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INTRODUCTION 

Charge. The charge given to the Task Force was to determine the 
employment opportunities for women on the Davis campus. 

Extent of Survey . The Task Force addressed itself primarily to 
the four major employment categories: non-academic staff, academic 
staff, faculty, and administration j with lesser consideration given to 
employment opportunities for female students. Related areas of concern, 
such as the special problems facing minority women j were briefly ex- 
amined., . 

Nature of data , Thie data consist basically of analyses of the dis- 
tribution of men and women currently employed within each of the four 
emploj^ent categories identified above. Further analyses include exami^ 
nations of sexual profiles over time, studies of hiring and promotional 
patterns for men and women, comrparisons of qualifications and salaries 
for female- typed jobs and male- typed jobs, and comparisons of the 
proportions of women employed in specif ic areas to the proportion of 
women available in the work forces for those areas. 

Assumptions . The Task Force has assumed that the opportunities 
for women should be the same as the opportunities for men. The validity 
of this assumption, has not been explored here. It seems justified, 
since it is in essence required by law. Bearing this in mind, the sta- 
tus of women has been' examined relative to the status of men. 

It has also been assumed that UCD desires to be an equal oppor- ' 
tunity empJ'-r:^-r. Consequently, an effort has been made to identify 

those attitudes and policies , both written and unwritten, -which- have 

direct bearing on emplojnnent opportunities for women. For while pre- 
vailing conditions are best measured and described by the quantifiable . 



data described above, changes In those conditions can only be implemented 
through changes in the more qualifiable areas of personal attitudes and 
established practices. 

Recommendations . The Task Force has attempted to identify and 
define problem areas in which employment opportunities for women do 
not appear to be the same as those for men. Specific courses of action 
are recommended to implement changes in these areas. The recommenda- 
tions of the Task Force on the Status of Women are presente;: in Section 
II. The information from which our recommendations developed is pre- 
sented elsewhere in the text. 

' : Discussio n. Solutions to the problems described herein are depen- 
dent upon a continuing re-evaluation by individuals and institutions 
alike of their prejudices, practices, stereotypes , and categorizations. 
The good must be sorted from the bad, the useful from the useless. 
Above all else, awareness is required. In this report ,. we have at times 
taken the opportunity to educate, to generate awareness of the problems 
of women, to explore the implications and ramifications of the data. 




Part II 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
of the 

TASK FORCE ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
at the 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 
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- I. 

STAFF, FACULTY, AND STUDENTS 



with regard to the STATUS OF WOMEN at Davis , 
we recoicmend that the CHANCELLOR ; 

1. Appoint an Assistant Vice Chancellor for Affirmative Action 
for Women to work closely with the Vice Chancellor of 
Academic Affairs on the implementation of affirmative action 
hiring and promotion of women, both faculty and staff. " 

2. Appoint a standing Committee on the Status of Women at Davis, 
having thirteen members, to be named by the ASUCD (two 
members), the Graduate Student Association (two members) , 
the University Staff Assembly (three members) , the .Academic 
Staff Organization (two members) , and the Faculty Women's 
Caucus (two members) . The Assistant^ Vice Chancellor for 
Affirmative Action for Women should chair the committee and 
the Affirmative Action Program Coordinator should be an ex 
officio member. 

3. Invest the Coraraittee on the Status of Women with authority to 
review all policies and procedures affecting the status of 
women at UCD (and any proposed changes in these policies or 
procedures) and all campuS'-wide, departmental and unit plans 
for affirmative action hiring and promotion. The Committee 
should have independent authority to reject unsatisfactory 
policy or procedural changes and affirmative action plans 
and to require revisions. 

■ 4. Establish an Affirmative Action Review Group, including admin- 
: strative of ficers, to automatically; review every case in 
which promotion or retention is denied to an academic woman. 
\ In addition, provide the opportunity for any academic woman 
who has been denied promotion or retention since October, 
1968 (the date when Executive Order 11375 became effective) 
to request full review by the Group, and to be reinstated if 
i ' : that is the recommendation of the Group. Pending the est ab;- 
lishmerit of the Group, the Admini^^^^ charged 
with responsibility for; Affirmative Action is to ; caxiry out thi 
;; review. ■;■':,; 

5 • Invest the: Affirmative Action Review Group or Of ficer with th(B 
authority to inspect all records and to obtain additional 
information from departments, ad hoc committees, and the Budge 
.; Committee of the Academic Senate whenever the Group deems it 
necessary or desirable. 
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with regard to CHILD-CARE FACILITIES , 



we recommend that the CHANCELLOR : 

1. Establish child-care facilities on or near campus for the 
children of all university students, staff and faculty 
members. 

2. Establish a reasonable, pay-as-you-can scale to supplement 
University funding. 

3. Include facilities for children of all ages , including 
infants; for day, after-school , evening, and overnight 
accommodations (the latter to permit employees and faculty 
to attend professional meetings away froin campus, and for 
students on university business) ; and for sick children (to 

• , ' reduce enforced absenteeism of female or male employees). 

4. Include participating parents in decisions regarding pol- 
icies and procedures of the centers.. 

C. with regard to the WOMEN^S CENTER , 

we recommend that the. CHANCELLOR ; 

1. Make needed funds available to finance the student-, 
staff--, faculty- and community-oriented activities of 
the Women's Center, in order to insure that women have a 
place to meet on campus and to conduct their programs and 

• counselling services. 

2. Request that the Counseling Center assign a female staff 
member, to be selected by the Women's Center, to the 
Women's Center for full-time work as a counselor and co- 
ordinator. 



II. 

FACULTY MEMBERS 



with regard to FACULTY RECRUITMENT AND HIRING , 
we reconmend that K'l' ARTMENTS ; 

1. Conimit themselves to an affirmative action plan for hiring 
female faculty members, including specific goals and time- 
tables, with an immediate goal of placing women On their 
faculties at each professorial rank to reflect the pro- 
portion of women trained in the field. 

2. Actively search for and recruit woraGn candidates for faculty 
positions. Departments should not a priori assume that 
married female candidates are unable or unwilling to move. 

3. Recruit faculty from' eligible Lecturers and other academic 
staff personnel before searching outside the university, 

4. Advertise all faculty vacancies publicly in professional 
journals and in the Davis community so that all interested 
persons have an opportunity to apply. 

5. Consult with and utilize regional and national registries 
of professional women when recruiting for a position, in- 
cluding women 's caucuses of appropriate professional 
associations. 

6. Give preference- in hiring to qualified female candidates 
over qualified male candidates until the proportion of 
women on the faculty reflects the proportion of women 
trained in the field. 

: 7. Defer hiring white male faculty members until affirmative : 
action hiring of women and^^minorities is completed. If no 
i ; woman or minority candidate can be found after an inte 

search over a reasonable period of time, the Committee on 
the Status of Women may be petitioned to waive the affirma- 
tive action requirement/ 

8. Hire women faculty members at ranks identical to those at 
which males with similar, qualifications are hired. 

9.. Publicize the abolition of nepotism restrictions and en- 
courage qualified spouses of currently employed faculty 
■ members to apply for available positions 



with regard to FACULTY PROMOTION . 



we recommend that DEPARTMEFxS : 

1. Establish timetables for the represt atation of women faculty 
members at each professorial rank at least in proportion 
to^thenimber of women trained in the field. 

2. Identify currently em,ployed faculty women who were hired 
at lower ranks and/or promoted more slowly than similarly 
qualified men, and immediately promote them to the levels, 
commeixsurate with their qualifications. 

3.. Compensate individual faculty women who have been subjected 
to discrimination by paying back salaries retroactive to 
13 October 1968 (the date when Executive Order 11375 ' 
became effectivi:; or to any subsequent date at which an 
individual faculty woman was hired whether or not the 
women are currently employed by the University. 

4. Promote women at the same rates and according to the same 
standards used for men, once past inequities have been 
rectified. 

with regard to other FACULTY PKRSONNEL POLICIES , 
we recommend that DEPARTMENTS ; 

1. Facilitate part-time appointments (in line with new Univ- 
ersity regulations) for wom(sr.; and men at all professorial 
ranks V7ho desire such positions, without prejudice to 
eligibility for promotion, tenure, sabbatical leave, or 
other fringe benefits. 

; 2. Create equitable teaching loads, research expectations, and 
administrative responsibilities for persons holding part- 
time appointments to reflect accurately their proportionately 
reduced salaries. 

3. Facilitate leaves of absence for women and men at all pro- 
^ _ fessorial ranks who desire such leaves without prejudice 

to eligibility for promotion, tenure, or sabbatical leave. 

4. Insure that female faculty members share equally with males 
in teaching xesponsibilities, utilization of research^f^ 
administered by their- department, access to 11-month rather V 
thaa 9-iaonth academic appointments, and in all oth 
departmental operation. 
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:; . vlth regard to FACUir: COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS , 

.. we recommend that the CHANCELLOR : 

1/ Appoint at least one woman to all university committees 

chargedwith formulating recommendations concerning major \ 
p o li cy-making ■ ^ d ec is i o ns 

: 2. Appoint at leastone woman to all ad hoc committees charged 
with the review of a woman candidate for faculty appointment 
■•; or;; promo t ion • ■ 
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ACADEMIC AND .NONACADEMIC STAFF EMPLOYEES 



with regard to STAFF EMPLOYEE CLASSIFICATIONS . : . 

ye recommend that the OFFICE OF- THE PRESIDEN T: 

: 1. Analyze all job classifications to identify those^^^^ , - 

: predominantly by one sex • 

2* Eliminate all references to the sex of the worker in academic 
and nonacademic job descriptions and application forms 
- except wher^^ 

3. Reclassify; all positions so that salaries accurately re- 
flect educational prerequisites, job experience, skill 
.levels, and job responsibilities; immediately upgrade 

salaries of all men and women in low-paying (female-typed) 
job classifications to.parity with higher-paying (male- 
typed)^;job classifications having comparable requirements of ■ 
education and experience. 

B. with regard to STAFF HIRING / both academic and nonacademic , 

, • ; vw^recommend .that the .AGABEMIC AFFAIRS OFFICE and the PERSONNEL OFFICE ; 

. 1. Commit . themselves to an affirmative action plan for hiring 

women in academic and nonacademic staff positions, with an 
immediate goal of placing women in all job classifications 
to reflect the proportion of qualifiable women in the 
appropriate labor market. Specific goals and timetables 

should be developed for each job series /'V J 

2. Consider any qualified woman or man as a candidate for any 
position, regardless of its previous sex-typed bias. 

3. Give preference in hiring in male-dominated job classifi- 
cations to qualified female candidates over qualified male 
candidates until an equitable ratio of female to male 

employees is achieved in that job classification. I 

4. Hire women employees at levels identical with those at : ). 
which male employees with, similar qualifications are hired. .] 

5. Advertise all academic staff vacancies publicly., in profes- ;| 
sional journals and in the Davis com^nity so that all f 
interested persons have an opportunity to apply. 

6» Consult with and utilize regional and national registries : ' j 

of professional women when recruiting for high-^^ J 
ministrative positions. . I 

' '■■ ■ ■■■■ , , ,■ ' " ■ / ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ i .... ' • ■ , ■ ■■■■■■■ 4 
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STAFF PROMOTIOK, both academic and nonacademic , 

i that DEPARTMENTS AND UNITS r 
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^rtxon to tbe availability of women in tbe appr op— 
ibor market* 

r currently employed staf f ^women who were hired at 
svels and/or promoted more slowly than similarly 
sd m!en 5 and immediately promote them to the levels 
arat e with their quaiifl cat ions and -leng th of service 

ate individual staff women who have been subj ec ted 
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1968 Cthe date when Executive Order 113 7 5 became 
jre ) or to any subsequent date at which an individual 
jman was hired . .Women should be eligible for com— 
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3 have been rectified* . 
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to up grad^e themselves to more pro fessional posit ions . 
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with regard to- other STAgF PERSONNEL POLICIES . 

ve recommend that the OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, the ACAJ3EMIC 
AFFAIRS OFFICE and the PERSONNEL OFFICE ; . 

I, Design or review career ladders, horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal, to. assure opportunity of advancement to and 
through classification .series, from unskilled to skilled, 
non-prof essional to: professional and non-professional to 
•managerial jobs. 

2; Expand the. nuinber of part-time positions at both professiona 
and nonprofessional le^ 

two part-time persons to fill single full-time positions. 



em- 
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• ' 3. Eliminate discriminatory policies against part-time 

ployees by making employee benefits (e.g. eligibility for 
leaves, merit^alary increases, health and retirement 

benefits) -available to all employees on a straight pro- 

'■' rata-^basisV;:'"' " iV' 

4. Establish paid maternity an 
than, three months for all female and male employees, re- 
gardless of marital status, with full continuance -of re- 

; tlrement bentif its, health benefits, and ear^ 

iherit increases^ with a limit of two leaves per employee. 

5. Permit unpaid leaves of iabsenc 

^ ^^^^^^ 

lated sick leave and vacation benefits before the unpaid 
leave begins. 

6. Assure that female and male employees returning from leaves / 
of absence^ whether paid or unpaid^ are placed in the same 
position or in a position of comparable rank to that held 
before the leave began. 

7.. Grant to academic staff members full faculty status, with 
its attendant benefits such as tenure, sabbatical leave, 
flexible work hours, and Academic Senate membership. 

8. Grant to nonacademic staff members more flexible work . 
hours, where feasible. 

9. Clarify the category of Lecturer to insure ail equitable 
balance of teaching and/or research and/ or administrative 
duties, and establish written policies regarding fringe ^ 
benefits such as sick leave, vacation, retirement, security 
of employment, etc. 

10. Assure that nonacademic staff members who are asked or 

expected to work overtime may refuse to do so without pre- V 
judice, and that those who do work overtime may freely^ 
^ choose between the options of taking compensatory time off 



during normal working hours or receiving oveti.^'**^^. pay. 
The financing system whereby overtime pay is derived from 
stringent departmental budgets and whereby persons who 
work overtime are expected to "understand'V why they cannot 
be paid must be completely revised. 

11. Establish mandatory sensitivity training courses for super- ; 
visors at all levels of employment in the University, to 
include sessions specifically devoted to exposing and 
eliminating sexist attitudes and practices. 

•^^V Give women employed by the University in any capacity 
(clerical, administrative, library, etc.) the 

opportunity to be hired for other available positions for which 
these women have the potential to fill by reason of educa- 
tional qualifications or experience without regard to their 
present employment status or salary . : (For example , some 
educationally over qualified and capable women are in clerical 
jobs.since they could not find suitable employment because 
of lack ;0f other opportunities for women: in the past. They 
now find themselves labeled as clerical employees "and are 
unable to overcome this Handicap.) 
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: IV. ■ . 

with regard to UKDERGRAJ)UAT£ STO^^ 
ye recoimaend that DEPARTIHENTS ; ; 

1. Actively challenge sex- role stereotyping of undergraduate 
: majors by encouraging females to enter predominantly male 

fields (and vice versa), by advertising the opportunities 
for both males and females , in those fields 5 by publicizing 
the accomplishments of females in predominantly male fields 
(and vice versa) , and by providing appropriate faculty 
", ; models " ' 

2. Establish courses in women's s tudies , where relevant (e.g. 
women in literature, women in ; politics, the history of the 
women's movement) and incorporate into existing courses of 
all types , information recognizing the contributions of 
women in the field. 

with regard to UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS , 

y we recommend that the COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE ; 

1. Establish an undergraduate major in Women's Studies, ; ' 
with regard : to GRADUATE STUDENTS . 
: we recommend that DEPARTMENTS ; 

1. Actively search for and recruit female graduate students , 
with specif ic goals and timetables to work toward an equal 
'representation of men and women in the graduate program. 

2. Eliminate considerations of age, marital status and children 
in admitting students for graduate study and in providing 
financial support. V 

3. Place at least one woman on all graduate admissions com- 

■■mitteeS',' 

4. Facilitate part-time courses of study and leaves of absence 
for men and women students with faniily responsibilities^ 
without prejudice to advancement or continuation in the 
program. (Revision of the Planned Educational Leave Program 

: and the Division of Extended Learning may accompiish these 

goals. )^ .1 ■ '''v--' 
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5. Insure, in so far as possible, that female graduate students, 
on receiving their degrees , are placed: in positions of 
. status and, prestige equal to those obtained by similarly 
qualified male graduate students. Departments should 
periodically reviev; the employment status of their graduates 
to measure the success of their efforts . 

D. with regard to UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS , 
we recommend that the CHANCELLOR ;' 

1. Insure that schools and colleges of UCD eliminate considera- 
tions of age, marital status and number of children in 
admitting students for undergraduate or graduate study and 
in providing financial support. 

2. Facilitate part-time courses of study leading to uader- 
graduate and graduate degrees at proportionately reduced 
fees . (Removal of the limitations presently associated 
with the Division of Extended Learning may accomplish this 
goal.-);, ■ 

,E. with regard to STUDENT EMPLOYMENT , 

: we recommend that PLACEMENT: SERVICES ; 

1. Insure that all companies and individuals recruiting on 
campus consider ^my qualified woman or man as a candidate 
for any position, regardless of its previous sex-typed bias. 

2. Refuse to permit any company or individual to specify the 
sex of the applicant for any position, either directly or 
indirectly (as in job descriptions using the words "he" 
or "she"),; except for bona fide sex-related positions 
(e.g. male actor) . 

3. Eliminate all questions on application forms or in person- 
nel ; Interviews pertaining to the applicant's marital status, 
number of children, or future marital or childb earing 

■ :'■ plans . ] \']''-;\/_.^ y 

: F, : with regard to STUDENT HEALTH , -'i 

. we recoimnend that STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES ; ^ 

1. Provide a complete range of health care services relating 
to pregnancy, abortion, and childbirth. 
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Introduction 

' The study of the position of academic women at the University of 
, California, Davis^ is divided into three parts: 

1. A description of the male-female composition of the Davis 
faculty in 1971-72 by rank, based upon the Winter 1972 Academic Senate 
membership list for the upper academic ranks, Assistant, Associate and 
Full Professor, and a November 1971 computer printout of departments by 
rank and average salary provided to the Task Force by the Office of 
Planning and Analysis for the lower ranks , Lecturer, Supervisor, Assoc- 
iate-In. This section also includes a study of the distribution- of men 
and women on the faculty , 1962-1971. 

2. A ten-year study : by campus and by college of male-female promo- 
tional patterns to tenured rank (Associate or Full Professor) and to 

; equibalent (Lecturer with permanency of employment ; Supervisor or Associate 
[ Supervisor ; various permanent research ranks) . These data were compiled 
from the annual promotion lists published in the University Bulletin , 
1962-1971. The "rank" or "equivalent rank^V were determined by the 
presence of names in the records of the Academic Senate and further 
consultation of departmental listings in the UCD catalogs for those names 
absent from the Academic Senate lists. 

: 3. A study of the position of women in 24 representative academic 
units distributed in the following areas: Hiimani ties (History, Art, 
Philosophy , English, Foreign Languages) ; Social Science (Anthropology, 
Sociology, Political Science, Psychology , Economics) ; Science (Botany, 
Chemistry , Zoology VyMathematics , Physics) ; Agricultural and Environmental ^ 
Sciences (Biochemistry-Biophysics, Food ScienceV Applied Behavioral 
Science, Animal Science, Agricultural Economics) ; and the Professions 
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(Medicine, EducationV Law, Engineering) . These units were selected to 
achieve a wide distribution within the faculty and to represent, where 
possible in light of that distribution, departments with large student 
enrollments . Effort was made to see that the sample was a fair re- 
presentation of the position of women on the faculty; if there is any 
bias in the choice of samples, it is in the direction of a more favorable 
impression than Academic Senate women actually experience , for the overall 
percent of women holding senate titles in this sample exceeds that of 
the; campus as a whole, with 5. 5% women faculty in the sample compared 
to 4.6% women faculty at Davis. The 24 academic units account for 63.4% 
of the entire- Academic Senate faculty J 76.1% of all Senate women, and 
62. 8%. of all Senate men. ^ ' 

The data on the 24 academic units include the male-female faculty 
mix, the mrlft-female student mix (including degrees granted) , some data 
on student support (Teaching Assistantships, Fellowships) , a ten-year 
; ^analysis of the initial hiring practices; and an -analysis of national 
PhD production in each field for the periods 19 eg-^yO and 1963-70 as ■ 

well as the production at the five top-rated schools (where ratings 
were available) for like periods. 

Data were obtained from a variety of sources which are specifically 
indicated for each of the tables. In general, the sources are: the 
Winter 1972 Academic Senate membership list, the Academic Senate man- 
bership lists 1966-67 to 1971-72; the computer printout of departments by 
rank and average salary (November : 1971) provided to the Task Force by 
the of f ice of Planning and Analysis ; UCD Catalogs 1962-1971; information. 
: supplied by die Registrar's Of fice, the Graduate Divisioilj the Dean of 
Admissions, School of Law, School of Medicine, and the Office of Financial Aids 
1962 to; 1970 editions of U.S. O.E. Earned Degrees Conferred , National 



data on Art Departments (which do not require the Ph.D. for practice 
faculty) were obtained from the College Art Association . • 

This study has benefitted from the helpful cooperation of most 
bodies approached for information. It could not have been completed 
in its present form without the generous assistance of the Office of 
the Davis Division of the Academic Senate and of the Office of 
Planning and Analysis, both of which made instantly available the 
statistical data requested. We^ are indebted to Doris McKnight , Mary 
Aid r in and Lucy Sells for patient searching of recordSj advice, and 
expertise. We also are grateful to Orville Thompson, Chairman of 
Applied Behavioral Sciences, for his support. 
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1. The Faculty 

In the winter of 1972 > 95*4% of the Academic Senate members at 
Davis were male > Furthermore, the 4.6% who were female were concen- 
trated in the lower ranks. Ninety-seven and six- tenths percent of the 
full Professors, 95.1% of the Associate Professors, and 93.0% of the 
Assistant Professors were men. 

.: Table 1 . ' 
UCD Academic Senate Membership 
Winter 1972 
(N-995) 









Total 




% ? 


Professor 


490 


12 


502 


97.6 


2.4 


Associate 


192 


10 


202 


95.1 


4.9 


Assistant 


251 


19 


270 


93.0 


7.0 


Lecturer with 
Permanency 




3 


10 


70.0 


30; 0 


Faculty in Residence 






11 


81.8 


18.2 


■■'Total 


949 


46 


995 


95.4 


4.6 



Source: Academic Senate membership list, Winter quarter 1972 
: On the Academic teaching Staff (>on-ladder » non-Senate positions) , how- 
ever, women fared better: only 76.7% of these positions were held by men . 
Approximately 60% of the women in teaching positions had non-ladder 
\ classifications (Lecturer, Supervisor, Associate- In), although only 20% 
of the men were in non-'ladder ranks.*'" 

''^The overall percentage of men in the teaching ranks (Academic Senate 
and Academic Stiaff) in the winter'^o 1972 was : 91.5% (1153 cr, 107 ? = 
1260). The overall representation of women, thus, was 8.5%. 



, . i Table . 2 

UCD Academic- Staff : (teaching) 
(N=275) 





d 


■ : 9 , 


Total 


% 1 


7, ? 


Acting Assistant 
Professor 


18 


2 


20 


90.0 


10.0 


Instructor 


1 


0 , 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


Lecturer* 


113 


37 


150 


75.3 


24.7 


Assoclate-In 


■ 55 


16 


■ 71 


11.5 


22.5 , 


Supervisor 


24 


9 


33 


72.7 


27.3 


■ . , . . ■ ■ . . .. ■ 
Total 


211 


64 


275 


lb.-/ 


23.3 



Source: Computer print-out of ■ Departments by Rank and 
Average Salary, November, 1971 



There is a^ d 

women in categories that do not lead; to tenure aiid do not generally 
provide access to research funds, sabbatical leaves or other facilities 
which are vital to scholarly careers. Furthermore, persons holding 
Academic Staff teaching positions tend to have heavier teaching loads 
than those with Academic Senate rank, and they therefore have greater 
difficulty in pursuing other scholarly endeavors such as research and 
publication. 

^ : Women in ladder positions are located in -only a few scholarly 
areas in the College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences , They 
>are found primarily in fields traditionally thought to be female: 
Applied Behavioral Sciences (which includes Child Development and 
Design), Consumer Sciences, and Nutrition, all of which are outgrowths 
of the former Department of Home Economics. These three departments 
account for 62.5% of the women in ladder positions in the College. 



Women with teaching positions in ^Agriculture are almost three times more 
likely to be Academic Staff than are men with teaching positions, 44,8%- 
compared to 15.1%. 

Table 3a 

The College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences 
UCD Academic Senate Membership 
Winter 1972* 

















Lecturer 














■Associate 


Assis tant 


Wltn 








ue p ar Lirisn t 


Professor 


Professor 


Professor 


Permanency 


Total 


Women 




cC 


S 




? 


cC 


? 






? 




Agricultural 






















Econornics 


12 


1 


2 


0 


5 


0 




19 


1 


5.0 


Agricultural 




















Engineering 


11 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 




17 


0 


0.0 


Agronomy 


13 


0 ■ 


1 


0 


1 


0 




15 


0 


U . U 


Animal 


















Science 


14 


0 


3 


0 


4 


0 




21 


0 


u , u 


Aniiual 




















Physiology 


5 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 




9 


J, 


inn 


Applied 




















Behavioral 






















Science 


5 


1 


0 


2 


6 


3 




11 


6 


OD .3 


Avian 






















Science 


6 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 




9 


1 


inn 

JLU . U 


Biochemistry 






















and 






















Biophysics 


7 


0 


, 3 


0 


2 


1 




12 


1 


"7 "7 

7 .7 


Consumer 






















Science 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 




4 


1 


7n n 


Entomology 


8 


0 


4 


0 


1 


0 




13 


■ 0 


' n n 


Environmental 




















Studies 


; 0- V 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 




7 


. 0 


0.0 


Environmental 






















Horticulture 


5'" ; 


0 


■ .5" 


0 


0 


0 




10 


0 


0.0 


Environmental 






















Toxicology 


2 


0 


0 ■ 


0 




0 




3 


0 


0.0 


'Food Science 


18 


0 


2 


1 


3 


0 




23 


1 


4.2 


Genetics 


3 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 




8 


■•1" 


11.1 


Nutrition 


1 


1 




1 




1 




2 


3 


60.0 


Nematdlogy 


'■'4: • • 


0 




0 




0 




4 


0 ; 


0.0 


Plant 






















Pathology 


10 


0 


' 2 ■ 


b 


1 


0 




13 


0 


0.0 


Pomology 


9 


0 


: 1 


0 


0 


.0 




10, 


0 


0.0 


Soils 


6 


0 


2 


0 


■ . 


0 




9 


0 


0.0 


Veg. Crops 


9 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 




11 


0 


0.0 


Viticulture 




















and 






















Enology 


10 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




11 


0 


0.0. 


Water Science 


8 


0 


3 


0 


: 0 


0 




11 


0.. 


0.0 


; Total 


L67 


5 


41 


5 • 


44 


6 ■ 




252 


16 


6.0 


% Female 
•It T_ J ..J J.. „ 1 _ i 


29.0% 


10.9% 


12.0% 




6.0% 





* Individuals with joint appointments counted only once, the deprVrtment" 
given in accordance with the Academic Senate membership listingV 



Tabic 3b 

The College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences 
Teaching Academic Staff 
November 1971 





Acting 
























(^sis tant 


















% 


juep d L L men u 


Professor 


Lecturer* 


rx9 ' ^ u ^ X u L> c 


-In 


Supervisor 


Total 


Women 




<f 


9 


<f ■ 


$ 




0 




? 




? 




iigrX CUXLUL dX 
























jLConumx cs 


0 


1 


0 


1 










0 


2 


XUU • VJ 


rig i. ^ l> LX i. Cl^ 
























ijngxneering 






^ 2 


0 










2 


0 ■ 


VJ • VJ 


Agronoiny 






5 


0 










5 


0 


U • VJ 


.miimax 
























ucience 


















0 


0 




Animax 
























rnysioxogy 


1 


0 


1 


0 










2 


0 


VJ • VJ 


Applied 
























ijenaviord-x 
























ocience 






8 


5' 






1 


1 


9 


6 


An n 

HVJ • VJ 


Avian 
























S cience 


















0 


0 




Diocneiuis cry 
























and 
























ijiopnysics 










1 
X 


u 






1 


0 


VJ , VJ 


























Q 1^ ^ /ran Q 






0 


3 










0 


3 


XVJVJ • VJ 


CiH Lumoxogy 






1 


0 










1 


0 


n n 

VJ • VJ 
































1 


0 










1 


0 


n n 

VJ • VJ 


























Horticulture 


















0 


0 




























, i. U AX X U g J 


















0 


. 0 




Food Science 






2 


0 










2 


0 


0.0 


Genetics 


















0 


0 




Nutrition 






0 


1 










0 


1 


100.0 


Nematology 






2 


0 










2 


0 


0.0 


Plant 
























Pathology 






1 


0 










1 


: 0 


0.0 


Pomology 






8 


1 










■ 8 


1 


11.1 


Soils 






4 


0 










4 


0 


0.0 


Veg. Crops 






3 


0 










3 


0 


.0.0 


Viticulture 
























and 
























Enology 


















0 


0 




Water Science 






4 


0 










4 


Q 




Total 


1 


1 


42 


11 


1 


0 


1 


1 


45 


13 


22.4 


% Female 


50.0% 


20 


. 8% 


0.0% 


50 


.0% 


22, 


4% 





*Includes Lecturers assigned to teaching with and without permanency of 
•. : employment. 

ERIC 
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In the College of Letters and Science » Senate women are located 
in four areas . English (59), Botany (2?), the foreign languages (5?) 
and Sociology (3?) account for 68.2% of the Academic Senate females in 
L and S. 

Table 4A 



The College of Letters and Science 
UCD Academic Senate Membership 



Winter ] 


L972 
















Lecturers 














Associate 


Assistant 


with 










Professor 


Professor 


Professor 


Permanency 


Total 








? 






d* 


? 


d* 


? 




? 




American 
























Studies . 


0, 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 






3 


0 


0.0 


Black 
























Studies 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0.0 


Anthropology 


4 


0 




0 


7 


1 






12 


1 


7.7 


Art 


5 


0 


4 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


13 


0 


0.0 


Bacteriology 


4 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 






8 


0 


0.0 


Botany 


9 


1 


4 


1 


5 


0 






18 


2 


10.0 


Chemistry 


11 


0 


7 


0 


7 


0 






25 


0 


0.0 


Dramatic 
























Arts 


3 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


8 


0 


0.0 


Economics 


7 


0 


2 


0 


6 


0 






15 


0 


0.0 


Education 


3 


0 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


9 


1 


10.0 


Eng^i^ ish 


6 


3 


8 


1 


■ 4 


1 


1 


0 


19 


5 


20.8 


French & 
























Italian 


3 


1 


0 


0 


6 


1 


0 . 


1 


9 


3 


25.0 


Geography 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 






6 


0 


0.0 


Geology 


5 




2 


0 


3 




1 


0 


10 


0 


0.0 


German & 
























Russian 


1 


1 


4 


0 


7 


0 


1 


1 


13 


2 


13.3 


History 


16 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0- 






28 


0 


0.0 


Mathematics 


13 


0 


12 


0 


11 


0 






36 


0 


0.0 


Military 
























Science 


1 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 






6 


0 


0.0 


Music 


4 


0- 


1 


1 


: 2 


0 


1 


0 


8 


1 


11.1 


Philosophy 


3 


1 


2 


0 


■ 4 


0 






9 


1 


10.0 


Physical Ed. 




0 


2 


0 


■■■I'" 


0 






6 


0 


0.0 


Physics 


■ 7 


0 




0 


• ■■■5 


0 : 






19 


0 


0.0 


Political 
























Science 


9 


0 




.1 




0 






20 


1 


4.8 


Psychology 


4 


0 


■■■■ 7':\" 


0 


7 


1 






19 


1 


5.0 


Rhetoric 


1 


0 


: 2 , 


0 


: 2 


0 








0 


; 0.0 


'■ Sociology 




0 


'■'3 ■ ■ 






3 






11 


3 


21.4 


LJpanish & 
























Classics 


4 


0 




0 




c 






13 


0 


0.0 


Zoology 


11 


0 




0 


6. 


;i ■ 






,19 


I 


5.0 


"Total 


lU 


7 


92 


A ■ 










367 


22 


-■■■■5.7, 


Ladder Ranks Onlv 


360 20. 


5.6 


% Femaie 


4.9% 


: 1 






7.32 




22.2% 
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Table 4b 

The College of Letters and Science 
Teaching Academic Staff 
November 197] 





Acting 


















1 




Assistant 


















% ! 


Department 


Brof essor 


Lecturer* 


As s o ciate-lnn 


Supervisor 


Total 


Women i 




? 




? 




2 




? 




? 


■ ■ ■] 


American 
























Studies 










1 


0 






1 


0 


0.0 ; 


Black 
























Studies 






1 


1 










1 


0 


U . U 


Anthropology 




0 


4 


1 


1 


0 






8 


1 


11. 1 


Art 


1 


0 


6 


1 










7 


1 


12.5 


Bacteriology 






0 


1 






1 


0 


1 


1 


50.0 


Bo tany 






4 


0 






, 1 


0 


5 


0 


0.0 


Chemistry 






2 


4 


4 


1 






6 


5 


45.5 


Dramatic 
























Arts 


1 


0 


3 


1 










4 


1 


20,0 


Economics 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 






7 


0 


0 . U 


Education 






1 


0 






8 


4 


9 


4 


30.8 


English 


5 


0 


3 


2 


5 


2 . 






13 


4 


23.5 


French & 
























Italian 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


4 






3 


7 


70.0 


Geography 


1 


0 


1 


0 










2 


0 


U . U 


Geology 






2 


0 










2 


0 


0.0 


German & 
























Russian 






1 


1 


5 


4 






6 


5 


45.5 


Histor:^ 






1 


0 


7 


0 






8 


0 


0.0 


Mathematics 






1 


1 


2 


0 






3 


1 


25.0 


Music 






2 


0 


1 


J. 






3 


1 


/5 . 0 


Philosophy 










1 


0 






1 


0 


0,0 


Physical Ed. 






1 


0. 


1 


0 


12 


4 


14 


4 


22.2 


Physics 






4 


0 










4 


0 


0.0 


Political 
























Science 


0 


1 


2 


1 










2 


2 


50.0 


Psychology 


1 


0 


4 


1 


0 


2 






5 


3 


37.5 
40.0 


Rhetoric 






3 


2 










3 


2 


Sociology 






2 


1 


1 








3 


1 


25.0 


Spanish & 






















25.0 


Classics 


1 


0 


2 


1 










3 


1 


Subject A 










11 


2 


1 


0 


12 


2 
0 


14.3: 


Zoology 






2 


0 


5 


0 






7 


0.0 


Total 


16 


1 


52 


21 


52 


16 


23 


8 


143 


46 


24.3 


% Female 


5.9 


28.8 


23 


.5 


25.8 


24. 


3 ■ 





* Includes Lecturers ass igned to teaching wi th and wi thout permanency 
...■of employment, V: ■ 
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There is probably historical reason for the presence of women in English, 
where foar-fiftbs of them were already employed two decades ago, when 
the Department Vs primary function was to service the science and agri- 
culture curric ila. In Botany, a successful experience with a distin- 
guished woman professor in the '50's may have paved the way for other 
women- The foreign languages and Sociology are fields with high female 
student enrollments, both locally and nationally (see Table 11 where 
these academic units are studied in depth). Physical Education has 
also been recognized as "Women's territory where four women have 
persevered, although all of them are in non-Senate Academic Staff ranks 
■ (Supervisors) , two of the four with permanency of employment- The entire 
reinainder of the College is represented by only 7 other Senate women. In 
Letters and Science, women are times more likely to hold Academic 

Staff positions than men (68.1% vs. 28.2%). 

-The School of Veterinary Medicine employs three women with Senate 
me mbership, although none of them are in tenured professorial ranks . 



Table 5a 

The Professional Schools and Colleges 
UCD Academic Senate Membership 



Winter 1972 

















Lecturer 








S:chool or 






Associate 


Assistant 


with 






^ 


Repartment 


Professor 


Professor 


Professor 


Permanency 


Total 


women 




<s 


? 




? 


cT 


? 




? 


<s 


? 




Veterinary Medicine 






















Anatomy 


3 


0 


2 


0 


1 


. 0 






6 


0 


0.0 


Clinical 






















Pathology- 


3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 






5 


0 


0.0 


Clinical 




















Science 


12 


0 


8 


0 


8 


0 


0 






1 

X 


3.4 


Epidemiology 






















6i Preven- 
























tive Med. 


7 


0 


1 


0 


3 


1 






11 
XX 


X 


8.3 • 


Pathology 


4 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 






7 


n 


0.0 


Physical 






















Science 


6 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 






16 


0 


0.0 


Veterinary 
























Microbiology 


8 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 






11 


1 


8.3 




43 


n 


1 Q 


n 


99 


9 


u 


1 . 


O A 

oh 


Q 
J 


3.4% 


Medicine 


49 


0 


22 


1 


39 


2 


8* 


2* 


118 


5 


4.1% 


Law 


22 


0 














22 


0 


0.0% 


Engineer itig 
























Applied . 
























Science 




0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


1* 


0* 


10 


0 


:0.0 


Chemical 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


'0 






7 


0 


0.0 


Civil 


4 


0 


. ; 5 


0 


5 


0 






14 


0 


0.0- 


Electrical 


4 


0 


5 


0 


7 


0 






16 


0 


0.0 


Mechanical 


8 


0 




0 


4 


0 






17 


0 


0.0 




22 


o" 


18 




22 


o" 


T* 




63" 


o" 


ciTo% 



* Faculty In Residence 



Table 5b 

The Professional Schools & Colleges 
Teaching Academic Staff 
November 19 71 





Acting 




















School or 


Ass is tant 
















/o 


Department 


Professor 


Lecturer 


Associa te—Tn 


Instructor 


Total 






cT 




cT 


? 


cr ? 


cT 


? 


or 


? 




Veterinary Medicine 




















/inatomy 
















0 


0 




Clinical 






















Pathology 






1 


0 








1 


0 


0.0 


ninical 




























1 


2 








1 


2 


75.0 
























Ot i J. c V Cll"^ 






















^ "i iTo Mori 


1 

X 


0 


2 


0 








3 


n 


0.0 


T' a f" H n 1 
















0 






Physical 






















Science 
















0 


0 


— 


\'eterinary 






















Microbiology 
















0 


0 


— 




' T 


o" 


4 


I 








I 


2 


28.6 


Medicine 






5 


2 




1 


0 


6 


2 


25*0 


Law 






1 . 


1 








1 


1 


50.0 


Engineering 






















Applied 






















Science 






9 


0 








9 


0 


0.0 


Chemical 


















0 




Civil 










1 0 








0 


0.0 


Electrical 










10 






1 


0 


0.0 


Mechanical 


















0 










9" 


a 


2 0 






Ti 




0.0 
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Nor have women fared well in the School of Medicine, agj:hich has 
grown to 123 Academic Senate. positions since the arrival of its first 
faculty member in 1966 , i^jnong these, 118 are men and 5 ar:B: women. Only 
one of these women is tenured; two of them are non~ tenured ^xegular fac- 
ulty; the other two are Faculty in Residence, that is, hired on soft 
money, with Academic Senate membership, but without the right to accrue 
time toward sabbatical leave or tenure. Thus, forty percent of the 
women in Medicine are in a position of being *'second-class citizens"; 
only 7% of the men are in like status. In the time that Medicine has 
hired 71 men with tenure, it has hired one woman with tenure. 

At this writing^ the Law School employs one half-time female lee- 
turer who does not have Academic Senate status . 

Engine ering, with a faculty of 63, employs no women in either 
Academic Senate or Academic Staff positions. 

^ Table 6a 

■ Summary of the UCD Academic Senate Membership 
By Colleges and Schools 
Winter 19 72 

(N-^5) ; 



Academic Unlfc 


Professor 

■■■■■ ■ cf' / ■?■■ 


Associate 
Professor 

<f ; . ■ ? 


Assistant 
Professor 


Lecturer 

with 
Permanency 


Faculty 

. in 
Residence 

d- ? 


Total 
<f ? 


% 

Women 


Agriculture 


167; 


5 


41 . 


5^ 


44 


6 








252 16 


6.0 


Letters & : 
























Science 


144 


7. 


92 


4 


124 


9 


7 ■ 2 






367 22 


5.7 


Engineering 


22 


0 


18 


0 


22 


0 




1 


0 


63 0 


0.0 


Law 


22 • 


0 
















22 0 


0.0 


Veterinary 
























Medicine 


43 


0 


19 


0 


22 


2 








84 3 


1.3.4 


Medicine 


49 


0 


22 


1 


39 


: I 




8 


2 


118 5 


4.1 


Eineritus 


43 


0 
















•^3 . 0 


0.0 


'.Total;.-- 


490 




192 


10 


251 


19 




■9 


% 


949 46 




% Womoi 


2.4% 






7.0% 


30.0% 


18. 1% 


4.6%* 




* Ladder ranks 


only 


(N=974) - 933 




41 ? 


= 4 .2% female. 
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Table 6b 

Summary of UCD Academic Teaching Staff 
by Colleges & Schools 
November 1971 
(N-275) 





Acting 






















Assistant 


















Acadeinic Unit 


Professor 


Instructor 


Lecturer 


Associate— Im 


Stopervisor 


Total 




cf 


? 


d- ? 


cf 


? 


cf 


s 


cf 


? 


rf ? 


Agriculture 


1 


1 




42 


11 


1 




1 


1 . 


45 13 


Letters & 






















Science 


16 


1 




52 


21 


52 


16 




8 


143 46 


Engineering 


0 


0 




9 


0 


2 








11 0 


Law 


0 


0 




1 


1 


0 


(0 






1 1 


Veterinary 






















Medicine 


1 


0 




4 


2 


0 


0 






5 2 


Medicine 


0 


0 


1 0 


5 


2 


0 


(0 ■ 






6 2 


Total 


18 


1 


I o" 


lU 


37 


55 


16" 


24 


9 


211 64 


% Women 


10.0% 


0.0% 


24. 


7% 


,22.5% 




27.3% 


23.3% 



Th e percentage of women in the Academic Senate has not increased 
over the past decade, the period of greatest growth of the Davis Campus. 



In the winter of 19 72, the representation of women in Senate ranks was 

only 0; 5% higher than it was in 1962-3, 4.6% vs. 4.1%). This increase Is 
due primarily to addition of two "second-class status'* categories to 

Senate membership: Lecturers with permanency of employment and Faculty 
in Residence. Without these two new categories, the SenatB is in fact 
•approximately at the level of 20 years: ago (4.2% vs. 4.3%); The overall 
average for the last five years was exactly the same as the base figure 
for 1962-3: 4.1%. Essentially, then, the representation of women on 
the faculty has remained unchanged. Since 1962-3, the maximum fluctua- 
tion in either direction was only a half percent. 



Table 7a 
Academic Senate Teaching Faculty 
1962-63 to 1971-72 



Men Women Z Men % Women 

1971-72 

Professor . 490 12 97.6 2.4 

Associate 192 10 95.1 4.9 

Assistant 251 19 93.0 7.0 

Lecturer* 7 3 70.0 30.0 

Fac. in Res. 9 2 81.8 18.2 

Subtotal . 949 46 95.4 4.6 

1970-71 

Professor 455 12 97.4 2.6 

Associate 189 11 94.5 5.5 

Assistant 227 14 94.2 5.8 

Subtotal 871 37 95.9 4.1 



1969-70 

Professor 407 

Associate 185 

Assistant 237 

Subtotal 829 

1968-69 

Professor 367 

Associate 168 

Assistant 217 



Subtotal 752 

1967-68 

Professor 317 

Associate ' 144 

Assistant . 197 



Subtotal 658 

1966-67 

Professor 292 

Associate 150 

: Assistant 199 

Subtotal 641 



11 97.4 2,6 

11 94.4 5.6 

14 94.4 5.6 



36 95.8 4.2 

8 97.9 2.1 

7 96.0 4.0 

14 93.9 6.1 



29 96.3 3.7 

8 97.5 2.5 

6 96.0 4.0 

13 93.8 6.2 



27 96.1 ■ 3.9 

7 97.7 2.3 

7 95.6 4.4 

12 94.3 5.7 



26 96.1 3.9 



*Lecturer includes "only those with Academic Senate status: 
Lecturers with permanency of employment, became members of the 
Senate in 19 71-72. 
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Table 7a (cont'd J 

Men Women % Men % Women 

1965-66 

Professor 266 6 97.6 2.4 

Associate 152 ' 7 95.6 4.4 

Assistant 184 13 93.4 6.6 



Subtotal 602 26 95.9 4.1 
1964-65 

Professor 227 ^6 97.4 2.6 

Associate 132 '6 95.7 4.3 

Assistant 153 13 92.2 7.8 



Subtotal 512 25 95.4 4.6 
1963-64 

Professor 224 6 97.4 2.6 

Associate 118 5 96.0 4.0 

Assistant 144 12 92.3 7.7 



Subtotal 486 23 95.5 4.5 
1962-63 

Professor 190 6 96.9 3.0 

Associate 110 5 95.7 4.3 

Assistant 122 7 94.6 5,4 



Subtotal 422 18 95.9 4.1 

TOTAL 6721 293 . 95.8 4.2 - 

5^ Source: Academic Senate membership lists. 

From this evidence, we must conclude that the discriminatory patterns in- 
dicated by the present faculty distribution are not recent; they have 
existed for a long time affd are presumably a function, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, of persisting: faculty attitudes (Section IV) . 
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Table 7b 

Academic Senate Teaching Faculty 
1952-53 



Men 



Women 



% Men 



% Women 



62 


3 


95.1 


4.9 


56 


1 


98.2 


1.8 


75 


2 


97.4 


2.6 


27 


4 


87.1 


12.9 


220 


10 


95.7 


4.3 



Professor 
Associate 
Assistant 
Instructor 

Total 

Source: Academic Senate membership list. 
The proportion of women in Academic Senate positions at D . avis is 

strikingly similar to those found at Berkeley (by the subcommittee on 

the Status of Women, appoiuted by the Berkeley Academic Senate Committee 

on Senate Policy). As is shown in the table below, the data on the 

present composition of the Davis faculty vary little from the data 

published in the Berkeley repeat (p. 25, Table IV-I) . 

Table 8 

Representation of Men on the Davis and Berkeley Faculties: 
Percentages Compared 



Rank 


Davis (1972) 


Berkeley (1969-70) 


Difference 


Professor 


97.6 


; 97.7 


+0.1 


Associate 


95.1 


94.7 


-0.4 


Assistant 


93.0 


95.0 


+2.0 


Academic Staff 


76.7 


,,.,••■■■72.5 •■■■■: 





status of Academic Women on the Berkeley Campus , May 1970/ 
'xhese data show that Davis has been slightly more receptive to women 

at the Assistant Professor rank, but has not bettered Berkeley's record 

in the tenure ranks nor at the Academic Staff level. Furthermore, the 

stable pattern of male-female representation found at Davis over time 

is paralieled by similar longitudinal stable patterns at Berkeley. In 

light of these findings ,niany of the conclusions of the Berkeley report 

should be considered applicable to Davis. 



Summary of Findings 

1. Women are under-represented on. the faculty at the University 
of California at Davis. 

2. UCD women faculty seldom attain ladder ranks. 

3. Women are placed predominantly in Academic Staff teaching. po^ 
sitions. The Universit> evidently considers women to be qualified and 
able to teach, but does not consider them qualified to hold "status po- 
sitions." 

4. Women faculty are concentrated in a few areas, primarily those 
which have long been stereotyped as acceptable fields for women. Many 
departments have no women faculty. 

5. The overall patterns of sex distribution have persisted un- 
changed for at least twenty years in spite of the extraordinary expan- 
sion of the Davis campus and the substantial modification of its goals 
during the. t period. 

6. The discriminatory patterns identified at Davis are remarkably 
similar to those found at Berkeley, both in the present and the longi- 
tudinal faculty distributions. 



2 . PROMOTIONS 



The promotional structure lies at the heart of the problem being 
considered in this report, for the granting or withholding of tenure and 
the distribution of other rewards function as perhaps the chief means by 
which authority is maintained and preferred values are perpetuated. One 
of these values seems to be the perpetuation of a faculty membership 
which is predominately male. 

In the University of California system, secrecy marks nearly every 
stage of the promotion procedure; information on a candidate passes up- 
wards through a series of doors opening in only- one direction, in which 
the candidate usually, and the department chairman often, cannot find 
out the nature or underlying reasons for the actions in the levels 
above."^ But the promotional procedures, however obscure, do much to re- 
inforce the inequalities already evident at the hiring level. 

Where women receive promotion; The "female" areas . Women are 

present and have persevered in fields generally conceded to be "female": 

those related to Home Economics, women's Physical Education, and those 

with a historical reason at Davis to contain women, such as English and 

Botany o In the College of Letters and Science, the foreign language 

departments (combined for purposes of this study) also have two tenured 

women ^d two female permanent Lecturers. In the winter of 1972 , there 

1 For an identification and evaluation of the Academic .Senate pro- 
cedures used in the promotion and retention of faculty at Berkeley, 
see the recent study by T. R. McConnell y The Faculty in University ^ 
Governance , Berkeley 1971. McConn ell reports that women at. Berkeley are 
inadequately represented on Academic Senate personnel and policy-making 
committees, (27 ff) including the res trictively-selected Budget Com- 
mittee which substantively: determines the promotions tod: retention of 
individtial faculty members (p. "30) . He further, notes that the conse- 
quences of secrecy and non-accountability : in the Academic Senate 
operations are important questions to be. considered (pp. 40,. 41). 

"Berkeley had no effective appeal procedures for persons who had been 
denied promotion, tenure, or merit increases. Indeed, the personnel 
process was so confidential at Berkeley that the individual often had to 

: guess at the reasons for his failure to advance," (p. 41) . Additional 
discussion of oligarchic behavior and. secrecy in Berkeley Academic Senate 
matters is given by K. P. Mortimer^ Academic Government at BerkelfiVj thp. 
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were only three other women with tenure in L & S (Philosophy, Music, 
Political Science). 

In, the College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences, most 
women are found in the outgrowths of the former Department of Home : 
Economics. Only four tenured women are in other fields , although two of 
the four are in disciplines contingent to Home Economics concerns: 
Food Scienceoand consumer studies in Agricultural Economics. The one 
faculty-woman in the Law School teaches family law. From this data, it 
appears that the faculty is less troubled by female colleagues in 
areas, they.. consciously or unconsciously concede to be "properly 
female./' . 

Where women receive promotion: analysis of the Gollegeg and Schools. 
Promotions to tenure have been achieved by women only in the Colleges 
of Letters and Science and in Agricultural and Environmental Sciences. 
We analyzed the promotions to Associate and Full levels over a ten-year 
period,; 1962-3 to 1971-2 (Table 9)V Our source, the lists published in 
the University Bulletin , contained the most complete and accurate data 
readily available, although it presented some problems : (1) persons 
promoted at odd times were not included and (2) these lists combined 
professorial titles with the equivalent titles which did not bestow 
Academic Senate membership benefits. Comparison of promotion and Senate 
membership lists allowed professorial titles to be identified. 

The College of Letters and gcience . In L & S, only 5 women, as 
contrasted to 211 men, were promoted in the professorial ranks during 
the ten year period. Three women and 17 men were promoted to equivalent 
ranks (Lecturer with permanency of employment, Supervisor or Associate 
Supervisor, various research titles) . This means that 92.5% of male 
promotions were In the professorial ranks while only 62.5% of the female 



MALE AND FEMALE PROMOTIONS TO FULL AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 



1962-63 to 1971-72 
;^ Men Women % Men % Women 

1971-72* 

Professor 25 0 100.0 .0 

Associate 22 0 100.0 -..0 



Subtotal 47 0 100.0 .0 
i970-71 

Professor 32 0 100.0 .0 

Associate ■ 27 1 96.4 3.6 



Subtotal 59 1 98.3 1.7 
1969-70 

Professor 31 0 100.0 .0 

Associate 33 4 89.2 ^ 10.8 



Subtotal 64 4 94.1 5.9 
1968-69 

Professor 19 1 95,0 5.0 

Associate 36 2 94.7 5.3 



Subtotal 55 3 94,*^ 5.2 
1967-68 

Professor 33 1 97.1 2.9 

Associate 29 0 100.0 .0 



Subtotal 62 1 98.4 1.6 
1966-67 

Professor 21 2 91.3 8.7 

Associate 22 1 95.7 4.3 



Subtotal 43 3 93.5 6.5 
1965-66 

Professor 17 0 100.0 .0 

Associate 12 1 92.3 7.7 



Subtotal 19 1 95:0 5.0 
1964-65 

Professor 10 0 100.0 .0 

.Associate 21 0 100.0 .0 



Subtotal 31 0 100.0 
1963-64 

Professor 17 0 100.0 .0 

Associate " _13 0 100.0 .0 



Subtotal 30 0 100.0 
1962-63 

Professor 15 0 100.0 .0 

Associate 19 "1 95.0 5.0 



;Subtotal 34 1 97.1 2.9 

total;';'-: 

Professor 220 4 98.2 1,8 

Associate 234 10 95,9 4.1 

v\ i^5^ -14 ,, ^9T7o 3!o , 

* Source: Promotion lists published annually in the Unive rsity 

Bulletin. . : . , ; ■, 
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promotions' were professotlal , " Said another way , only 7.5% of the men 
promoted were in the less--p rest igious equivalent series , while 37 .5% 
the women belonged to this group . 

The 'College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences . In A. & E.S., 
• 9 women, as contrasted to 149 men, were promoted in the professorial 
ranks. One woman and 42 men were advanced in the equivalent title 
series. In this college, 9 of the 10 women promoted were in professorial 
/ titles (90.0%) while 149 of the 19 1 men were professorial (78.0%) . 

A comparison of the statistics drawn from the two colleges sug- 
gests that A. & E.S. hiis been receptive and fair in its promotional 
practices, although the -overall representation of women in A. & E.S. 
is .still < low. ; 

The Ot her Schools . During the same ten-year period, the School of 
Veterinary Medicine made 49 promotions (48 to rank and 1 to eguivalent) . 
All of these fpromotions were men. 

. , > : . .. : The School of Engineering, which promoted 31 individ- 
uals, ^ employs no women. The School of Medicine, being relatively new, 
had promoted only IGof its 123 faculty by the time the 1971-72 lis ts 
; ' were published. All of these were men and one of them was in equiva- 

lent tltlet^j- The Law School, ^w^ promoted 1^ man, contains no tenured 
women as of this writing. 

.The pprtioh of women in the tenure procedures . To receive tenure 
status, a person must be hired at tenure or receive a favorable decision 
. from the combined input of the "tenured facul^^^ 

secret ad hoc committee^ and the Budget Conmdt tee; the Budget Com^ 
is technically able to overturn decisions made at lower levels ^ I^^^^ 
r practice, however, it is almost impossible to find a negative judgment 

at the department level overturned by superior jurisdiction. Consistent 
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departiaent support is needed" at each in~step level of pre-tenure employ- 
ment if the candidate is to be promoted successfully . If it has been 
withheld at any early stage, . extraordinary support from the department 
and the department chairman is required "..when the tenure decision is made, 
if the candidate is to survive. It is impQ.ttant, then, to ask whether 
Support is given equally to men and women in the. early years upon which 
Survival depends. 

Data gathered in 1970-71 (Section IHB) identified 13 women who had been 
employed in L & S on a uon-tenured basis and had served in the University 
for five years or more, long enough to allow evaluation of their promo- 
tional rates. These women were found in eight departments. To determine 
whether or not the males and females in these departments were promoted 
according to the same standards, the proDiotional histories of the 13 
women and the 71 men employed on a nor,- Lenured basis and who had 
served for at least 5 years in the same eight departments were ex- , 
amined. The positions of the men and women at the end of five years ' 
service were compared. For purposes of analysis, an incremental weighting 
of 1 through 11 was given to the various in-step positions'^, and group means 
and standard deviations; were computed for the two groups. The mean score 
for women WHS found to be 4.8 ~ that is, in the latter part of Assistant 
Professor, Step II -- while that of the men was 6.8 , or in the latter 
pa;rt of Assistant Professor , Step III. The standard deviations in both 

cases were the same: 2.5. In a less refined categorization, the data 

■• ■:■ ' : ■ ■ -.--i ... ■■■■■ "- ■ ■■ ■ ■ .■ ■ 2 * 

were grouped. into four categories and weighted incrementally. The 

■■ . ■■ ... ■ ''^'.'[-W 

The categories and weightings were: Instructor (1) ; in Step I ^ 

V (2) ; completed Step I (3) ;': in ' Step II (4) ; completed Step II (5) ; in ' 

Step III (6); completed Step III (7); in Step IV (8); ia V (9) ; 

Associate Professor Step I (10); Above (11). 

The categories and weightings were:, comp].otion of Step I (1); 
completion of Step II (2) ; completion of Step : III (3) ; Step IV and 
'■■■above' ■.■(4)'. : . 



naean, median itnd mode for each group were deterrained . The mean and me- 
dian for women were found in Step II while those for men. were found in 
Step III. The modal group for women was found in Step I although the 
mode for men was in Step II. In each case, then, the answer was the 
same ; the mean, median and mode, all disclosed that women ^^^re disadvantaged : 
as a group, they>^^^^ one full s tep below the comparable male group. In 
practical terms, the women ^ ^ ^^ two years behind the men at the end of 
five years ' They were denied equal salary and placed in a , . 

weakened position for the jump to tenure, which must be accomplished at 
mosdr by the seventh year if it is to be accomplished at all . ^ 
From these data, it is apparent that the eight integrated depart- 
ments (all of which were willing to hire women in ladder positions) have 
not advanced their women as vigorously as their men. This fact is even 
more telling when it is considered in light of the comparable qualifications 
these women presented : at hiring (Section IIIB);. Because the women were a 
rank i owe r than they should have been, i they were placed in double jeopardy; 
not mly was it probably nio re difficult for them to gain favorable 
depaadnnent and ad hoc commit tee evaluations , but also they required 
uriusiSial support at the /'eleventh hoar'' in order to receive the larger 
than mormal advancement necessary to; survive . 

Igemale prospects of academic jotf security . On p nf f- h p mn s f- p1 m^^i v p . : 
aspects of a study of promotional practices is that of ; flow— • the turn- 
over of non-tenured f aculty members . But this information is needed if 
one: wishes to test I whether Davis is another example of the often-heard 
accusation that higher education is "a revolving door; for women." 
Does Davis "move its women on" in disproportion to its rejection rate 
for men? There is, of course, no way, to learn the circumstances of 
faculty departures, whether they are for "better positions" or in response 



"toithe handnoiting on : the wall." But one can learn something about 
the: flow of faculty by following the careers of all non-tenured faculty 
presEnt in a Tjgiven year. This method V7as tried. / 

Our base consisted of all individuals holding non-tenure ladder 
positions in 1964-65. These individuals were followed through vSeven 
years either to tenure or departure- The year 1971-72 was the latest 
year in which promotion or departure should normally account for every- 
one in the group. A count of the Assistant Professor listings in the 
1954-65 catalog produced 200 names, and at this writing, 12 persons (11 
men and 1 women) remain in the current Academic Senate list as Assis- 
tant Prof essors' in their eighth, Ttiandatory terminal year. For them to 
survive, a last-minute reprieve is required,' 

V When the careers of the 200 non-tenured faculty were followed to 
tenure or to departure, the following facts were found: 103 of them \[ 
received Associate Professorships at UCD (97 men and 6 women) ~ more 
than half of the total. But the tenure was disproportionately granted. 
Figuneis show thai:; 53. 2% of the men survived the tenure hurdle (97 of , 
182) \\iiile only 33.3% of fee women .survived (6 out of 18). Two other 
women (11.1%) wei:is:/^^ saved" by being given JLBcturer positions , although 
not ona of the nuasm was assigned this secondary status , Nine women 
failed ±to survive at all and one; is still 3^ limbo. Non- tenured women 
in 1964-— 65 had oifLy one chance in three to become Associate Prof essor s 
in the :usual seven y >:?ar :;, while non-^tenured men had better than a 
fifty-fifty chance for the same reward . 

While, higher, education at Dayis may not be ■ 'only a revolving door 
for women, " it reyolves considerably more often for them than for men . 

: The cost to women of hiring and promotional pattetns at Davis . 
Women are underrepresented in the Colleges and Schools. To examine the 



conseqaences of hiring and promotional patterns, comparisons were made 
b e twee .V the available pool of qualified women"*" and their actual represen- 
tation in the Colleges iind Schools. The patterns of the College, of ; 
Letteris and Science may be used as an example. 

In 1969-70, the latest year for whi^h USOE statistics on national 

Ph.D. production are available, the disciplines represented by 23 of 

1 , ■- , 

the 24 L & S departments produced 11^ 575 male doctorates and 1,926 

, . . ■ ■ 2 

female doctorates, a total of 14.3% female Ph.D. recipients. On the 
basis of 14* 3%, if hiring and promotions wene equal to the available 
pool of doctorates, one would expect to find approximately 54 women on 
the 1. h S Academic Senate ladder faculty , which totalled 380 in 1971-72 . 
In fact , there were only .20 . Only 7 women were full prof essors-^ although 
22 should have been; expected, in a faculty of 151 fij3.1 professors;. One 
would also have expected to find 14 women among; the 96 associate profes- 
sors; instead we find four. ; Promotion :and M.ring procedures have pro- 
vided a.jL & S faculty of isllaghtly -more xthanrj^a^t what minimal 
nonrdiscriminatory practices should have a,gsured in; the year 1971-72 
based on a ver:tical representation of 14.3%; (2D instead of 54). 

Since advanced professorships in 1971-72 rely on Ph.D. production 
earlier than 1969--70, can' examination was made?rf3Jh.D.^^^ r 
durling ! the;::precading;3!?ear:S : 1964-65 , thB laiteat year in whichua degreer 
recipient might normally be expected to have attained the Associate 

■'^National figures for earned doctorates conferred all fields by sex of 
recipient, 1920-1970, are given in Appendix. 15. 

'This total; excludes Military Science .and combines the foreign lan- 
.guages. American Studies program is ' included because full appoint- 
ments have been assigned to it . Other programs ^have not been included 
because all members belong jointly to departments and are enumerated 

. . there. : Because of the method of USOE reporting, statistics on Art were 

. ■ not included'.,^ , . 'r-' 

National figures for earned doctorates conferred, disciplines re- 
presented by ; 23 departments are given in Appendix 16. 
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Professor rank; and 1957-58, a year in whichvrnormal advancement should 
have resulted in a Full Professorship, As is shown in Table 10, one 
would expect 16 Full Professors, 11 Associate Professors, and 19 Assis- 
tant Professors, at a minimum, when these figures are projected on the 
pertinent available pools for each level.. For esxample, based on the 
1957-58 a37ailable pool of doctorates, 10.8% of tSie present Full Pro- 
fessors is^uld be women if hiring and promotional practices had not been 
af f ected-iiby other factors. On such a prorated base, the present Letters 
& Science faculty would contain 27 tenured vomeEr:, almost 2-1/2 times 
the preS3Eat actual; figure of ll. Furthermore, vtso liege- wide Mr.3:ngs ^and 
promoHtloiis. would have produced a:.;Letlters ^& Scl^uee facul:ty containing 46 " 
womeaj a. iflgure more than twice ;the actual' representation o f 1.20. 

Simifiiar computations could easily be made Eor the other Colleges 
and SchooEs. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■V'Tablle'^'lrO' 

Expected 1971-72 Female Faculty Representatioaa^ College of Letters ;& Science 
Projected On the Pertinent AvallabJ^ J^ols of Doc^ 

[1957--58 base;i [1969-70 base] 



DEL Sc S L 6t S Women Women Women Women 

lEaculty Actual Faculty lExpected ; Expected . Expected 

:Total 1971-72 i ID.8% @ 11.5% • @ 14.3% 

Professor 151 7 (16) 17 22; 

Associate 96 ,4 11 (ll) 14 

Assistant 133 9 14 15 • - @ 

.■ Total ' ■ 

faculty 380 20 . 41^:^^ 4 54 . 

* are given in Appendix 15, 



Summary of Findinigs 

1. Promotions and hirings are predominately made in the areas 
generally conceded to be female. 

2. A higher proportion of women than men actie shunted into AcadGmic 
Staff positions with permanency of emplo>Tnent; 

3. Depressed levels of hiring and the lack of early in-st.ep adv:ance- 
ments— • both factors over which the d^apartments have CGmsiderable 
coiitrol ~ are mechanisms by which woinraa have been plac:ed in a 
disadvantaged position for the tenure evaluation procedimsSi.. 

4. Women are less likely to attain jab security : than men. 



3- IN DEPTH STUDY OF 24 ACADEMIC UNITS 



The .suiGiceas oiE faculty women in hiring, promotion, and retention 
procedures is :dmrl:ially det the actions of the particular 

departmeznts ii3iiwh3j.£:h the woruen work. In order to gain a broad but pre- 
cise picture ^ tfee representation of women on the faculty, in terms of 
obligaitionsi uncter the Executive order 11245 as amended with regard to 
sex, we texamiisedi in depth 24 departments, schools, and colleges, selec- 
ting five eaci from the Sciences, Social Sciences, Humanities, Agri- 
cultural mid Mmojm four from the Professions- 
The situisy smiple^ was alsovJselected to contain departments with large 
s tudenit:u:enrjc>iliiient:s > The male-female mix was determined for faculty , 
academic sta^E,, .an3£..s.tudents: (declared majors and graduate students) , 
as well.as f:ox tfeEaching a^^ awarded and degrees conferred. 
The availaible; ipiGKol of doctDxates w also identified for each perti- 
nent disci^pdniSie^S^ production of PhD* s in 1969-70, 
the national!] ::pn^ 1963 to 1970, and the 
productionv:iiiiE969--70 by the 'five top-rate^ defined by 
graduate faaiility;. Against this informational background, we examined 
the hiring ;!p3s:ac:tices of the 24 academic units from 1963 to 1971 . 

! Summaries of the in~depth; study of the 24 departments, schools 
and colleges are shown in Table 11. The data on which these summary 
tables are based are given below: 

Academic faculty - Tables 3a, 4a, 5a, 6a 

Academic staff - Tables 3b, ;4b, 5b, 6b : . 

Graduates and Undergraduate Majors:— Appendix 9 
Teaching Assistantships - Appendix 10 

Degrees Conferred by Departments , Schools , Colleges ~ Appendix 11 
Available Pool of Doctorates - Appendix 12 

College Art Association Statistics for College Art Faculties - 

Appendix' ■';13'' ■■■ 
Summary of Hiring Practices - Appendix 14 : 
Hiring Practices - Raw Data in original copy only Appendix 17 
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The pictdr.ial grapte ^^^ax each of the departments in TabJ.(? 11 il- 
lustrate the faculty -cn2i!S|2fiHat.ion by sex at the various academic lev^jls, 
the white area (wome;n0;;:spsssriinposed ; on the speckled area (men); in • 
three cases the women.Laa. Ilfee academic staff level outnumber the men and 
the speckled area is' s.^jgi^^Miinposed upon the white. In Law, the. academic 

staff consists of oa:ie-^iiHenLWia;dl o and the two coincide exactly."^ 

The graphs are al-LcfeajK^ii ii - the same scale, approximatidy 3/16" for 

each faculty memb;en::.^ Hiisss graphs give visual evidence of the extent 

to which women are jaQjBsasxrrated in (or excluded from) certain deinirl- 

mcnts and illustraites^ltliftt .I^ewels at which they are employed. Tlie data 

upon which the grapfeKiassi'fesed are given in Tables 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

The in depth .staal^^^ (summarized in Table 11) dis- 

there is::i]m':.iEs§Si££: . among 
closed that /these \x^c^S^;^^^::^M:nj::^^ the percentage of female Academic Senate.. 

members exceeds the: pieiHESJ^fi^ie of undergraduate women. With the ex- 
ception of Agriculturaiiig:^:™ is no case in which the per- .• 
centage of Academic; SeiEltv^^^^^^^^ the percentage of women grad- . 
uate students. With tte ^^^sM^eption of Agricultural Economics , there is 
il 9_ A^^^^^^^^^^^^-^ ^ Senate women eq uals or exceeds the po- 
tentia lly available poolllijof^^ wo men faculty as defi ned by the nn tiuna i 
production of PhD' sinV 1969-70, the national production L963- 70) or the 
production of the f ive ipeiis:trinent prestige schools in 1969-70 . 

Department by depaxtimnl: counts of : faculty members in the Davis •, 
catalogs for the period: 1971-72 have identified the departments 

''"This is also true for Sociology at; the Assistant Professor level and 
Political Science at the^cademic Staff level, 

. For example, the pictoriaM-iEepresentation of the Botany; Department in- . 
dicates one woman at FiiOELIf^hite) and one woman at Associate prof esso^^ . 
nine.men at Full (speckle^;,. Sour men at Associate and five men at: 
Assistant professor, Beiaaw^ the line are five men on the academic staff; 

^SuiuiiKiri /ed In jippendicen. 34 and 15 , ; ■ 



which "have been wil] ing to hire women. In ladder ranks (Including 

Acting Assistant Prc»fessor) , only Botany, Philosophy , Agricultural 

Economics and Food T-cience have achieved a female hiring percentage 

which exceeds the nctional percentage of women ^ doctorates for :,tiie fLeld, . 

Applied Behavioral Science, for viiich no national figures are available,. 

has also achieved a seemingly adequate female hiring percentage. In 

the non-ladder ranks (Academic Staf f ) , : six departments; liave exceeded the 

national perct^ntage of women doctorates; Agricultural liconomics, . 

Biccliemis try-l)iophysics , Chemistry , English., Foreign Languages and 

Political Science. The Sctools of Medicine and Law have hired a greater 

percentage of women in non-ladder positions than .the ; national produc- 

tion percentage would suggest, based, on the first professional dei^rce 
instead of the PhD. 

One- third of the academ ic units studied in depth had no woj ian in 
the la d der ranks : Chemistry; Mathematics, Physics, Economics , History , 
Animal Science , Law arid Engineering. Ten units hired no women in no n- 
ladder teaching positions ; Botany Zoology, Physics, Sociology, Economics, 
History Philosophy , Food Science, Animal Science, Engineering. More 
than one-fifth the units did not hire any woman in either cat egory. 
Academic Senate or Academic'teaching Staff , during the eight-year period. 
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Summary of Findings 

1. In general, the hiring and retention policies at Davis have not 
equalled the available pool of women faculty members nor do they 
reflect the patterns of female representation in graduate and 
undergraduate enrollments. 

2. The rarity of women in some departments and schools forwards 
patterns already set. Academic units have not recognized the im- 
portance of women faculty as models to encourage female aspirations 
in fields that are predominately male. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, the present mechanisms are not sufficiently effective 
to insure equitable hiring and promotion of female faculty members . 
Existing affirmative action procedures, to insure the hiring of women 
need to be strengthened. Furthermore the administration needs to es- 
tablish a special review group including administrative officers with 
authority to review all records in cases in which promotion or reten- 
tion is denied to a woman or complaints of discrimination reach the 
group. If it is determined that discrimination has occurred, the in- 
dividual should be reinstated to the appropriate level. 



Introduction 

The status of women faculty at Davis was examined by two distinct 
and separate approaches. Chronologically, the first study done by the 
Task Force was the one described here, in Section IIIB of the report. 
The College of Letters and Science was selected as a typical academic 
unit; information concerning all faculty who were employed by the 
College at the time of the study (spring 1971) was obtained from a study 
of the academic personnel files, which were kindly made available to us 
by Vice Chancellor Dukes. 

A second, more comprehensive study (described in Section IIIA) 
was undertaken during the spring quarter, 1972. Included in Section 
IIIA is a complete analysis by sex of the faculty and academic staff at 
Davis, a 10~year study of faculty iromotional patterns for the entire 
campus, and an in-depth examination of 24 departments from the various 
colleges and schools. Data was obtained from Academic Senate member- 
ship lists. University Bulletins, a computer printout, and various 
other sources. 

Because these two studies were done at different points in time, 
by different authors, and with different data bases, no attempt has 
been made to synthesize the two. On some points, the reports may appear 
to be repititlous. In fact, it is particularly interesting to note 
that the conclusions drawn with regard to hiring and promotional pat- 
terns at Davis are essentially identical, even though the routes taken to 
reach those conclusions are very different. 



IIIB- 



1. Results 

Are there significant differences in the hiring and promotional 
patterns for men and women faculty at UC Davis? In order to answer 
this question, a study was m^lde of the promotional histories of all 
academic personnel employed in the College of Letters and Science in 
the spring of 1971. 

The study includes those faculty with the rank of Assistant Pro- 
fessor I or higher (i.e., ladder positions) plus Lecturers and Instruc- 
tors having both Ph.D. 's and greater than half-time appointments. The 
Departments of Education and Physical Education were excluded because 
p. of their use of special title series, making across the board comparisons 
difficult. The 23 remaining L and S departments were grouped accord- 
ing i:o field (Table 1). Altogether, 357 men and 21 women are repre- 
senttid (Table 2). 



Table 1 

L & S Departments Grouped According to Field 



Biological Sciences 


Humanities & Fine Arts 


Physical Sciences 


Social Sciences 


Bacteriology 


Art 


Chemistry 


Anthropology 


Botany 


Dramatic Arts 


Geology 


Economics 


Zoology 


English 


Mathematics 


Geography 




French & Italian 


Physics 


Political 




German and Russian 




Science 




History 




Psychology 




Music 




Sociology 




Philosophy 








Rhetoric 








Spanish & Classics 







Table 2 



378 Faculty 
. ~ 


Included 


in 


the 




? Study 






Ladder 








■. :.'ulty with, 


Field 




Fa< 






Irregular 


Titles* 










I 

)' ^ 


. 




#? 




Biological Sciences 


35 




3 


i 

5 

7 


-■4- 
i 


2 


0 


0.0 


Humanities and Fine Arts 


117 




12 


9. 


3 


20 


2 


9.1 


Physical Sciences 


88 




0 


0 




5 


1 


16.7 


Social Sciences 


80 




2 






10 


1 


9.1 1 


1 Total 


320 


17 


5. 


0.1 


37 


4 


9.8 j 



For each of the 378 individuals, the following information was 
tabulated: name, address, date of first appointment in an academic 
title, department, school, marital status, sex, degree(s), dale of 
degree(s), degree-granting institution (s) and complete promotional 
histories, including position, rank, step, salary, title code, per- 
cent time, and number of years at each step* Care has been taken to 
mask individual identities in compiling the data, although complete 
anonymity may be impossible where women are' concerned simply because 
there are so few of them. 

The College of L & S is assumed to be representative of the vari- 
ous schools on the Davis campus. L & S was selected for the purposes 
of this study in preference to the professional schools because of the 
broader interest base represented and in preference to the College of 
Agriculture because of difficulties encountered in the changing usage 
of job titles in the latter. 



* Irregular titles include Acting, Visiting , Emeritus, Adjunct , etc. , 
plus Lecturers and Instructors who have both Ph.D.^s and more than 
half-time appointments. 



2. Results 

Male and female faculty at Davis are approximate ly equally well- 
qualified, as determined by the status of the institutions from which 
they r.iceived their degrees (Table 3). Degrees were divided into two 
categories, Prestigious and Non-Prestigious, according to the ratings 
of the effectiveness of doctoral programs listed by discipline and 
published by the American Council on Education in 1971. Institutions 
which scored 1.5 or better in a given discipline were considered 
Prestigious for that d -;cipline, while- those with ratings belcv 1.5 
were considered Non- Prestigious. UC degrees are indicated separa t <• ly 
•IS UC -Jerkeley (where degrees are Prestigious in most disciplines) or 
UC-excupt"Berkeley (where most departments are Non-Prestigious) . 
For 20 of the male faculty, no degrae-awarding Institution was identi- 
fied. Of the remainder, 65% of the men and 62% of the women hold 
Prestigious degrees or degrees from UC Berkeley, while 29% of both 
sexes hold Non-Prestigious degrees or degrees from UC (except Berkeley) 



Table 3 

Institutions from which L & S Faculty Obtained their Degrees 





Total 

/otf //tf %rf 


Total 

%2 #? 


Prestigious 
UC Berkeley 


4A.7 151 

20.2 68 64.9 


38.0 8 

23.8 5 61.8 


UC (except Berkeley) 

Foreign 

Other 


7.7 26 
7.4 25 
13.7 46 28.8 


14.3 3 
14.3 3 
0.0 0 28.6 


None 


6.2 21 6.2 


9.5 2 9.5 


Total 


100.0 337 99.9 ' 


100.0 21 99.9 
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Female faculty have been empj.oyed longer than male faculty on the 
average (Figure 1) . Years of employment were divided into three-year 
blocks (i.e., 0-2, 3-5, 6-8, etc.)- The numbers of single and married 
males and females in each category were determined, and an average time 
of employment was calculated for each group, arbitrarily using the 
middle number in each time category (e.g., faculty employed 6-8 
years were assumed, for the purposes of the calculations, to be em- 
ployed for 7 years). Married women, on the average, have been em- 
ployed ^mo£e_d2an__t^^ as married men, with 17.3 years for the 
women compared to 7.7 years for the men. Single XN/omen, on the average, 
have been employed three years longer than single men (9.3 compared to 
5 . 3 years ) . 

Women faculty are, on the average, older than men faculty 
(Figure 2). Married and single male and female faculty were cate- 
gorized according to age in five-year brackets (i.e., 25-29, 30-34, 
etc.). An average age was calculated for each group, arbitrarily using 
the lower age in each bracket (e.g., 25 years for the 25-29 bracket). 
On the average, married women faculty are t en years older than married 
men faculty (45.6 compared to 35.4 years old), and single women fac- 
ulty are nearly seven years older than single men faculty (44.6 compared 
to 38 years) . 

We have now established that male and female faculty come from 
approximately equally prestigious institutions, and that female faculty 
are generally older and have been employed longer than the male faculty. 
Given just these facts, we might expect to find many women on the 
L 6c S faculty, since the lower turnover rate of females would seem 
desirable. We would also expect to find males and females hired at 
approximately equal levels, and to find the female faculty currently in 
the higher echelons of the; College profile, since they are: older and / 
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have been employed longer. Is this in fact the case? The answer is, 
emphatically 5 NO. 

Women are under-represented in every field . Although they com- 
prise 50% of the population, women occupy only 5% of the laddet 
sitions in the College of L & S [^^ahle l). That is, wonieii are cur- 
rently employed in ladder positions at one-tenth the level which would 
be expected if males and females were raised from birth without sexual 
bias and discrimination. Or, given that the available work force of 
female Ph.D.'s is currently 10-13%* of the total Ph.D. labor force, 
women are employed in ladder positions at the 39-^50% level. 

Women are more frequently employed in non-ladder positions . Po- 
sitions with irregular titles usually confer less status, less pay, 
and/or less opportunity for .advancement than do comparable positions 
in the ladder series. Yet women are found in this group twice as 
often as in ladder positions. (Women hold 9.8% of the .irregular 
titles and 5% of the ladder positions.) Looking at it another way, 
10.4% of all male faculty (37/357) are employed in positions with 
irregular titles, whereas 19% of all female faculty (4/21) are employed 
in such positions. 

Women are underemployed in nearly all departments (Figure 3). 
Women's degrees are primarily in the areas of the Biological Sciences, 
Social Sciences , Humanities , Education,; and Journalism, so the avail- 
able work force in these areas is more than 13% female. Nineteen of 
the L & S departments are included in these categories; yet only three 
of them have more than 13% women. Fewer women earn Ph.D.'s in the. Physical 
Sciences, but there are no" women in the f our Phys . Sci. depts. (Fig. 3). 

* According to the "Report of the Subcommittee on the Status of Academic 
Women on the Berkeley Campus 10% of all Ph. D.^ s awarded by UC 
Berkeley in the last 50 years have gone to women; nationally, 13% at' all 
non-*medical degrees were awarded to women in 1968-69/, see SecLion iLlA 
for additional data on Ph.D. degrees awarded / : ; 
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Female faculty are hired at lover initial positions than male 
faculty . Since there is considerable variation between departments, 
comparisons were made within each of the twelve L & S departments 
which employs at least one faculty woman. To protect the identity of 
the females, the departments are not identified by name. Ihe highest 
initial position given to a male faculty member currently employed in 
a department was compared to the highest initial position given to a 
female faculty member currently employed in that department (Figure 4). 
In every instance, the highest level male appointment was higher than 
the highest level female appointment. The differences are particularly 
pronounced in the Social, Physical, and Biological Sciences. In 
order to obtain an estimate of the approximate salary differentials, a 
-salary was assigned to each position from the regular 1971 9-month 
pay scale. "Off-scale" positions were arbitrarily assigned the salary 
of Professor Step VI, and "Lecturer" positions were assigned the mini- 
mum salary in the Lecturer series. An average initiar salary for 
males and females was then calculated (Table 4). The average highest 
initial salary given to a male in each department would be, had he 
started in 1971, $18, 425. Similarly, the average highest initial 
salary received by a female in each department would be $11,488, only 
62% of that received by the males . 



Table 4 

Salary Differentials for Male and Female Faculty 
(all salaries calculated; according to 1971 9-month pay scale) 





All Male Departments 


Integrated 

cT 


Departments 

,„? ; ; ■ 


Average Highest Initial 
Salary per Department 

Average Highest Present 
Salary per Department 


$17,955 
22,100 


$18,425 
22,100 


$11,488 

14,784 



. . , Female faculty curre::tly hold lower positions thau do male faculty 
The highest present steps held by" male and female faculty per depart- 
ment were determined (Figure 5). In eleven out of twelve departments , 
men currently hold the highest position. In the twelfth , the highes.- 
male and highest female are in similar positions. An estimate of the . 
average salary differential was obtained as described above. The 
top male in each department is currently earning an average salary of 
$22,100 , while the top female is earning only $14, 784, or 33% l^s-g -I'lian 
the top male salary. This situation prevails in spite of the fact that 
the women are older and have been employed longer! , 

The top initial and current salaries in the eleven all-male de- 
partments are comparable to the top salaries received b^ men in the 
twelve mixed-sex: departments (Figure 6, Table 4).. 

One: might argue that: it is misleading to look at only .the top 
positions, and that the picture may be different if; we examine over- 
all averages. Unfortunately, the picture remains unchanged . .v 

Sixty- two p ercent of the women rare hired below the median initial 
step for all L & S faculty (Figure 7) . Only 49% of the men fall below 
the median. 

Similarly, 57% of all women currently hold positions below the 
present median for all L :& S faculty , in spite of the fact that they 
are older and have been employed longer (Figure 8). Only 51% of the 
men fall- below the median . 

Female faculty are promoted more slowly than male faculty . The 
promotional history of each individual who has been in the faculty ■ 
; ranks for 4 years or more was compared to a ''standard promotion rate'! 
■ (Table 5) . The promotional histories Were classified as"advanced," 
"normal," or "slow." Slow promotional histories are those in which a 
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person spent more than the standard number of years in any position or 
at any step, or where the progression was not continuously upward . 
Advanced histories are those in which a person spent less than the 
standard ..number of years in any position or at any step, or where the 
person skipped steps. Acting and visiting titles were counted as 
equivalent to non-prefixed titles. There were many erratic promo- 
tional histories which were "slow" at one point and "advanced" at 
another. A determination of the overall progress was made in these 
cases, and the history was considered "normal" if the slow and ad- 
vanced periods balanced one another. Those which match the standard 
are, of course, also classified as "normal." 

■■Table .5 ■ " , : 
Standard Promotion Rate 



Assistant 


Professor 


I 


2 


years 








II 


2 


years 


Usual total time in title: 






HI 


2 


years 


6-8 years, without skipping 






IV: 


2 


years 


steps 


Associate 


Professor 


I 


2 


years • 








II 


2 


years 


Usual total time in title: 






III 


2 


years 


6 years 




Professor 


I 


3 


year s 








II 


3 


years 








III 


3 


years 





, Only 20% of the women are promoted fester than the standard norm^ 
while 41% of the men are promoted faster (Table 6) . Similarly, 47% of 
the women are promoted slower than the norm, while only 27% of the men 
have slower promotional histories .. 
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' : . ■ Table :6 ■ ■.• 
Promotional Histories of Male and Female Faculty 



College 


Total 


Advar 


.ced 


Normal. : 


Slow 


























. ? ' 




■ 


■ a 




Social 


65 


1 




1 


20 




21 




Biological 


31 


3 


11 


1 


9 


1 


11 


1 


Physical 


67 


0 


27 




23 




■ 17 




Arts and 


















Humanities 


92 


11 


42 


1 


29 


4 


21 


6 


Totals 


255, 


i5 


104 . 


3 


81 


5 . 


70 


7 


Percents 


100% 


41% 


20% 


32% 


33% 


27% 


47% 



Males with administrative duties are promoted faster than the ove r- 
a ll male population, while women with administrative duties are pro - 
moted slower than the overall female population (Table 7). l\fliile 41% 
of all male faculty have advanced promo tional rates , 61% of those 
with administrative responsibilities are in the advanced group. It/ 
appears that administrative responsibilities are generally assets 
toward a successful university career for men. ; Not so for women. 
Although the number of women with administrative duties is almost in- 
significant (3) , 67% (2) have slower promotional rates and 33% (1) 
have /has the normal rate. 

. ■ Table ..7;. 



Promotional Histories of Male and Female Faculty 
Having Administrative Responsibilities 





To tal 


Advanced 


Normal 


Slow 


Male 


56 


34 (61%) 


12 (21%) 


10 (18%) 


Female 


3 




1 (33%) 


2 (67%) 
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Women are given Acting titles more frequently than men . Fifteen 
percent (54/357) of the male faculty have held Acting titles none of 
them had Ph.D. ' s. Twenty-four percent (5/21) of the female faculty 
have, held Acting titles; nearly half of them (2/5) had their Ph.D. ^ s ! 




PART IV 
THE ACADEMIC WOMAN: 
A SURVEY OF FACULTY ATTITUDES AT UC DAVIS 



: Ruth B.: Dixon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The status of women in a university community raises the issue of 
how an elitist institution dedicated to excellence simultaneously serves 
the democratic values of egalitarianism. More and more reports are 
revealing that women are underrepresented in most graduate departments 
and on university faculties , and are proposing that universities make 
institutional reforms to correct this underrepresentation . Do faculty 
members at Davis feel that academic women experience discrimination? 
Are they prejudiced against women as colleagues? Do tliey Support the 
institutional changes that are being proposed to increase the repres- 
entation of women? 

To>find out, we conducted a survey of faculty attitudes toward 
women and toward a series of policies that affect women ' s position in 
the university. In this report on the findings , we shall show that 
most faculty members do acknowledge that, in general, women are dis- 
criminated against in the job market, but fewer perceive that qualified 
women in their own field might have difficulty getting ahead. Most 
faculty members are not prejudiced against their women colleagues , for 
they overwhelmingly reject the notion that women are riot as competent 
as men of critical thinking, research, graduate teaching, or admiais- 
trative work. Many male and female faculty members believe that women 
in the academic world are less professionally oriented than men, how- 
ever, and some male respondents especially fear that children and mar- 
riages suffer when women work. And Davis professors are divided in 
their opinions about the kinds of institutional reforms that would make 
it possible for more women to teach in the university and to enhance^, 
their productivity. Some faculty, members adamantly oppose such reforms. 

See Appendix 1. 



Faculty members do hold some prejudices against women, as our data 
will show, but in this report vre have chosen to emphasize the sources of 
support or lack of support for the kinds of changes that many feel are 
essential if women are to become equal participants in the academic 
world. We sh4li be arguing that policies and practices which on their 
face apply to everyone in fact affect women with much greater severity. 
For example, all faculty members with children are affected when a 
university does not provide child-care services for its employees, but 
women — who have traditionally been assigned responsibrlity f or child- 
rearing — bear the consequences most heavily, frequently to the det- 
riment of their professional careers and ambitions. 

In this report we have made every effort to report the data objec- 
tively, but we have not refrained from using this opportunity to educate 
our readers as to how some policies have unequal impact on men and women 
Just as racial minorities have had to sensitize their fellow citizens 
to the practices of institutional racism, so women have t^o trace out the 
consequences of institutional sexism. 

It is important to remember that this report describes and analyzes 
the responses to an attitude survey. There is no possible way of dis- 
covering from these responses whether sufficient support exists in the 
university to enact all of the reforms we have proposed, or none. For 
one thing, social scientists are well aware that attitudes do not alone 
determine behavior. For another, policy decisions in a university 
are not made by majority rule, and thus majority and minority opinions 
are not readily translated into policy. Finally, much of the impetus, 
for, reform in university policies and practices is coming- from outside 
the university under the auspices of the civil rights and contract 
compliance clauses of federal legislation, and thus, attitudes within 



t:he university are by no means determining. Nevertheless, even with all 
of these provisos, we feel that the Davis comRiunity will find much in 
this report that is informative and stimulating. 

T ie Sample 

In May, 1971, an eight-page questionnaire was sent to all faculty 
members at UC Davis holding the rank of Lecturer or higher. In all, 
1089 questionnaires were distributed. The office of Academic Affairs " 
reports that at least 65 faculty members were on leave and away from 
campus during the Spring Quarter. Of the remaining 1024, 621 returned 
tiieir questionnaires, giving a response rate of 61%, about normal for 
a mailed survey. Sixteen of the returned questionnaires were received 
either too late to be included in the analysis or were largely incom- 
plete, leaving a total sample of 605. Considering the length of the^^^^ Mh 
questionnaire and the extreme time pressures on faculty members late in 
the Spring Quarter, we found the majority response very encouraging. 

Faculty menibers in .the College of Letters and Sciwace and in 
Agriculture, constituting approximately 67% of the total Davis faculty, 
make up 70% of. the sample. Thus, faculty members in the professional 
schools of Law, Medicine, Veterinary Medicine and Engineering are ; 
slightly underrepresented, Full prof essors , approximately 47% of all 
faculty members (including lecturers), are 46% of the sample. Statisti- 
cal tests showed that those who refused to answer particular questions 
within the questionnaire were usually not distinguishable as a group in 
their overall attitudes from those who did answer, but whether this 
applies as well to those who did not return the: questionnaire at all 
cannot of course be determined. 



O utline of the Report 

In Part I of this analysis of the responses to the questionnaire, 
we compare the attributes of a ''typical female faculty member" with 
those of an ''ideal faculty member of either sex" and show that women 
fall short of the ideal on all but one characteristic, but women think 
of themselves as coming closer to the ideal than men do. In Part II 
we compare the responses of male and female faculty members to 45 
questions on attitudes and policy, and point out how a general approval 
of women as colleagues is not translated into support for policy changes 
that would bring more women into the academic profession. In Part III 
we relate pro- and anti-feminist attitudes to such variables as tiie 
respondent's sex, marital and family status, school or college, academic 
rank, and political identity, and demonstrate that attitiir:es about women 
are more closely tied to a political "world view" and to current family 
and university status than they are to factors more distant in time such 
as parents' education or /^employment. Finally, in Part IV we discuss \ 
the overall meaning of these findings with special reference to recon- 
ciling egalitarian ideals with current university practice in hiring, 
promotion, and working conditions of female faculty members, . 



I. THE "TYPICAL FEMALE FACULTY MEMBER" 

Do people have a mental image of what a "typical" female faculty 
member is like, and if so, what are her characteristics and how does she 
differ from their image of what an "ideal" faculty member (of" either 
sex) should be like? Respondents were asked to indicate their impres- 
•ion of a typical female faculty member by plficing an X along a six- 
point scale between eleven pairs of attributes such as tense-calni, 
passive-aggressive, and dependent-independent. Then, on; turning the 
page> they were asked to make the same evaluation of what they considered 
to be an ideal faculty member of either sex . The following charts show 
the distribution of responses along the six-point scale for each pair • 
of attributes, and the extent and direction in which the typical female 
faculty member deviates from the ideal. 

Many people disliked the formulation of the question about the 
"typical female faculty member, " feeling that it; enforced stereotyped 
thinking where none existed or that they knew too few female faculty to 
form a judgment. Nevertheless , about four-fifths of the males and three- 
quarters of the females ill the sample responded.^ The concept of an , 
"ideal faculty member of either sex" was apparently much easier to 
handle, for nine-tenths of both sexes replied to these items. 

. In the following charts, the typical female faculty member closely 
resembles the ideal on two dimensions;, she strikes a perfect balance 



Those who did not give any impression of a typical female faculty mem- 
ber were as a group neither more nor less favorable to women *s rights 
in their responses elsewhere in the questionnaire than wer^i those who 
did give such an impression. 



between being demanding and accepting and between being passive and 
aggressive. Beyond this, she Is slightly less ambitious, independent 
or cooperative than the ideal faculty member would be, and very much 
less open, calm, logical, rational, or productive, l^ere male and fe- 
male respondents differed in their conception of a "typical female 
faculty member," the female respondents reported an image that comes 
closer to the ideal than that of their male colleagues. 

The charts are ordered so that the modal "ideal" category moves 
from the left-hand extreme to the right. A close correspondence of 
"ideal" and "typical" profiles, representing the p ercentages of lespond- 
ents checking each space on the scale does not of course mean that 
individuals necessariiv ratP thp h-m r>inco together. • . 



KEY 

Ideal faculty member: male respondents 
Ideal faculty member: female respondents 



N = approx. 475* 
N = approx. 40* 



Typical female faculty: male respondents ' N approx. A30* 
Typical female faculty: female .respondents N - approx. 35* 



A . THE IDEAL ■ FACULTY MEMBER IS "0PEN"BUT THE TYP ICAL FEMALi ' I s' NOT 
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* Numbers of respondents vary slightly on each dimension, dropping con- 
siderably on the "ideal" dimension of feminine-masculine. 



Over 40% of the male and female respondents insist that the ideal 
faculty member is extremely open, but the typical female faculty member 
falls far short of this ideal in being too closed in both women's and 
men's eyes. Women see one another as being more open than men do, how- 
ever, and thus as coming closer to the ideal. 

B. THE TYPICAL FEMAI,E IS SLIGHTLY LESS miTIOUS THAN THE IDEAl, 

• -60 




AMBITIOUS 



. . . . UNAMBITIOUS 



Both men and Women: see the ideal faculty member as highly ambitious . 
but preferably not extremely so. Women are somewhat more ready to find 
aniition in one another and thus to rate the typical female faculty 
member as approximating the ideal than are men . 
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C. THE TYP .CAL FEMALE IS SLIGHTLY LESS COOPERATIVE THAN THE IDEAL 




COOIERATIVE COMPETITIVE 



There is a greater difference of opinion across the faculty on the 
ideal balance between cooperativeness and competitiveness than there is 
on other dimensions, presumably because both attributes :ire valued under 
differing conditions. On the whole, the male faculty puts more emphasis 
on cooperation than does the female faculty in its image of an ideal 
professor; women tend to look more for a balance between the two. The 
typical female faculty member, in both men^s and women's eyes, does 
attain such a balance, but it is xi/eighted slightly too far toward the 
•competilive end of the scale to be ideal. 

D. ' fHE TYPICAL FEMALE IS IDEAL ON^^T^^ SCALE , , > 




Once again, a balance between the two extremes is considered most 
desirable, although there is considerable spread. le respondents see 
the ideal faculty member as being slightly more accepting than demand- 
ing whereas females tend to emphasise the demanding side. It is inter- 
esting to note on this dimension that the male concept of the typical 
female comes closer to the women's ideal, and the female notion of a 
typical female comes closer to the men's ideal. In their image of a 
typical female faculty member, each pleases the other's ideals more 
thau'i their own! 



E., THE TYPICAL FEMALE FACULTY MEMBER IS FAIRLY FEMININE, BUT, THE 
IDEAL TENDS TOWARD THE MASCULXFsiE 



60 r 
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MASCULINE 



Respondents had no trouble rating the typical female faculty member: 
:m a scale of f eminine^masculine, but the notiorfof an ideal faculty 
^euiber of either s^ rated on this scale proved to be far more 

^"^y respondents insisted that the ideal should be either ^ 



* . About one-third did not answer. 



totally feminine if a woman, or totally masculine if a man; they were 
not willing to consider the traits of "masculinity" and %erninW 
apart from gender. Ambiguous or multiple responses are not included in 
this chart. 

Tile typical female faculty member tends to be somewhat feminine, 
but approximately one- third of the respondents marked her on the mascu- 
line side. An additional analysis sho\^ed that those who found the 
typical female to be the most feminine were, elsewhere in the question- 
naire, most supportive of imprcvements in the status of women, and those 
who found her most masculine were least supportive. Women ^^alued mascu- 
linity in the ideal somewhat less than men, and feminxnity s..jewhat more. 



F, THE TYPICAL FEMALE FACULTY MEMBER IS NEAELY IDEAL ON THE PASSIVE- 
AGGRESSIVE SCALE 



50 



40 - 



330 

u 

u 

0) 

20 



10 




PASSIVE 



.AGGRESSIVE 



than passive., but extreme aggressiveness is almost as undesirable as 
extren^e passivenes.. The typical female faculty member comes fairly 
close to the ideal in both men's and women's opinion, but both groups 



see her as slightly more passive than the ideal. 



G, THE IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER IS CALM; THE TYPICAL FEMALE TENSE 
40 
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J 20 
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TENSE CALM 

The idea.^ faculty member is calnij but not extremely so, with males 
valuing calmness more highly than females . The typical female, on the 
other hand, is seen as somewhat tense, although females see one ^^nother 
as coming somewhat closer to the ideal cC calmness than males do. 

H. . THE IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER IS LOGICAL; THE TYPICAL FEMALE MORE 
EMOTIONAL 



50 - 



40 - 



30 



^20 



10 _ 




.EMOTIONAL ... . . ; .... LOGICAL 



Lmocion and logic are presumably both valued attributes, but when 
it comes to describing what an ideal faculty member would be like, logic 
clearly wins. The typical female faculty member as seen by men strikes 
a balance between the two attributes, with about as many putting her on 
the emotional side as on the logical side. Women are sharply divided, 
with half seeing the typical female academic as highly logical, another 
30% seeing her as somewhat emotional, and only 10% putting her between 
the two categories ! At the same time /women do not value extreme logic 
along with a total absence of emotion in their ideal faculty member 
quite as much as men do. 



I. THE IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER IS INDEPENDENT; THE TYPICAL FEMALE MORE 
DEPENDENT 



1 60 




INDEPENDENT 

Both men and women like an ideal xaculty member to be independent, 
although not necessarily extremely so. The typical female, according to 
women, follows this ideal fairly closely, but the typical female accord- 
ing to men is too dependent for their liking. 
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J. THE IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER IS EXTREMELY RATIONAL; NOT SO THE 
TYPICAI. FEMALE 




IRRATIONAL RATIONAL 



Extreme rationality is highly valued, especially when contrasted with ■ 
irrationality! Women value extreme rationality slightly less than men, 
but women clearly see themselves as coining closer to the ideal than 
men do. 

K. THE IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER IS EXTREMELY PRODUCTIVE; NOT .'sO THE 



TYPICAL FEMALE 




The more productive the faculty member, the better, according to 
both men and women. Yet it i^' obvious from the graph that men see the 
typical female faculty member as being less productive than they would 
like, although once again women see themselves more favorably '• 

In sum, male and female respondents generally agree on most 
qualities of an ideal faculty member. Such a person should be extremely 
open, productive and rational; highly ambitious, logical, independent, 
calm and cooperative; and somewhat aggressive and accepting. Female 
respondents value cooperativeness , calmness , and bt.ing accepting some- 
what less than men do. 

Men view the typical fenale faculty member as appropriately aggres- 
sive and accepting, and nearly independent enough, but insufficiently 
rational, ambitious, logical, cooperative and feminine, and much too 
tense, and closed. 

In comparison, women see the typical female faculty member as com- 
ing closer to the ideal. (Of course, these summary profiles conceal 
the wide range of opinion shown in the charts.) 

Wiat role do. such stereotypes play in the admission of graduate 
women and thci hiring and advancement of faculty women in the university? 
Because faculty women are currently a small minority within the univers- 

^^^^^^-'-yr ^^^^^^ over most graduate admi^?- 

sions and faculty hiring aiid promotion decisions, their more 'favorable 
attitudes cannot be (expected to prevail. If , as in our sample, many 
faculty men view the typical female faculty member as loss logical, 
• rational, or productive ~ three characteristics of great importance; in 
the judgment of academic qualifications women. in the university may 



be severely disadvantaged. However, if most faculty men believe that 
the "typical male faculty member" similarly falls short of the ideal 
(a consideration that could not be pursued in this questionnaire be- 
cause of limitations of time and space), then women may not be as dis- 
advantaged as it appears f va'iy these f indings r 



II., FACULTY ATTITUDES TOWARD ACADEMIC WO>IEN MD INSTITUTIONAL RE F0R>1 

We turn :;ow to a discussion of the distribution of responses of 
male and female faculty members at Davis to 41 statements conceding 
women Vs role in the academic world. Faculty members were asked to 
strong ly agree , agree, disagree , or strongly disagree with each state- 
ment. Although no neutral or "no opinion" category was included, res- 
pondents could refuse to reply to any particular statement and in general 
about 5 to 10 percent did so„ The statements are grouped in the dis- „J 
cussion that follows into eleven clusters containing intercorrelated 
items as they appeared in a'factor analysis of the responses to all 41 
items. Tlrie statistically defined clusters or factors are surprisingly 
clear and followclosely a "common-sense" sorting of items that was 
undertaken prior to the analysis of the results. Tlie account begins 
with the area for which there is most consensus: that discrimination 
exists against women in general and that women do tend to make competent 
academic colleagues. There is less support for the notion that women 
are as: career-minded as men in the university, however, and considerable 
fear is expressed that marriages, husbands and children inevitably suffer 
when women work. In the last section we review some proposed changes in 
personnel policy that would integrate women more closely into the acad- 
emic community by reducing institutional constraints against their full 
participation, only to find that there is much conflict over the idea of 
such reforms, and much resistance to them. 

Four ambiguous statements were eliminated from the analysis of the 45 
items included in the original questionnaire. 

Non-response ranged from a low of 1,2% to the statement "It seems to 
me that women are just as capable of doing competent research as are 
men" to a high of 24.2% to the statement "Female faculty do not pub- 
lish much as males in their field. " 



A. Exi'stence of Discrimination 



MOST FACULTY MEMBERS ACKNOWLEDGE THAT WOMEN ARE DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST IN OBTAINING JOBS AND RESEARCH GRANTS 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


K 


Many qualified women can't 
get good jobs, although 
men with the same skills 
have less trouble 


M 
F 


20.5% 
40.9 . 


61.8% 
50.0 


14.4% 
4.5 


3.3% 
4.5 


(482) 
(44.) 


Men generally have an 
easier time getting 
research grants than 
their female colleagues 


M 
F 


4.3 
19.4 


49.9 
52.7 


42.5 
25.0 


3.3 
2.8 


(391) 
(36) 


People tend to find 
highly successful 
women particularly 
threatening 


M 

F 


2.9 
7.3 


34.3 
46.4 


54.4 
36.6 


8.4 
■ 9.8 


(452) 
(41) 


The truly qualified 
women in my field have 
no trouble achieving 
re'^.ognition and 
getting ahead 


M 

F 


15.2 
14.3 


48.2 
30.9 


30.9 
40.4 


5.7 
14.3 


(475) 
(43) 



Faculty members overwhelmingly agree that women experience job ' 



discrimination; yet remarkabl3r fewer believe that, "truly qualified" 
women in their own field have difficulty achieving recognition. Women 
are much more likely than men to perceive discrimination within the 
academic world, for only a little over half of the men compared to 
almost three-quarters of the women feel that men generally have an 
easier time getting research grants than their female colleagues. 

Interestingly, female respondents all presumably "truly qualified" 

academic women — more readily agree that people tend to find highly 
successful women par t.lcularly threatening, revealing much about the 
\ ambiguities of their position under existing conditions . 
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B. Attitudes .Toward Women as Colleagues 

1. MOST FACULTY MEMBERS BELIEVE THAT WOMEN ARE AS CAPABLE AS MEN 
OF INTELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENT 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 

1 : 1 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


It seems ' me that women 














are judt as capable, of 


M 


42.0% . 


52.4% 


5.2% 


0.4% 


(498) 


dcing competent re- 


F 


, 70.5 


25.0 


2.3 


2.3 


(44) 


search as men 














Women are probably not as 
good at critical think- 
ing as men 


M 
F 


1.5 
0.0 


10.5 
2.4 


58.1 
32.5 


29.9 
65.1 


(485) 
(43) 



Apparently, if women suffer discrimination it is not because they 
are perceived as intellectually inferior to men. Male and female res- 
pondents overwhelmingly agree that women are just as capable of doing 
competent research as are men. (However , many more women agree strongly 
than men.) Similarly, respondents believe that women are as good at 
critical thinking as men, but even so, 12% of the male respondents feel 
that they are not! 



er!c 



2. MOST FACULTY MEMBERS SEE WOI^N AS COMPETENT COLLEAGUES 







Strongly 
Agree 


1 

i 

Agree j 


. Strongly 
Disagree i _ . 

Disagree 


« 1 

i 

1 


Generally speaking, women 
, do not handle profes- 
s lonai sLauus wiLn mucn 
sophistication or 
restraint 


M 
F 


1.1% 
0.0 


5.4% 
0.0 

■ 

i 

— 1 


62.5% 30.9% 
34.1 ; 65.9 

i 


1 

(475) 
(44) 


Men who regard faculty 
women favorably usually 
change their minds when 
they have to work 
closely with them on 
departmental committees 


M 
F 


1.5 
2.6 


8.0 
0.0 


73.0 
53.8 


■ 

17.5 
43.6 


(412) 

(39)- 
1 


Sexual tensions are likely 
to cause problems when 
women are on the faculty 


M 

F 


1.8 
2.3 


7.4 
2.3 


67.6 
47.7 


23.2 
47.7 


(457) 
(44) 

1 


Women tend to be better at 
teaching younger under- 
cradiiafp c; fiidsnts than 
at teaching advanced 
graduate students 


M 


0.7 
0.0 


9.3 
0.0 


74.0 
64.1 . 


16.1 
35.9 


(430) 
(39) 


I would be reluctant to 
hire a woman for a fac- 
ulty position because she 
would probably not stay 
on the job as long as 
a man 


M 

F 


2.3 
2.3 


14.5 
2.3 


59.7 
39.5 


23.6 
55.8 


(484) 
(43) 



Neither are women discriminated against because they are thought 
incapable of handling professional responsibility. Most Davis faculty 
members view women as highly competent colleagues . Only small minor- 
ities claim that women cannot haitdle their professional status with 
dignity and rest Int, that their presence creates sexual tensions among 
faculty members , or that they are better suited to teaching undergraduates 
than graduate students. But 17% of the male respondents believe tliat a 
woman will not stay oh^ t^ as long as a man, and would be reluctant 7 

to hire women for this reason! 



3. . MANY FACULTY MEMBERS DO NOT SEE WOMEN AS SERIOUS PROFESSIONALS 
AND ADMIT THEY WOULD FAVOR A MALE CANDIDATE 



. 1 

i 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


! Disagree 

1 


Strongly • ' ^ . 
Disagree i 

i 


In my opinion, departments 
with TQore women on their 
faculliies have less 
prestige than those 
with fewer 


M 
F 


2.2% 
2,2 


15 . 8% 
23.7 


i 

70.3% 
44.7 

— , — . . ^ 


11.7% i(418)i 
28.9 ; (38)1 

. i 


Female faculty do not 
publish as much as 
males in their field 


M 
F 


1.3 
2.7 


26.4 
13.6 


61.5 
48.7 


10.8 
35.1 


(379) 
(37); 


All other things being 
equals if confronted 
with a choice between 
a male or female candi- 

" date for a faculty posi- 
tion 1 would favor the 
male 


M 
F 


3.3 

2.4 


44.8 
14.2 


43.5. 
54.8 


• 8.4 , 
28.6 


(A51) 
(42) 


Men in the academic world 
are generally more car- 

, eer oriented than their 
female colleagues 


% 
F 


7.1 
9.1 


41.9 
34,9 


42.7 

31.8 : 


■ 8.2 
25.0 


(475) 
(44) 



However, many faculty members • — women as well as men — do not 



view women as serious professionals. Eighteen percent of the men and 
26% of the women' believe that departments with more women on their 
faculties have less prestige. (One does not know whether these res- 
ponses reflect private attitudes or public, reality .) Substantial 
minorities of both men and- women believe that women do not publish as 
much as their male colleagues , and almost; half believe that academic 
men are more career oriented. If: faculty members believe that their 
prestige is enhanced by the productivity of their departmental colleagues 
and that women are less productive, then i'>ey may be reluctant to hire^ 
them. In this context , it is: noteworthy that nearly half of the male 
faculty members and one-sixth of the women admitted that, even if all 
other things were equal, they would choose a male over a female job candidate 



C . Attitudes Toward Faculty Members as Spouses and Parents 

i: FACULTY KEMBERS FEEL THAT ^lEN ARE MORE CAPABLE OF COMBINING 
MARRIAGE AND CAREER THAN ARE WOMEN ^ 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


Few women are capable of 














• being good wives, 


M 


11.3% 


40.5% 


37,6% 


10.6% 


(470) 


mothers/ and profes- 


' F 




11.4 


■45.5 


36.4 


(44) 


sionals simultaneously 












Few men are capable of 
being good husbands , 
fathers and profes- 
sionals simultaneously 


M 
F 


4.4 
4.6 


28.5 . 
9.3 


47.9 
53,5 


' 19,2 
32.5 

■ 


(480) 
(43) 



Although they perci^iive women as competent colleagues, faculty mem- 
bers feel that women are: more frequently handicapped by confJ.icts be- 
tween family and career responsibilities than are men. This perception 
may reflect the reality of existing conditions more than a bias against 
wives and mothers working, but nevertheless, women were less likely than 
men to agree that few women are capable of being good wives, mothers and 
professionals simultaneously , Only one-fifth of the faculty women agreed 
compared to half of iihe men. Women were also less likely to think that 
few men are cap^abie of being good husbands, fathers and professionals 
simultaneously, although one-third of the men thought this was the case. 



2. SOME MEN FEAR NEGATIVE CONSEQUENCES WHEN WIVES WORK 





^ 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


The husband of an academic 
woman is often forced to 
perform domestic duties 
that should not be his 
respoasibility 


M 

T7 

r 


2.9% 
U . U 


13.5% 

U.U 


66.3% 
53. 6 


17,4% 
46.4 


(415) 
(41) 


Husbands and wives who 
both have faculty posi- 
tions always end up com- 
peting with each other, 
whether they intend 
to or not 


M 
F 


1.6 
0.0 


15.7 
0.0 


71.9 
52.4 


10.8. 
37.5 


(427) 
(40) 


Professional competition 
between a husband and 
wife is bound to be 
harmful to a marriage 


M 
F 


4.0 
4.8 


28.6 
14.6 


59.4 
56.1 ^ 


8.0 

24.4: 


(451) 
(41) 


In my opinion, children 
of working mothers are 
not as w(. 11 ad-justed 
as children of non- 
working mothers 


K 
F 


9.1 

2.5 


34.7 
15.0 


43.8 
42.5 


12.4 
36.4 


(452) 
(40) 



One man in six fears that husbands of academic women would be 
weighed down with domestic duties , and that faculty husbands and wives 
would inevitably compete with each other. More substantial, minorities 
believe that professional competition between a husband and wife is 
bound to be harmful to a marriage, and that children suf fei: when their 
mothers work. The fact that many more men than women have these fears 
suggests that some men feel a strong stake in keeping their wives at 
home.. • , , ' 
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3. 'faculty MEIBERS FEEL THAT: WOMEN HAVE A RIGHT TO PURSUE 
INCREASED JOB OPPORTUNiTIES 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


Women should hold off mak- 
"inp dBmanrlc; imfil mnTG 
of the der lands of min- 

' ority group members 
are met 


M 

F 


1.5% 
0.0 


5.7% 
6.9 


61.2% 
A1.9 


31 . 5% 
51.2 


(A70) 
(A3) 


In my opinion, in the 

as we haVE: now in . title 
univerai tj.es, women 
really have no busiriess 
pushing for increased 
job opportunities 


M 
F 


. 2.0 
2.3 


8.7 
2.3 


50.9 
22.7 


38.3 
72.7 


(A93) 
(AA) 


Women should be considered 
for fellowships and other 
support without consider- 
ation of their marital 
status 


M 
F 


23.8 
AA.2 


65.1 
A8.8 


9.9 
6.9 


1.2 
0.0 


(A 95) 
(A3) 


Graduate education for 
wamen is a poor invest- 
ment since they often 
do not use their 
training 


M 


3.2 
0.0 


26.7 
2.3 


5A.0 
50.0 


16.0 
A7.7 


(A7A) 
(AA) 



The majority of faculty members do not fear negative consequences 



to the family, however, and almost all feel that women ^ regardless of 



marital status, do have a right to press for greater opportunities even 



in a tight j ob market and in competition with minority group members . 
It is remarkable, nevertheless, that 30% of the male respondents ' think 
that graduate education for women is. a poor investment because they 



often do not use their training! 
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D. Attitudes Toward Institutional Reforms to Alleviate Dis cr imination 
Against Women 

We have seen that faculty members believe that women are discrim- 
inated against and should demand increased opportunities, that they are 
highly competent colleagues (although many perceive them as less produc- 
tive than men), and that women are likely to have difficulty combining 
the roles of wife, mother and professional under existing conditions . 
What, if anything, are faculty members willing to do to change these 
existing conditions — to help women become equal participants in che 
academic world? Those who prefer reform without conflict will be dis- 
mayed by these findings, for faculty members are sharply divided on 
most feminist proposals for institutional reform, and what is more, 
they are more lik,ely to have a strong opinion. 



1 . Reforms that Assist Faculty Members Who are Spouses and Parents 

a. FACULTY MEMBERS DIVIDE SHARPLY OVER REFORMS TO ASSIST 
FAMILIES 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


All xaculty should be per- 
mitted to hold less thaa 
full time appointments 
without prejudice to 
eligibility for promo- 
tion, tenure, and sab- 
batical leave 


M 
F 


13.9% 
- 28.6 


40.1% 
45.2 


33 .2^ 
26.2 


12.8% 
0.0 


(476) 
(42) 


Fav^-ulty members, regardless 
u.u &ex, iauouxa oe permiL-" 
ted leaves of absence to 
take care o£ young 
children 


M 
F 


10.5 
28.6 


42.4 
33.3 


32.1 
33.3 


15.0 
4.7 


(474) 
(42) 


Husbands and wives should 
□e auxe to no±ci racu±ty 
positions in the same 
department so long as 
each does not partici- 
pate in promotional 
decisions regarding 
the other 


M 

F 


10.4 
30.2 


37.5 
44.2 


34.4 
13.9 


17.6 
11.7 


(498) 
(43) 


The university should make 
childcare facilities 
available to all faculty 
members and employees 
who desire them 


M 

F 


15.0 . 
28.6 . 


28.0 
38.1 


35.5 
30.9 


21.6 
2.4 


(482) 
(42) 


Piovislon should be made 
for paid ma:temity leave 
for,' female faculty ' 


M 

F 


5.8 
16.7 


30.8 
33.3 


43.2 
'42.8 . 


20.2. 
7.1 


(486) 
(42) 



Only half of the male ^respondents compared to three-quarters of the 
females believe that faculty members should be granted part-time appoint-. 
mentSywithout penalty or leaves of absence to t;ie care of young child- 
ren, or that husbands and wives should be able to teach in the same 
department. |i Forty-three percent of the men compared of th^ 

women agree that the university should provide childcare services, and : 



37 compared to 50% agree that female faculty members should receive 
paid maternity leave. On every reform except the first, more men 
expressed strong disagreement than strong agreement. Quite the oppos- 
ite was the case for women, although significant minorities among them 
also resisted each of the prop'ocals.V 

b. SUPPORT FOR FAMILY--RELATED REFORMS VARIES WITH MARITAL STATUS 



Those who agree 




Never 
Married 


Married 


Formerly 
Married 


. with 




% V ' ir 




# 


,% # 


Part-time 

appointments 


F 


26.6 15 
50.0 12 


54.1 
86.3 


447 
22 


76.7 30 
83.3 12 


Leaves of 
absence 


M 
J 


18.8 16 
25.0 12 


53.5 
77.3 


445 
22 


65.5 29 
81.8 11 


University 
child care 
facilities 


M 
F 


38.6 16 
33.3 12 


40.9 
71.4 


452 
21 


74.2 31 
83.4 12 


As one would 


expect, 


support for 


these policies is 


strongly re- 


lated to marital 


status. 


For both men 


and women, 


fprmerly-married res- 



pondents (who are now separated, divorced or widowed) are more likely 
to support reforms facilitating the combination of careers and families 
than are married faculty members , and the never-married support them 
least. Withia each of these marital categories, women are far more 
likely to favor change than are men. Divorced men are particularly 
supportive of reform, however , to an extent equal to married women and 
far surpassing never-married women, i It appears that men who, by -virtue 
of their own life experiences assume responsibilities traditionally 
assigiied .-to -women,.- especially- appreciate the~need- for policies that 
permit the combination of professional and familial responsibilities; 



c. SUPPORT FOR MODIFYING NEPOTISM REGULATIONS VARIES WITH 
MARITAL STATUS 



Those who agree 
with 




Never 
Married 


Married 


Formerly 
Married 




% # 


% 




%. # 


Modifying 
nepotism 
regulation's 


M 

F 


35.3 17 
58.3 12 


47.5 
85.7 


466 
21 


27.8 31 
84.7 13 



Half of the men compared to three-quarters of the women favor em- 
ploying husbands and wives in the same department. Although the res- 
trictions on nepotism technically affect both men and women, in fact, 
women generally must make the career sacrifices^ Again, support for 
this policy varies with the personal situation of the respondent. Half 
of the married men, one- third of the never-married, and only one-quarter 
of the formerly-married men favor modifying nepotism regulations. Among 
women, however, the level of support is much higher, especially among 
the married and formerly-married who would be most directly affected. 



d . SUPPORT FOR MODIFYING NEPOTISM REGULATIONS INCREASES WITH. 
SPOUSE'S EDUCATION 



Those who agree 


High School, 
Some College 




MA- 


PhD 




with 






,% # 


% 




Modifying ^ 
nepotisiD ^ 
regulations . 


34.9 129 

* . 2 


49.4 182 
* 0 


51.7 118 
85.7 7 


73.2 
93.3 


41 
15 



What about those married men who have so little enthusiasm for re- 
laxing nepotism regulations?? Are they trying to thwart their wives' am- 
bitions? Our data suggest a somewhat more charitable interpretation. 
Among male faculty members whose wives have a PhD, nearly three-quarters 



support changing nepotism regulations. (Fourteen of the fifteen female 
respondents whose husbands have a PhD favor the change!) Male faculty 
whose wives have an MA degree or less provide little support for the 
change, however, and they constitute nine-tenths of the sample of 
married males. Again, those who are directly affected by existing 
restrictions are most likely to want to change them^ 



2. Reforms that Create Equitable Practices of Recruitment and 
Advancement 



FACULTY MEMBERS SUPPORT POLICIES CREATING EQUITABLE PRACTICES 
OF RECRUITMENT AND ADVANCEMENT 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


Persons with lectureships 
or research appointments 
should be periodically 
reviewed for aiivance- 
ment to assistant 
professorships or 
higher 


M 

F : 


15.5% 
32.5 


63.7% 
55.8 


16.0% 
9.3 


4.8% 
2.4 


(458) 
(43) 


When faculty positions be- 
come open, they should 
always be listed pub- 
licly in the official 
organs of professional 
associations so that all 
interested persons have 
an opportunity to apply 


M 
F 


22.6 
54.6 


47.1 
38.1 


25.6 

6.8 


4.7 
0.0 


(486) 
(42) 


Age should not be a criter- 
ion in adniit ting men or 
women to graduate school 
or considering them for 
faculty positions 


M 
F 


14.3 
33.3 


37.0 
28.6 


40.5 
33.3 


8.1 
4.7 


(491) 
(42) 



Because so many faculty women have been relegated to r.on-ladder ' posi 
tions and passed over when regular faculty appointments are made, it: is 
important to create opportunities for movement out of these positions. 



* Numbers too small to show percentages • 



Large: majorities of faculty members believe that persons in non-ladder., 
positions should be reviewed regularly for possible advancement. Large 
majorities also favor listing all faculty openings publicly so that all 
interested persons have an opportunity to apply. Much less support 
exists for admitting older persons to graduate school or initial faculty 
appointments, a policy that particularly affects those women who have 
postponed their: careers until after their child-rearing years. 

3. Reforms that Place Women in Positions of Authority 



WOMEN SUPPORT REFORM IN ACADEMIC POLICY-MAKING MORE STRONGLY 
THAN MEN 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


N 


A standing committee on the 
Status of Women at Davis 
should be appointed to 
report annually on the 
progress of the campus 
In achieving equality 
of opportunity for 
woman 


M 
F 


10.1% 
27.9 


42.8% 
44.2 


36.5% 
' 18.6 


10.5% 
9.3 


(474) 
(43) 


Women should be repres- 
: anted on all Senate com- 
mittees that have major 
responsibilities for 
academic policy 


M 
F 


14.4 
41.5 


37.9 
34.2 


37.6 
22.0 


10.1 
2.5 


(466). 
(41) 


Women should be included 
on every departJ^antal 
committee of graduate 
admissions 


M 
F 


3.3 
20.0 


25.6 
35.0 


56.6 
45.0 


■ 14.5 
0.0 


(456) 
(40) 


A Department of Women's 
Studies should be 
organized at Davis if 
there is a demand for it 


M 
F 

■ 


3.2 
7.1 


26.3 
21.4 


40.7 
38.1 


29.9 
33.3 


(472) 
(42) 



Three-quarters of the female faculty but only half of the male 
faculty feel that women should be represented on all major Senate 
policy-making committees, and that a standing committee on the Status of 



Women at Davis should, be appointed to oversee the achievement of equal- 
ity of opportunity for women. Fifty-five percent of the women compared 
to 30% of the men feel that women should be included on all departmental 
committees of graduate admissions (of course, each department would need 
female facility members for thic). Only 30% of both men and women favor 
organizing a Department of Women's Studies at Davis similar to those 
/organized at some other colleges; and universities, even if there is a 
demand for it, and one-third of the faculty women (slightly more than 
the men) disagree strongly with the idea. 



^ • Reforms that Overcone Past Discrimination Against Women 

EXCEPT JfflEN THE ISSUE OF: MALE OPPOSITION IS RAISED , ; FEW 
FACULTY MEMBERS FAVOR SPECIAL RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


strongly 
Disagree 


' n: 


Departments should actively 
seek women faculty mem- 
bers even when some male 
faculty are opposed to 
the idea 


M 
F 


10.5% 
29.3 


43.0% 
48.8 


38.6% 
22.0 


7.9Z 
0.0 


(461) 
(41) 


It is important for female 
students to have female 
faculty to turn to 


M 


4.6 
13.9 


36.5 
48.8 


51.6 
27.9 


7.3 
9.3 


(461) 
(43) 


Departments with small 
percentages of women 
graduate s tud ent s should 
actively recruit more 

, ./-.women':' 


M 
F 


4.0 
14.9 


20.8 
22.5 


61.7 
60.0 


13.5 
2.5 


(476) 
(40) 


Female applicants for 
faculty positions should 
be sought; out and given 
preference until their 
numbers on the faculty 
■\ ' . approximate the number 
of women trained in the 
field 


m: 

F 


3.7 
21.5 


14.0 
30.9 : 


53.9 

:^o.4 


28.4 
7.1 


(486) 
(42) 



Over half of the male respondents and over three-quarters of the 
■femal'' ^en ^ hat departments should actively seek women faculty even 

^ acuity are opposed to the idea , but once the issue of 
the ^u^i^ui. axess of male opposition is removea, support for the active re- 
cruitment of women plummets. Only 25% of the men believe that depart- 
ments with small percentages of women graduate students should actively 
recruit others, and only 18% believe that female applicants for faculty 
positions should be sought out and given preference until th^ir numbers 
on the faculty approximate the number of women trained in the field! It 
is interesting that slightly over half of the female faculty members 
favor preferential hiring of faculty women but only 37% of them favor 
active recruitment of women graduate students Whereas high proportions 
of men strongly disagree with preferential hiring, high proportions of 
women strongly agree. 

Preferential recruitment of graduate and faculty women to overcome 
past discrimination is the policy that receives the least support of all 
the policies in the survey. Yet, nationwide, the number of "affirmative 
action""programs to encourage hiring of racial minorities and women is " 
growing, and such programs are increasingly seen as legitimate and 
effective means for correcting long histories of direct and indirect 
discrimination. As a result of legal actions throughout the United 
States, affirmative action programs are being developed by a number of 
colleges and universities who seek to avoid the penalty of withdrawal 
of federal funds for non-compliance with the 1968 Executive Order 11375 
prohibiting federal contractors from discriminating on the basis of sex. 
Yet such a program receives the support of only one-fifth of male faculty 
members at Davis and one-third of the female faculty. 

Active recruitment and preferential hiring does not mean that 



"quality will be sacrificed'* or that "women with fewer qualifications 
will be hired over men with more, "'as so many insist. It does mean that 
where qualifications (always difficult to determine precisely) are 
relatively equal , preference must be given to female rather than male 
candidates until equitable rarios of men and women are achieved. 

Active recruitment of female graduate students is also necessary 
to overcome a history of discrimination. Past numbers of female appli- 
cants for graduate programs may themselves reflect discriminatory prac-, 
tices and should aot be used by departments as an excuse for the under- 
representation of women. Programs for bringing minority students into 
graduate schools show how quickly , the number of qualified applicants 
grows when word spreads that departments are truly interested in finding 
and encouraging such students. 

"Why can ' t a woman be more like a man!" This seems to sum up fac- 
ulty attitudes' toward academic women and institutional reform at Davis . 
Respondents are very willing to acknowledge women's competence in the 
performance of academic duties and to deplore the existence of discrimina- 
tion against highly qualified females. But policies that draw attention 
to women as women meet with resistance. Although they acknowledge that 
women have special difficulties in combining the roles of wife, mother 
and professional under existing conditions , approximately half of the 
male faculty members and from one-quarter to one-third of the females 
are not willing to support proposals for university sponsored childcare 
centers, part-time employment without penalty, or leaves of absence to 
take care of young children — all proposals that would reduce these 
difficulties. There is even less support for paid maternity leave. 

Many faculty members do not recognize that women have an important 



role to play as wonien on university policy-making committees or in de- 
partments as authorities about themselves., And fewer than one male in 
five believes that female applicants for faculty positions should be 
sought out: and given preference until their numbers on the faculty 
approximate the numbers of women trained in the field » 

In the next section, we will pinpoint some groups among the Davis 
faculty that recognize L ^ need for institutional responsiveness to 
women's rights V Unfortunately we will also find that these groups are 
numerically small and relatively powerless. 



III. DETER^UNANTS OF FEMINISM 



We have seen how male and female faculty members as a whole .have 
responded to individual statements^ concerning the role of women in acad- 
' emic life and to proposals for Institutional reform. But among what 
groups in the Davis faculty is support for the equal participation of 
women most likely to be found? 

To answer this question, we condensed the data into a simplified 
"feminism index." Persons scoring high on the feminism index hold favor 
able attitudes toward women as professionals and toward institutional 
reforms supporting equal participation by women . The index was con- 
structed by coding the answers to 27 attitude and policy statements for 
each respondent so that the "least feminist" response received one point 
the next, two, the next, three and the "most feminist ," four points .* 
Each person was then assigned a total feminism score out of a maximum of 
100 points and a minimum of 25 points , based only on those questions 
among the 27 that he or she had answered. The mean feminism score , for 
the sample of 605 faculty members was, 63 .1 with a standard deviation of 
10,5. Group scores above 62.5 show pro-feminist leanings and scores be- 
low. 62.5 are anti-feminist. . 

In the section that follows, the relation between feminism scores 
and such variables as sex, age, family background, current: family status 
position in the university, and political identity are explored . The,' 
most pro-feminist groups are found to be women, young faculty members, 
divorced men and women, men with highly educated wives, and persons who 
. consider themselves to be "left liberal" or "radical" politically . 

* Fifteen items on which there was little difference of opinion across 

• the faculty were excluded from the index, along with three additional 
items for which a clear interpretation of pro- and anti-feminism was 
not possible. 



A. Sex 



WOMEN ARE MORE PRO-FEMINIST THAN MEN 



Sex 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM SCORE, 


Male 


525 


\ 91.9 • 


. . 63 


Female 


: 47 


8.2 


■ ,73; . ■ 




572* 


100.0 


Range = 10 



As we have seen, the 47 female respondents comprising 8% of the 
total sample responded more favorably to the feminist issues raised in 
the questionnaire than did the 525 males. Their average feminism score 
was 73 compared to 63 for men, one of the larger differences found be- 
tween groups. 

B. Age 

YOUNGER FACULTY MEMBERS ARE MORE PRO-FEMINIST THAN OLDER MEMBERS , 



Age 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM SCORE 


Males 








20-29 


' /■ '32 


6.2 


68 


30-39 


189 


36.3 


64 


40-49 


159 


30.6 


63 


50-59 V 


103 


19.8 


'.••61.'-:v 


60+ 




,v,7,.l 


; 59 ■ 






100.0 


Range = 9 


Females 

20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60+ 


3"' 
20 
15 

4 


6.5 
43.5 
32.6 " 

8.7 

100.0 


76 
74 
73 
68 

Range = 9 



Numbers do not add to 605 because some respondents did not provide 
information on sex, age, rank, \etc. 



Younger faculty members are more pro-feminist than older faculty 
members, with the exception of the very small number of female profes- 
sors over the age of 60 whose group average is the highest of them all ! 

C. Family Background 

1. Education of Father and Mother 

ONLY WOMEN ATTITUDES ARE AFFECTED BY THEIR PARENTS^ 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Education of Father 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM SCORE 


Males 










High school 


276 


53.1 




63 


Some college 


70 


13.5 




62 


BA or equivalent 


77 


14.8 




63 


MA or equivalent 


• : 54 : 


10.4 




62 


PhD or equivalent 


41 


8.0 




64 




-V 518 


99.8 


Range 


= , 2 [ 


Females 










High school 


17 


36.9 




70 


Some college 


. 6 


13.1 




73 


BA or equivalent 


■ 7 : 


15.2 




72 


MA or equivalent 


9 , 


19.5 




77 


PhD or equivalent 




: 15.2 




79 




46 , . 


99.9 


Range 


= 9 : 



Education of Mother 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM SCORE 


Males 










High school 


295 


56.9 




(53 


Some college 




19.0 




42 


BA or equivalent 








■63 


MA or equivalent 


3i ■ ■ 


6.0 




65 


PhD or equivalent 


4 ^ 


0.8 




64 




517 


99 .9 


Range 


= 3 , ■ 


Females 










High school 


19 


42 ,2 




71 


Some college 


9 


20.0 




70 


BA or equivalent 


13 


28.9 




77 


MA or equivalent 




8.9 : 




78 


PhD or equivalent 


; ;;0 : 


0.0 










100.0 


Range 





; Surprisingly, the educational attainment of their parents has no 
effect upon male faculty members! feminist attitudes, iiowever, those 
female faculty members whose mothers received at least a BA or whose 
fathers received an MA or PhD are significantly more pro-feminist than i 
those whose parents had less education. It is interesting to note that 
parents of female faculty members were more likely to have post-graduate 
training than the parents of males! 



2. EaploymeTLt of Mother 

FACULTYMEMBERS WHOSE MOTHERS ALWAYS WORKED ARE MORE 
PRO-FEMINIST THAN THOSE WHOSE MOTHERS WORKED SOMETIMES 
OR NEVER 



*%as your mother employed when you were living at home?" 



Siiployment of Mo ther 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM Si^PE ' 


yi0.es 








Yes, always 


50 


9.7 


67 


Yes , sometimes 


155 


30.1 


63 


No, never 


309 


60.1 


62 




514 


99.9 


Range = 5 


Females 

laes, alwagp-s 
lEes , somen'mes . 
Nb, never 


16 
25 

47^;. 


12.8 
34.0 
53.2 

100.0 


78 
73 

■73; 

Range = 5 



The maf.QXity of Davis professors grew up in families in which:3M^' 
moJfher was never employed outside the home. Faculty members whose 
mdtiiers were always employed hold somewhat more pro-femj.nist attituc^^s 
tlmi those 'whose moth or never. 



D. Marital Status 

FEMINISM VARIES WITH MARITAL STATUS FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 



r 



Marital Status 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


^--^ Average - 
' FEMiN ISM, SCORE 


Males 










Never married 


17 


3.3 




58 


Married 


474 


90.8 




63 


Divorced 


23 


4.4 




71 




514 . 


98.5* 


Range 


= 13 


Females 










Never married 


12 


25.5 




64 


Married 


22 


46.8 




74 


Divorced 


10 


21.3 




81 




44 


93.6* 


Range. 





Nine-tenths of the men in the sample are married but fewer than 
half of the women. Yet for both sexes the relation between marital 
status and feminism is consistent: those who never married are leas. t 
feminist, those who are; married are more feminist , and those who are 
divorced are the most feminist. . 



* 1.5% of the males (8) and 6/4% of the females (3) are separated or 
■;. ^widowed.' , 



1. Wife's Education 

HUSBANDS OF HIGHLY EDUCATED' WIVES ARE MORE PRO-FEMINIST 



Education of Wife* 


Number 


Percent 

U J- -L U UdX 


Average 


High school 


3^ 


7.6 


59 


Some college 


91 


19.4 


59 


BA or equivalent 


186 


39.6 


62 


MA or equivalent 


116 


24.7 


65 


PhD or equivalent 


41 


8.7 


71 




^70 


100.0 


Range = 12 



Male faculty members whose wives have PhD degrees are far more 
feminist than those whose wives do not, but they make up less than 10% 
of the sample of married men. :\ 

2. Wife's Employment 

HUSBANDS OF WORKING WIVES AEE SLIGHTLY MORE PRO-FEMINIST 



^'Is your spouse 'employed now? 



Employment of Wife* 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM SCORE 


Yes, -full time 
Yes, part time 

■No''' . , '■, 


78 
87 
303 


16.7 
18.6 
.64.6 


64 
66. 
61 




468 


' 99.9 


Range "5 


Only one-third of 


the wives of 


faculty members 


in the sample are 


Currently employed outside the home. 


Their husbands 


' attitudes are 


slightly more pro-feminist than the 


attitudes of men 


whose wives do not 



work. 



* Answered by married males only . 



THE LETTERS AND SCIENCE FACULTY IS MORE PRO-FEMINIST THAN THE 
FACULTIES OF THE OTHER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES (EXCEPT FOR LAW) 



School or College 


Number 


• Percent 
of Total 


Average 
. FEMINISM SCORE 


Males 










Law- 


6 


1,2 




70 


Letters & "Science 


198 


39.5 




66 


Medicine 


63 


12.5 




64 , 


Engineering 


41 


8.2 




62 


Veterinary Medicine 


42 


8.3 




60 


, Agriculture 


152 


30.3 




oO 




502 


100.0 


Range 


= 10 ; 


Females 










Law 


b 


0.0 






Letters & Science 


22 


48.9 




76 


Medicine 


■';'2"';; 


4.4 






Engineering 


■ :o, 


0.0 


- '\ 




Veterinary Medicine 




■4.4;' 




'* • 


Agriculture 


19 


42.2 




73 




/'45 /\ 


99.9 


Range 


= /',3;;' 



Forty percent of the sample are faculty members in Letters and 
Science, 30% are in Agriculture, and another 30% are in the four pro- 
fessional schools. If one foregoes generalization about the Law fac- 
ulty because of the small number of respondents, then the Letters and 
Science faculty is the most pro-feminist , followed in order by Medicine 
Engineering, and (tied for last place) Veterinary Medicine and Agri- : 
cul ture . 



* Numbers too small to report scores . 



F. Academic Rank 

■ 1. SUPPORT FOR FEMINIST ISSUES DECLINES WITH INCREASING ACADEMIC 
RANK (• 



Academic Rank 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
*, . FEMINISM score; 


Males 








• Lecturer 


40 


7.9 


66' 


Assistant Professor 


134 


26.5 


65 


Associate Professor 


100 


19.8 


.63 


Full Professor 


231 


45.7 


61 




■ 505 


99.9 


Range = 5 


Females 
Lecturer 

Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Full Professor 


19 
13 
6 

8,.,, . 
46 


41.3 
28.3 
13.1 
17.3 

100.0 


78 , 
73 
67 
69 . 

Range = 11 



Support for feminist issues declines with increasing academic rank. 
In other words , lecturers and assistant prof essors are more ^ pro-feminist 
than'are iassociate and full professors who comprise the largest propor- 
tion of the faculty. Note that 41% of the females in the sample but 
only 8% of the males hold the rank of Lecturer! And the women Lecturers, 
presumably only too conscious of the problems associated with their low 
rank, are considerably more supportive of reform than are higher ranking 
■'women-. ■ ■ 

Because associate and full professors wield much more influence 
over university governance than other ranks, it is particularly rele- ; 
vant to examine their attitudes toward female faculty and toward various 
reforms. ■Interestingly, associate and full professors differ little 
from assistant professors in their perception that discrimination against 
women exists , that female faculty are competent colleagues but less 



professionally motivated than men, and that women encounter diffi- 
culties in combining careers^ and families . They do differ in their 
attitudes toward policies affecting women, however. 

In order to examine these attitudes , policies have been grouped 
'according to the individual and o;rdup rights that they imp3.y:: 

Individual Rights : - 

(a) The right of all interested and eligible candidates to be 
■ , considered for an appointment. 

(b) The right of all candidates to be considered on the has is of 
their qualifications without regard to age, marital status, 
cind family responsibilities. 

(c) The right of faculty members to receive assistance in combin- 
ing their professional and familial obligations. 

Gt oup Rights 

(a) The right of women to representation on advisory and policy- 
making bodies. 

(b) The right. of women : to representation on scree^^ 

(c) The right of women to the use of university facilities for 
the study of women. 

(d) The right of women to equitable membership in the student body 
and on the faculty of the university. 



2. SUPPORT FOR BOTH INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP RIGHTS DECLINES WITH 
ACADEMIC RANK 





Percent Who Agree With Policy 


Individual 
Rights 


rSQ'i C147\ fl06') (l"^^) 


The right of all interested and 


93.0 86.7 73.9 76.4 
91.0 78.4 72.4 60.9 


eligible candidates to be con- 
sidered for an appointment by: 

Periodically reviewing 

Lecturers for advancement 

Publicly listing available 
positions 


The right of all candidates to 


72.0 61.9 59.0 49.1 
60.4 62.6 50.0 42.4 ^ 
78.9 51.9 . 52.9 39.5 


be considered on the basis of 
their qualifications without 
regard to age, marital status, 
and family responsibilities by: 

Granting part-time appoint- 
ments without penalty 

Modifying nepotism 
regulations 

Considering applicants 
regardless of age 


The right of f acul ty members to 


73.7 61.3 55.4 43.2 ' 
58.6 60.9 45.7 31.3 
43.6 44.8 39.8 31.3 


receive assistance combining 
their professional and, fam- 
ilial obligations byt 

Permitting leaves of absence 
for childcare 

Providing university- 
sponsored childcare 
facilities 

Granting paid maternity 
leave 
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Percent Who Agree With Policy 


Group 
Rights 


/ /V z.'? ^/ 

(59) ■ (147) (106) (239) 


The right of women to represent- 


64.9 63.8 59.0 45.8 
67.3 62.9 55.6 43.8 


atibn on advisory and policy- 
makinK bodies by: 

Creating a standing committee 
on the status of women 

Placing women on all major 
Senate policy-making 
committees 


The rijsjht of women to represent- 


51.8 39.0 26.6 24.0 


ation on screening bodies by: 

Including women on all de- 
partmental graduate ad- 
missions committees 


The right of women to the use 


40.8 36.5 25.8 26.9 


of university racilities 
for the study of women by: 

Creating a Department of 
Women' s Studies 


The right of women to equit- 


38.9 31.5 19.0 23.6 
30.3 22.7 18.4 18.7 


able membership in the student 
body and on the faculty of the 


milversity by: 

Active recruitment of grad- 
uate women 

Active recruitment and 
• preferential hiring of 
faculty women 



V 



It is important to realize that the individual rights identified 
apply to both male and female faculty members, but affect women much 
more than men. Faculty members support individual rights more than 
they support women's group rights. This, of course, is consistent with 
the individualistic ethos of tH^. university which is supposed to dis- 
tribute rewards on the basis of individual merit. Only recently, with 
studies showing conclusively that universities, like other institutions, 
have not lived up to this ideal, have various minorities demanded 
recognition of their rights as a group. 

In general, faculty members are most favorable toward those 
policies that preserve their decision-making authority intact and least 
supportive of those policies that set conditions upon how they can 
exercise it. In other words, more faculty members support policies 
that bring eligible candidates to their attention and expand the pool of 
eligible candidates while leaving the decision as to who is hired and 
what policies should apply -to women in their hands. Fewer support 
policies reqr,;.ring consultation with women about matters affecting 
women (on advisory, policy-making and screening committees) or develop- 
ing expertise about women in a department devoted to women's studies, 
and f ewer . s^^^^^^^ requiring- departments to prefer women 

over equally qualified men until the number of women graduate students V 
and faculty reach equitable proportions within the department . 

•Full professors appear -to be most zealous in guarding; their dec- 
ision-making authority; the only right a majority of them support is 
that of considering all Interested candidates for an appointment. . A 
majority qf - associate professors recQgni 7p th-\. .-t gh^ plus the right of 
all candidatec to be considered on the basis of their qualifications : 
without regard to age, marital status, and family responsibilities. , 
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(Their support for permitting leaves of absence for childcare, like 
their support for granting part-time appointments without penalty, is 
taken to indicate that they feel family responsibilities should not bar 
employment.) A majority of associate professors also-rectigsize the 
righ*'- of faculty women to reprpsenitation on advisory and p«ilicy-making 
bodfes. Interestingly, th^ are much more willing to see women repres- 
ented on university decisim-making bodies than on departBa£ntal admis- 
sions committees. A majority of assistant professors recognize these 
rightfj plus the right of faculty members to receive assistance in com- 
bining their professional and familial obligations, but significantly, 
they do not support granting women faculty members the individual 
right of paid maternity leave. Only among lecturers does a majority 
recognize the right of women to representation on screening committees. 
Among none of the ranks does a majority recognize the right of women to 
use university facilities for a Department of Women's Studies, or the 

right of women to equitable membership in the student body and on the 
faculty of the university. In general, faculty members are more likely 
to support those policies that affect current and potential faculty mem- 
bers as individuals and less likely to support those that benefit women 
as a group. In particular, tenured faculty, who have the most influence 
within the university, are least inclined to constrain their own author- 
ity in order to increase equality for women within the university. 
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G. Political Identity . 

1. FEMINIST ATTITUDES ARE POWERFULLY LINKED TO POLITICAL ATTITUDES 



"Generally speakiag, bow do you consider yourself politically?" 



Political Identity 


Ni'i'ber 


Percent 
of Total 


Average 
FEMINISM SCORE 


Somewhat conservative 


99 


18.4 


56 


Middle-of-the-road 


216 


40.0 


62 


Left liberal 


207 


38.3 


68 


Radical 


17 


3.2 


78 




539 


99.9 


Range =22 



Finally, faculty members' attitudes toward feminist issues are 
powerfully linked with their political identities. It may not be sur- 
prising to learn that feminism is one among a number of political issues 
about which most men and women have definite opinions, but it is sur- 
prising to learn the extent to which political identity affects 
feminism scores.- 

Only three faculty members identified themselves as "very conserva- 
tive^* and so their responses are combined with those calling themselves 
"somewhat conservative." Together the group's average feminism score 
was 56. The numerous "middle-of-the-road" and "left liberal" faculty 
members scored 62 and 68, respectively, and the small group of "radical" 
faculty memb ers scored a high 78. 

To some it may be distressing that political identification and 
feminist attitudes are so closely intertwined, but egalitarian issues 
have always divided the right and the left in this country, and the 
content of liberalism and conservatism is continually changing. ^ Issues 
that today divide radicals and conservatives frequently becoihe tomorrow's 
status^: quo. Hopefully,,, feminist issues are in the midst of such Hsr 
moveiiffiait^ almig the spectrum of politic 
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,2. SUPPORT FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP RIGHTS VARIES WITH POLITICAL 



IDEMITY 




Percent Who Agree With Policy 


Individual 
lights 


// // / 

J-i' / 
(99) (216) (217) (17) 


Xilc L XJB|11L.. W J- dXX Xii L. Cl. CO <Xil.\a 


84.0 80.1 86.6 82.3 
61.7 70.8 75.1 94.1 


eligible candidates to be con- 
sidered for an appointment t>y: 

Periodically reviewing 

Lecturers for advancement 

Publicly listing available 
positions 


The right of all candidates to 


40.2 54.1 66.7 76.5 
41.0 50.2 58.3 64.6 
47.8 53.8 54.4 53.9 


be considered on the basis of 
their qualifications without 
regard to age, marital status, 
and family responsibilities by: 

Granting part-time appoint- 
mients without penalty 

Modifying nepotism 
regulations ; 

Considering applicants 
regardless of age 


The riKht of faculty members to 


29.8 49.3 68.6 81.3 

13.9 40.4 63.8 81.3 
11.7 ■ 2^8.2 ' 56.3 .82.3 ' 


. receive assistance combining 
their professional and fam- 
ilial obligations by: 

' Permitting leaves of absence 
for childcare 

Providing university- 
sponsored childcare 
facilities 

■ Granting pardr^Tisaternlty 

• 'leave;," V. 
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Percent Who Agree With Policy 


Group 
Rights 


(99) (216) (217) (17) 


The right of women to represent- 


29.9 46.1 73.2 ' 88.3 
34.7 48.5 65.6 93.8 


ation on advisory and policy- 
making bodies by: 

Creating a standing coimnittee 
on the status of women 

Placing women on all major 
Senate policy-making 
committees 


The right of women to represent- 


16.1 22.8 45.5 . 62.6 


ation on screening bodies by; 

Including women on all de- 
partmental graduate ad- 
missions committees 


The right of women to the use 


24.4 25.8 34.4 82.3 


of university facilities 
for the study of women by: 

Creating a Department. of 
Women's Studies 


The right of women to equit- 


9.6 19.0 40.5 66.7 
9.5 11.4 33.4 68.8 


able membership in the .student ■ 
body and qnthe faculty of "the 
university by: 

Active recruitment of grad- 
uate women 

Active recruitment and 
preferential hiring of 
faculty women 
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A majority of conseirvatives recognize only the individual ri^ht of 
all interested and eligible candidates to be considered for an appoint- 
ment. A majority of middle-of-'the-roaders recognize this right p±us the 
right of all candidates to be considered on the basis of their qia^ilifi- 
Cations without regard to. age, rarital status, and family responsibilities, 
A majority of the liberals recognize these plus the right of faculity 
members to receive assistance combining their professional and familial 
obligations and the right of women to representation on advisory and 
policy-making bodies. Only radicals recognize all of the rights includ- 
ing the right of women to representation on screening committees, to 
the use of university facilities for women's studies, and to equitable 
membership on the student body and on the faculty of the university. 

Conservative faculty members differ most from other faculty members 
over the issues of university financed childcare centers and maternity 
leave* Apparently they believe that family and professional responsib- 
ilities should be strictly separated. Conservative and middle-of-the- 
road faculty members differ most from liberals and radicals over family; 
assistance and group rights policies . Like radicals, liberals believe 
that women should be represented on university committees, but they 
are significantiy less likely to support positive efforts to overcome 
inequities in the proportion of women graduate students and faculty. 
In their personal attitudes, faculty members have obviously not caught 
up with policy trends on thei:national level where minorities have suc- 
cessfully established ::the legitimacy of using statistical ratios to 
prove the exis ten ce of:: discrimination. Because these victories are 
recent , it can still be hoped that faculty members will gradually reduce 
their resistance to group rights as local and national leaders begin to 
convince them of their legitimacy and usefulness. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Do faculty members at Davis believe that academic women experieiac^a 
discrimination? Are they prejudiced against women as colleague^;? Die 
they support the removal of institutional barriers that now force 
women into marginal positions or out of the academic profession alto- 
gether? 

Some faculty members are prejudiced against women, as their res- 
ponses to the questions in the survey reveal. For example, some view 
the typical female faculty member as more emotional than logical, more 
irrational than rational, and not as capable of critical thinking as a 
man. However, most faculty members do view women as competent colleagues 
easily able to handle their professional obligations as long as family 
responsibilities do not interfere. But in comparing men and women, 
almost half believe that women are less committed to a professional 
career, and large minorities believe that they are less productive and 
have greater difficulty in combining the roles of spouse, parent and 
professional simultaneously. Of course, some of these perceptions are 
not necessarily prejudices but may simply reflect the reality of exist- 
ing handicaps that women experience when they pursue academic achievement 

■Wiat is dismaying about the responses to the survey is that few 
faculty members perceive women's handicaps as problems requiring institu- 
tional solutions. Large majorities acknowledgezthat women generally . 
experience career discrimination, but many fewer:believe that women :in 
their own field are discriminated against and thus they do not support 
reforms substantially revising recruiting practices and eligibility 
criteria. The majority perceives that women have difficulty in beisg 
wives, moithers and professionals simultaneously, yet many strongly 
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resist measures to provide as.Tistance to faculty members for child care. 
Many also resist placing women in crucial policy-making positions where 
they could tackle these problems directly and set up procedures for 
correcting past inequities against women as a group. 

It is this notion of group rights that is most alien to the faculty. 
While they acknowledge the rights of individuals, they balk at granting 
women as a group the right to be represented on all major advisory, 
policy-making and screening committees or to equitable membership in the 
student body and ou the faculty of the university. Almost half of the 
men and over one-quarter of the women even balk at creating a standing . 
committee on the Status of Women at Davis to report annually on the 
progress of the campus in achieving equality of opportunity for women! 

Although little conclusive evidence yet exists that enactment of 
the reforms examined in this survey the reforms that feminist groups 
throughout the country have demanded — would greatly increase the 
representation of women on university faculties, a number of studies do 
show that women students and faculty feel professionally discouraged by 
current policies that deny them, among other things, part-time employ- 
:ment, paid maternity leave, leaves of absence for child care, and the 
iright to teach in departments where their husbands teach. . Whether or 

not current policies are intended to discriminate against women, they" 

add up to a strong pattern of institutional sexism against which women 
are forced to struggle. : <^ 

Many faculty members believe that existing practices are fair and 
non-discriminatory. In response to an open-ended question in the survey, 
"In your opiiiion, what is the current mood among your colleagues in the 
vdepartment about seeking and/or hiring women in regular faculty posit- 
ions?", most faculty members declared in one form or another, "Sex is 



•irrelevant. We consider everyone on the basis of their qualifications 
and hire the best person we can get/* (Or they evade the question by 
pointing out that their department is not hiring anyone.) In response 
to another question, respondents overwhelmingly replied that when they 
hire new faculty members, they look for excellence in teaching or research, 
strength in the department's particular area of specialization, or some- 
one who can "balance out" the department and fill in the gaps in the - 
major fields. Very few add that they they also take into account the 
race, sex or political identification of the candidate (yet ovet half 
of the male respondents agreed that if confronted with a choice between 
equally qualified male and female candidates they would prefer the 
male) . 

These responses, of course, are what one would expect from persons 
who are not aware that they are discriminating. But we submit that 
faculty members are.being discriminatory when they aver that sex is 
irrelevant, because only when faculty members become self-conscious 
about the ways in which existing practices do handicap women can they 
begin to eliminate discrimination against women. Existing practices, 
while they may fulfill the technical requirements of equality of 
opportunity , have not produced and cannot produce equality of repres- 
entation, or result. 

It is unfortunate that those who are most committed to reforms that 
assist women in becoming equal participants in the acade are 
the least powerful or numerous in :.±he uni Given their 

small numbers at the present time.,i.women alone can hardly be expected 
to bring about the neceasary chants, however intensely they feel. 
Younger faculty members and nonteartred professors exercise no great 
influence; divorced males are empatiietic but rare, about as rare as 



men who are married to women with PhDs. Thus, if reforms are made, 
they are as likely to come from outside pressures as from the efforts 
of those individuals in the university who are most directly affected, 
although these individuals may exercise considerable leadership. 

In an institution such as :? university which is dedicated to ex- 
cellence judged by universal standards, evidence that these 
standards are biased in application is disorienting and aggravating to 
those who uphold them. In this context, the association between politi- 
cal identity and feminist attitudes takes on a new significance. 
Ultimately, the disposition of feminist reforms may depend upon the 
assimilation of new perspectives on egalitarianism and how it is 
achieved. 

In this report we have tried to show that women are unduly L.^ndi- 
capped by policies that technically apply equally to men and women but 
in fact adversely affect wom'en's ability to pursue professional ambit- 
ions. We are suggesting that instead of raising a series of hurdles 
before w.omen and welcoming those who surmount them, the university 
community should start with different assumptions: first, that women 
are as capable as men of doing competent academic work;; second, that 
many more women would be motivated to pursue an academic career if they 
were not systematically discouraged from that course; and third, that 
if women are un<^.errepresented in the university, it is because- the 
university's policies and practices work against them. As long as 
unequal results are apparent in the representation of men and women at 
different levels of professional status within the university, the 
university community will know that its policies are discriminatory and 
that it should take steps to correct them. 
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INTRODUCTION 



How do wives of faculty members at UC Davis perceive the role of 
women in academia? What responsibilities do they assign to the univers- 
ity for meeting the needs of working women? Do their views more 
closely resemble those of their husbands or of female faculty members? 

What special problems do women married to faculty members confront 
in their own lives at Davis? Does the university community provide 
- opportunities for their involvement in activities outside the home? 
Does it provide worthwhile employment? Does the community fully utilize 
the training and talents of this highly educated group of women? 

To find out, we mailed questionnaires (similar to those sent to 
faculty members and discussed elsewhere in this report) to a random 
sample of 200 faculty wives. *t Three women could not be contacted, and 
of the remaining 197, 126 returned their questionnaires, giving a res- 
ponse rate of 64%. However, two questionnaires arrived too late to be • 
included in the analysis, leaving a total sample of 124 women. 

In general , the responses reveal that faculty wives are more fem- 
inist than male, faculty members on the subject of women in academia, 
but are less feminist than the female faculty members. Their inter- 
mediate position on these issues holds with remarkable consistency 
throughout all but two of the attitude and policy questions asked in : 
the survey, as well as in their assessment of what a "typical female 
faculty member" is like. 

Wives of faculty members represent a tremendously valuable resource 

* Several respondents objected to the term "faculty wifeVV as a demeaning 
one becaiise it identifies women only in their relation to a man and 
not as individuals. However, in the interests of 'avoiding excessive 
repetition of the phrase "women married to faculty members," the term 
is used occasionally in this report, 

-^.•t.See Appendix > 2 V , 



to the coimnunity, for, as we shall show, over three-quarters are college 

graduates and one-third have advanced degrees. Most of these women, 

aside from raising their children, are actively involved in various 

cultural, service-oriented and political organizations upon which the 

community depends. 

Most wives perceive a numbe: of obstacles to their working or 

being j.n school. Only one woman In three is employed and only one in 
•ten works full time. Among those who do work, 40% complain that their 

jobs df) not make full use of their education, training, or talents. 

Because, over two-thirds of the wives who are not now employed said they 

would ].ike to be working if they could find an interesting job, espec- , 

ially if it were part-time, one gets the impression that much of the 

energy devoted to community activities is a consequence of the somewhat 

restricted availability of professional employment for women in or near 

Davis. 

While most women express general satisfaction with the situation 
of faculty wives at Davis and suggest no improvements, others are keenly 
aware that the lack of employment opportunities and childcare services, 
£imong other factors, inhibits the full utilization of their interests 
and skills. 
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I.: ATTITUDES ABOUT ACADEMIC WOMEN MD INSTITUTIONAL ^^^^^ 

. As a group, wives of faculty' members hold more favorable attitudes 
toward academic women than do their husbands on all major Issues c^^^^ : : 

sidered in the survey; the differences are slight on some issues and 
great on others. 

First, their image of what a "typical female faculty member" is 
like tends to come closer to the mere favorable description given by 
women professors themselves, and closer to the traits considered approp- 
riate for "an ideal faculty member of either sex." 

Second, compared to faculty men, wives are more likely 1) to acknow- 
ledge the existence of discrimination against women; 2} to believe that 
women are as capable as men of intellectual achievement; 3) to view 
■ women as competent and serious professionals; and 4). t 

women's employment is likely to harm the marriage or the children. 

Third, women in the sample are also more likely than male prof essors 
to support policy changes in the university that would recognize 1) the 
rights of women as individuals to consideration for academic appoint- 
ments without regard to age, marital status or family responsibilities, 
and to assistance from the university in combining their professional 
and familial .obligations; and 2) the rights of women as a group to re- 
presentation on : all maj or university conunlt tees , to the use of university 
facilities for the study of women, and to equitable membership in the 
student body and on the academic staff. 

However, wives hold slightly less favorable attitudes toward 
a^^vdemic women than do the academic women themselves. Their opinions 
<5 ( , as a group generally fall between those of men and women on the univ- 

;; ersity , f acuity . . • • 



A. Images of the '^Typical Female Faculty Memb er" 

MEDIAN RANKINGS ON A SIX-POINT SCALE OF PAIRED ATTRIBUTES 



Attributes of the "Typical 
Female Faculty Member*' t 
1......... .................6 


Median Rankings 


By 


Male 
Faculty 
(505)* 


Faculty 
Wives 
(124)* 


/ Female 
Faculty 
(44)* 






3 4 


2.8 


2.4 


A Tn"K it""irtiiQt • • • • 


• . . TTn flmKi t*T miQ 

' * * U>li CiUlXJ ^ L> XLJ UO 


0 1 


I- » -J 


2.3 


oooperaLive* • • 


* • •oompeLiLive 


-J * ^ 




2.9 


Demanding' • • • • 


• • . . .HCcepLing 


3 4 


3.4 


3.8 


Feminine ...... 


. . . . .Masculine 


J , u 


"\ 1 


2.8 


Passive* • • • • • • 


. . . .Aggressive 


A 9 




4.1 


Tense* • • ..... . 


. . Calm 


3.3 


3.8 


3.9 






3.7 . 


4.1 


4.6 


Dependent. . ... 


. - ^Independent 


4.4 


4.9 


-4.9 


Irrational • • • • 


. . . . . -Rational 


4.3 


.■4.9 


4.9 


Unproductive .. 


. . . .Productive 




4.9 


\ 4.9 


How do women 


married to Davis 


professors 


describe the " 


typical 



female faculty member"? How does this image compare with the image that 
male and female faculty members hold of the "typical female faculty 
member" and of the "ideal faculty member of either sex"? 

Respondents were given a list of paired attributes and asked to 
check the point on the six-point scale between them that corresponds to 
; their image of a typical female faculty member for that attribute. For 
example, for the pair j"open. . .closed," a respondent who regards female ; 

^ Numbers refer to tha total of each category in the samples; on these 
items there was a non-response rate of approximately 20% for male fac- 
ulty members, 28% for female faculty members, and 23% for wives. 

t Underlined traits are preferred in "the ideal faculty member of either sex." 



faculty members as extremely open would check the space marked "1" on 
the scale. The table shows the median rankings for each of these attri- 
butes given by male and female faculty members and by faculty wives. For 
the purposes of this table, the scale between the attributes is treated 
as if it were a continuous one with fine gradations from 1 to 6 rather 
than a discrete one with options for checking only 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6. 
Using this method of analyzing the data, we can see that the median point 
for male faculty members for the attribute of openness is 3.4. This 
meaus that half of the faculty regard the typical female faculty member 
as more open than this, and half more closed. Comparing their view 
with those of female faculty and faculty wives, we can see that both 
groups' of women regard the typical female faculty member as more open 
than the male faculty members do, and more open than closed, for their 
medians are 2.4 and 2,8 respectively. 

Most faculty members , whether male or female , believe that the 
ideal faculty member of either sex should be extremely open and highly 
ambitious and cooperative. Faculty wives more nearly share the vifew-^,,^^ 
point of female faculty members who find themselves more open, ambitious 
and cooperative than men do. All three groups find female faculty mem- 
bers slightly more accepting than demanding, a balance generally re- 
garded as ideal. 

Evidence internal to the questionnaire shows that respondents who 
score the typical female faculty member high on femininity tend to be 
more pro-feminist on other issues than those who score her on the mas- 
culine side of- the scale. Faculty wives, like their husbands , regard 
the typical female faculty member as slightly less feminine, on the 
average, than do faculty women themselves. 

Male and female faculty members prefer moderate amounts of 



aggression »d catae.. in the Ideal faculty -e^er. Thus, when wives 
find the typical, female faculty me.her slightly .ore aggressive than .do 
male and female faculty members themselves . they are assigning an 
attribute considered desirable in a faculty member. Wives believe that 
female faculty members are abo.t as calm as female faculty members say 
they are. 

Finally, faculty .embers believe that the ideal professor should be 
extremely logical, independent , rational, and productive. Wives rank 
faculty wo.en higher on these qualities than their husbands do and as ^ 
high as faculty women do themselves. 

In sum, faculty wives believe that female faculty members more ■ 
closely approach the ideal than male faculty members do, but they re- : 
gard female faculty menJ^ers. slightly less favorably than women faculty ' 
regard themselves. . : - 



B. Attitudes Toward Acadesac Women 





AND ACADEMIC 


WOMEN IN 


PARTICULAR 


uAj.£> L.cLLut^ ui i^is cirimpLna LiGin. 


Percent Who Ag 


ree 


and the Right to Work 


Male 
Faculty 

\J\JDJ 


Faculty 
Wives 


Female 
Faculty 
(44) 


Existence of discrimination 
against women: 








Qualified women have greater 
difficulty getting good 
jobs 


82.3 


86.8 




Women have greater diffi- 
culty getting research; 
grants 


54.2 


83.3 


" 72,1 


; Success f ul women are par- 
ticularly threatening 


37.2 


46.9 


53.6 


Truly qualified women invmy 
field have no trouble, 


63.4 


60.2 


Ac O 


Right of women to push for 

: increased job opportunities: 








Graduate education a poor 
/ investment for women 


30.0 


9.4 


2.3 


j Don ' t makei j ob demands: untlll. 
;/ minority demandasare met 


7.3 


9.4 


6.9 


i Don * t make demands :in tight 
job market 


11.8 


12^': ■ 


4.6 




Professional Competence 
of Women 








Intellectual achievement: 








Women as capable of doing com- 
petent research 


94.4- 


95.9 


. ■ 9: .5 


Women as capable of critical 
thinking 


88.0 ■ 


86.5 


97.6 
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Professional Competeuce 
of Women 




Percent Who Ag 


ree 


Male 
Faculty 
(505) 


Faculty 
Wives 
(124) 


Female 
Faciil ^v 
(44) 


Competent job performance: 








1 Alien . viuAi L iicujiuxc pro Less xonax 
status with restraint 


6.6 


7.6 


0.0 


Men don't like I'n wnrV t»ti ^^1 
women on committees 


9.5 


6.8 


2.6 


Sexual problems arise when 
women are on faculty 


9.2 


• 8.7 


4.6 


Women better at teaching 
younger undergraduates 


9.9 


6.7 


0.0 


Women won't stay on the job 
as long as men 


16.7 


14.2 


4.7 


Women as serious ^professionals : 








Departments with more women 
have less prestige 


18.0 


23.3 


26.4 


Women don't publish as much 


27.7 


30.3 


16.2 


Men axe more car aer oriiiented 
in : the acadGaoiELc iworM 


49.1 


38./4. 


4^3.2 


^xxx uF4.iici. Liixu^go Dfc-xng ^ecjuax J 
I would favor the male 


48.IL 


: 37;.^2 


16.6 


Combining Professional .and 
Familial Responsibilitlzes ' 








Success ; in combibnniing .msxi^ 
anducareer: 








.... Few women capable of :being good 
wives, mothers, professionals 


51.8 


46.2 


18.1 


Few men capable of being good 
husbands, fathers, ^profes- 
sionals 


32.9 


19.4 


13.9 
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Combining 2n:ofessional and 
Familial Responsibilities 




Percent Who 


Agree 


Male 
Faculty 
(505) 


Faculty 
Wives 
(124) 


Female 
Faculty 

■ m 


Consequences of women's employ- 
ment to marriage and children: 








Husband forcsJ: to perform dom- 
estic duties: not his 
e s D 0 n s lb i^H t V 


16.3 


6.4 


0.0 


Faculty husbands and wives 
inevitably compete 


17.3 




10.1 


Prof ess ionaL^compe tit ion 
bound to bESiharmful to 
marriage 


32.. 6 




15.5 ; 


Children ©fwoxkihg mothers 
not as welli-adjusted' 


4B.8 


.35.6 


21.1 



Women Married to faculty members overwhelmingly acknowledge the 
existence of discrimination against women;iLn general :and the rightxof 
women to push S):r increased job opportunities. They ^ffiiiso see women: asr 
highly competent: professionals:, just as capable as metxn of intellectual 
achievement andl of good j'db performance , but they d© ;5istiow some doubits 
aboxit:: the. iprefessional commitment of womnn in academiiicE, just as some 
men and womejE: academics thems:elves do . Faculty wive^s^care more likely - 
than-fsculty Awomen to feel that marriages and child-ren suffer when 
women work, and tha.t women h 
of wife, tnother and professional. 

The table compares the views of faculty wives with those of male 
and female faculty members, showing the percentages of each group who 
either "agree" or "strongly agree" with a number of statements regard- 
ing women. The complete wording of the items can be found in Section II 
of the faculty survey. Because the general pattern of responses was: 



discussed in detail there, this brief dLscussion will focus upon the 
unique aspects of the faculty wive's perspective. 

In two instances where faculty wives differ considerably from male 
and:female faculty members; they express a mo 

than do both women and men in Uh.v university. Wi«s are more likely 
than faculty members of either sex to believe that "men generally -have 
an easier time getting research grants than their female colleagues," 
and:iess likely to believe that "men in the academe world are genenally 
maie career-oriented than their female colleagues.™ 

>.0n other issues , however - those involving tie professional c^ 
petEnce of: women: and the consequences to a marriage and to children « 
wolaEII^s employment ~- wives are more feminist than, male faculty menfy^s^ 
but less feniinist :than female^: f members..^ T^ey are considerably 

more likely than ifemale ifaculty members to agree it^ "the truly : 
qua-lified women in; my field have no ;t rouble gaining recognition and 
getting ahead:," that "female faculty do not publishi.as much as m ^ 
in their field," and, surprisingly, that "all other::things being e^iu^! 
if faced with a choice between a male or female candidate for a faciSEty 
position, I would favor the male." 

One-third of tithe: faculty wives, compare to one-fifth of the fienralEf- 
; faculty members and: two-fifths of the male ^f acuity :members agree that 
•'children of working mothers are not: as well-adjusted as children of • 
non-working mothers," and almost one- third of the faculty wives and " 
male f acul ty members , compared to one-fifth o f the female faculty mem- 
bers , agree that "prof essional competition between a husband and wife is 
■ bound to be harmful to a marriage . " Faculty wives disagree with female 
faculty meifl^ers most on the issue of whether "few women are capab^ 
being good wives, mothers, and professionals simultaneously." Forty-six;' 



percjent of the wives and 52 percent 


of the male 


faculty members 


agree 


with the statement, but only 18% of 


the faculty 


women do , 




C, Attitudes Tow43rfi ilasttoitiitional 


Reform 






OPmiONS ABOUTi MIVEES^^^ RECOGNIZE WOMEN 


RIGHTS 




Percent Who Agree 




Individual 
Rights 


Male 
Faculty 
(505) 


. Faculty 
Wives 
(124) 


Female 
Faculty 
(44) 


The Mgh:t^^ all inter esitrf and 
: eliigib 1 e c an d i d a t e s tQj 1?^ ;cm - 
•^Mer ed for , an appmntaasECtz 








•Ssji^ew lecturersii^^ 


79. 2 


93,2 


-88.3 


j lESst: availablejpBsii^^ 


69,7 


89,4 


'92.9 


Jjllfe.;3xii:ght of all candid^ates to 
iti^ccpnsidered on::the:gba^ 

: ithnir qualifications 

33Egard to age , marit ^ sttatiis 
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iCbjiislder women for ile 


88.9 


83,4 


93,0 


32oBS j der applicantsi::r:e^@3:d- 
less of age 


51.3 


84,7 


61.9 


Mofflfy nepotism reguiiatiions 


47,9 


59,7 


74.4 


Thervxight of faculty meinbers to 
re ceive ass is tance coiribiiiing 
'their professional and 
familial obligations:: 








Grant part-time appointments 
without penalty . 


54.0 


53.7 


73.8 


Permit leaves of absence for 
child care 


52.9 


53,9 


61.9 


Provide university-sponsored 
childcare: facilities 


43.0 


■ 50,0' 


66.7 


Grant paid maternity leave 


36.6 


36.7 


50.0 







Percent Who Agr 


ee 


Group 
Rights 


Male 
:Eacul ty 
(5G5) 


Faculty 
Wives 
(124) 


Female 
Faculty 
(44) 


The right of women to repres- 
entation on advisory 5 policy- 
making and screening bodies : 








on the Status of Women at 
Davis 


52.9 


55.3 


72.1 


Place women on all major 
Senate policy-making 
committees 


52.3 


75.4 


75.7 


Include women on all depart- 
mental graduate .admissions 
committees 


28.9 


49.5 


55.0, 


The Tight to use university fac- 

ilities for the Study of 
.J womea: ■ ' ; 








Organize a Department of 
Women ^s Studies if there 
is a demand 


29.5 


46.3 


28.5 


The rigkt of women to equitable 
membership in the student body 
and on the faculty of the 
university: 








Actively recruit graduate 
women where underrepres'- 
en ted 


24.8 


25.5 


37.4 


Hire female faculty prefer- 
entially where under- 
represented 


,^7.7 


20.7 


52.4 



As we have seen, virtually all ;o:frtheswiV<;iS of faculty members 
sampled recognize the existence of discximlnation against women and 
their right to pursue increased job o^Eimrr unities > Do they also support 
specific institutional reforms that womEff imake it possible for more 



women to teach in the university? 



A majority of wives do favor most institutional reforms included 
in the questionnaire. In particular, they overwhelmingly support re- , 
viewing lecturers periodically for advancement and listing all availabl 
faculty positions publicly. Very high proportions also believe that 
graduate women should be considered for financial support regardless of 
their marital status > and that men and women should be considered for 
graduate admissions or faculty, appointments regardless of their age. 

Three-quarters agree that "women should be represented on all 
Senate committees that have major responsibilities for academic 
policy and at least half support modifying the nepotism regulations 
so that husbands and wives can be employed in the same department , 
grantiirg part-time appointments without penalty and leaves of absence 
for men or women to take care of children, and providing university- 
sponsored childcare facilities.^ Half also believe that "women should 
be included on every departmental committee of graduate admissions" 
and that a standing commit tee on the Status of Women at Davis should be 
appointed. 

Only four proposals fail to gain the support of a majority of the 
women in the sample. Slightly less than half favor the organization of 
a Department of Women's Studies if there is a demand for it, and 37% 
favor paid maternity leave for female faculty members . Only 25% of 
the wives agree that: ^^departments with small percentages of women grad- 
uate students should actively recruit more women," and only 21% agree 
that "female applicants for faculty positions should be sought out and 
given preference until- their numbers on the faculty approximate the 
number of women trained in the field. " In these instances they share 
the view of male faculty members who similarly oppose these reforms . 

Faculty wives support two, proposals much more strongly than the 



male and female faculty members. For.ty-gix p^l-auHb BlJ tliy feafeiiiit^ WiV§§ 
compared to 28.5% of the female faculty members and 29.5% of the males 
agree that a Department of Women's Studies should be organized at Davis 
if there is a demand for it, and 85% of the wives compared to 62% of the 
female faculty members and 51% nf the males believe that age should not 
be a criterion in graduate admissions or faculty hiring. Because fac- 
ulty wives who take time out for childrearing may face discrimination on 
account of their age if they decide to return to school or to find jobs 
commensurate with their training once their children are older, they 
are understandably sensitive to this issue. 

Faculty wives are considerably less likely than female faculty mem- 
bers to believe that the university has responsibility to help faculty 
members combine their professional and familial obligations. They are 
considerably less likely to support 1) changes in nepotism regulations 
to permit husbands and wives to hold positions in the same department; 
2) part-time employment for men or women without prejudice to eligibility 
for promotion, tenure, or sabbatical leaves; 3) paid maternity leave for 
female faculty members ; or 4) university-sponsored childcare centers. 
They are also less likely to support the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on the Status of Women at Davis, and very much less likely to 
Support affirmative action hiring of women faculty members. On these 
issues, their views are similar to those ofj male faculty members. • 



,11. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH FEMINIST VIEWS AMONG FACULTY WIVES: ::. . 

We have seen how the 124 wives in the sample responded as a group 
to questions regarding their image of the typical female faculty member 
and their attitudes and opinions regarding academic women and institut- 
lonal reform. In this section we will explore briefly some differences 
within the group of wives to see which subgroups among them are most 
likely to favor feminist issues . For this purpose a "feminism scored' 
was derived for each respondent based on her answers to 27 attitude 
and policy questions on which significant differences of opinion 
appeared. The highest possible score is IOC, the lowest 25 ; thus a 
j3core reflecting neither pro- nor anti-feminist views overall would be 
62.5. The average score for the 124 wives is 67 with a standard devia- 
tion of 11. With this score the wives fall approximately midway be- 
tween the 525 male faculty members who scored 63 on the average and the: 
47 female faculty members who scored 73. 

Pro-feminist sentiment tends to be stronger among the younger wives 
among those whose mothers and fathers have graduate degrees , among wives 
who themselves have PhDs, : and among women who are employed either part- 
time or full-time. 



^- Age 

YOUNGER WIVES ARJE MORE PRO-FEMINIST THAN OLDER WIVES 



Age 


Number* 


Percent 
of Total 




20-29 




11 K 


72 


30-39 


45 


36.9 


70 


40-49 


32 


26.2 


66 


50-59 


20 


16.4 


62 


60+ 


11 


9.0 


63 • 




122 


100.0 


Range = 10 



Wives in their twenties and thirties hold more feminist attitud 
than those who are older. 

B. Parents' Education 



WOMEN WHOSE PARENTS HAVE GRADUATE DEGREES ARE MORE PRO-FEMINIST 



Father's 
Education 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


FEMINISM 


SCORE 


High School 


61 


50.4 


66 




Some college 


21 


17.4 


66 




BA 


11 


9.1 


65 




MA 


13 


10.7 


72 




PhD 


15 


12.4 


71 




i 


121 


100.0 


Range = 7 




Mother's 
Education 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


, FEMINISM 


SCORE 


High School 


65 


54.2 


67 




Some college 


28 


23.3 


66 




BA 


20 


15.7 


68 




MA 


7 


5.8 


76 




PhD 


0 


0.0 








120.. 


100.0 


Range =10 


— ^ 



Numbers do not always add up to 124 because all respondents did not 
provide information on ali': categories. 



Women whose parents received no more than a high school education 
(half of the sample) are as feminist as those whose parents went to 
college. Only women whose parents have an MA or PhD hold significantly 
more feminist attitudes, just as among faculty women. 

C. Mothers ' Employment 

WOMEN WHOSE MOTHERS ALWAYS WORKED ARE SLIGHTLY MORE PRO--FEMINIST 
THAN THOSE WHOSE MOTHERS STAYED AT HOME 



"Was your mother employed when you were living at home?'' 



Mother's Employment 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


FEMINISM SCORE 


Yes , always 


13 . 


10.7 


70 


Yes , sometimes 


42 


34.4 


69 


No , never 


67 


54.9 


66 




122 


100.0 


Range = 4 



Over half of the women now married to Davis professors grew up in 
households in which their mother never worked. But whether or not the 
mother was employed makes surprisingly little difference in attitudes 
toward working women, for women whose mothers always worked are only 
slightly more feminist on the average than those whose mothers never 
worked outside the home. A similarly small association was found for 
men ■ arid vomen faculty^ 



D. Education 



WOMEN WITH PhDs ARE MORE PRO-FEMINIST 



Education 


Number 


■ Percent 
of Total 


FEMINISM SCORE 


High school 


■ 6 


4.9 


69 


Some college 


22 


18.0 


65 


BA 


56 


45.9 


66 


MA 


28 


23.0 


69 


PhD 


10 


8.2 


74 




122 


100.0 


Range = 9 



One-- third of the wives of faculty members at UC Davis have graduat 
degrees. Women with MAs and PhDs support feminist positions more than 
those with some college education or with BAs, but as a group, six 
women with high school educations score as high on the feminism index 
as those with MAs, It is interesting to note that as a group, the tea 
women with PhDs in the sample receive the same feminism scores as the 
47 female faculty members, 74 and 73 respectively,* 

E. Employment 



WOMEN WHO WORK ARE MORE PRO-FEMINIST 



Employment 


Nuinber 


Percent 
of Total 


FEMINISM SCORE 


Full time 


12 


9.8 


75 


Part time 


. 29 


23.8 


70 


None 


81 


66.4 


65 




122 


100.0 


Range =10 



Only one-third of the women in the sample are employed outside the 
home, and only 10% work full time. Support for feminist positions 

* Not more than one person could have been included in both samples. 



increases with employment: as a group, women who are not employed are 
least fGisinist, women who work part-time are more feminist, and women 
who work full time are most feminist. 

Half of the women with PhDs and 39% of those Vvith >lAs are employed, 
compared to 34% of the women with BAs or with some college and only 21% 
of those with high school education. Despite these differences, within 
each educational category feminism is higher among those who are employed. 

F. Employment and Preschool Children 



NON-WORKING WOMEN WITHOUT PRESCHOOL CHILDREN ARE LESS FEMINIST 



Number of 
Preschool ChildreU 


Full 


time 


Part- 


-time 


Not employed 


Feminisin 
Score 


No» res- 
pondents 


Feminism 
Score 


No . res^- 
pondents 


Feminism 
Score 


No. res- 
pondents 


None 


78 


9 


68 


22 


63 


51 


One, two or three 




2 


74 


7 


71 


29 



Obviously, under current conditions, women who have preschool 
children find it especially difficult to work outside the home, and al- 
most one-third of the faculty wives do have preschoolers at home. Just 
7% of these women are employed, compared to 38% of those wha are child- 
less or whose children are older. 

Among the women with preschoolers, those who work are slightly more 
feminist on the average, than those who do not. But among the women who 
are childless or whose children are in school or beyond , those who work 
are much more feminist than those; who do not. Women without preschoolers 
who work full time score 78 on the average, compared to 68 for those who 
work part-time and only 63 for those who are not employed. It is appar- 
ent that women who have greater opportunity to work, but choosa not to, 
are. least feminist. 

* Number too small to report scores* 



V-20 

G. Number of children altogether 

WOMEN WITH NO CHILDREN OR ONE CHILD ARE LESS FEMINIST 



Number of Children 
Expected Altogether 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


FEMINISM SCORE 


None 


4 


3.6 


60 


One 




6.3 


62 


Two 


36 


32.1 


69 


inree 


40 


35 .7 


68 


Four 


13 


• 11.6 


69 


Five 


7 


6.3 


67 


Six 


4 


3.6 


69 


Seven 


1 


0.8 


* 




112 


100.0 


Range =9 



All but four women in the sample expect to have some children by 
the time their childbearing is completed; 58% expect to have three or 
more. Women in their thirties and forties have the largest families, 
with two-thirds expecting three or more children. Younger and older 
women desire smaller families; only one-quarter of the women now in 
their twenties intend to have three or more children and only one- 
quarter of the women in their sixties had families of this size. 

Surprisingly, women who expect between two and seven children are 
more feminist than those expecting no children or one child. However, 
eight of the eleven women who have no children or one child are found 
in the over-forty age group, which as a whole is leaat feminist . Among 
women in their twenties, who are most feminist as a group, all but one 
woman expects to have at least two children, and she stated she would 
Jiave mor'^, if she were able to do so. 

It may be that mothers of two or more children are more feminist 

* Number too small to report score. 



because they are conscious of the difficulties they face in trying to 
combine their family responsibilities with a career or with other out- 
side activities than are women with no children or only one, or it may 
be that they hold more positive attitudes toward fully de^'eloping all 
of women's potentialities. 

H. Job Satisfaction 

EMPLOYED WOMEN WHO ARE LOOKING FOR A BETTER JOB ARE MORE FEMINIST 



Would you like 
a better job? 


Does present job make full use of training? 


Yes 


No 


Feminism 
Score 


No. Res- 
pondents 


Feminism 
Score 


No. Res- 
pondents 


Yes 

No 


73 
72 


4 
20 


■ 75 
62 


10 

6 



Sixty percent of the 40 women working outside the home feel that 
their jobs make full use of their education, training and talents, but 
40% feel they do not. Working women who would like a better job if they 
could find one are more feminist, than those who would not, and the small 
group of six women whose jobs; do not make full use of their skills yet 
are not looking for a better job are the least feminist. Presumably 
the latter group, small as it is, has either settled for or. resigned . 
itself to less than fulfilling employment and is therefore less con- 
cerned on the average about difficulties that women with higher 
expectations face. 

In sum, women who are more directly confronted with the dilemma of 
working and raising children simultaneously, women who are younger, and 
women who are themselves highly educated or come from fa'is-AXies with 



highly educated parents, hold more favorable attitudes toward academic 
women and institutional reform. 



III. PROBLEMS CONFRONTING FACULTY WIVES AT DAVIS 

Are wives of Davis faculty members satisfied with the opportunities 
for employment, education, and other outside activities that the uf^iv- 
ersity community provides? Their responses indicate that th^Y ^X'e Appar- 
ently satisfied with the range ojl recreational, social and v^^lufite^^ 
group activities available for interested women in Davis, bu^^ find 
opportunities for employment and, to a lesser extent, for coAtitiUed 
education, severely limited, 

A. Why are more women not working ? 

We have noted that, of the 124 women who responded to tU^ ^Ur"^'^y, 
81, or two-thirds, are not now in paid employment. Is this t^^ci^Us^ 
they simply do not waii.t to work? Not at all. A surprising 70^ of those 
who are not now working responded affirmatively when they we:i^^ ^sk^d, 
*'Are there any conditions under which you would consider worKitig? (Check 
all that apply.)" 

Fifty women checked the simplest category of all: *'If J v^s offered 
an interesting job"! Forty-nine said they would like to worK p^tt time. 
Many others would work if the job fully utilized their qualifications, 
if it paid well, or if childcare or household help were avail^bl^. 
Several others would work if. their children were older, if tt^^y feJ-t a 
real financial need, or if they did not have to commute (ovei^ on^-thlrd 
of the working women commute to Woodland, Winters, or Sacram^to) . Given 
their great willingness to work, why aren't more of these wo^^^ti doing so? 

When the women were asked what they perceive to be the gi^^^te^t 
obstacles that faculty wives face in finding satisfying employt^ent in or 
near Davis, only 15 women out of 124 said there are no obstaC^l^g. Well 
over half mentioned that there are simply not enough jobs in tl^e a?^^a, 



especially interesting or well paying jobs. One-third mentioned the 
lack of child care centers and the lack of household help. (Recall 
that almost one-third of the women have preschool children.) One- 
quarter cited discrimination against women in general or faculty vjives 
in particular, and a few pointed to the difficulty of receiving certain 
kinds of professional training or retraining in Davis and the existence 
of so many highly qualified and trained people in the area. 

Faculty wives who are already working also face difficulties in. 
finding satisfying employment. As we have seen, 40% of those who are 
currently working either full or part time do not feel that their jobs 
make full use of their education, training or talents! Many who are 
working in their chosen field would like to upgrade their jobs. Others, 
trained in teaching, social work, humanities or the creative arts (the 
most popular college majors among the group) find themselves in low- 
level clerical jobs. Eight of the 19 employed women with Bachelors 
degrees are in clerical or sales positions along with two of the nine 
employed women with Masters degrees. They face a discouraging future. 

Many women realize that they are unlikely to find good jobs in 
the area. "I believe that most women married to faculty members have 
accepted that they cannot find a suitable job,'' writes one woman. 
"Although I feel that the younger college genB^^-ation of inen and ^fe^isen 
should have a.preference in obtaining more education, I think it is a 
great waste of very often highly inl v.lligent women that faculty wives 
cannot very often find a stimulating job or obtain further education." 

Another woman points out that opportunities for educated women 
vary with the health of the economy: ''Many of the faculty wives whom 
I know do work or are continuing their educations; however, in this, 
area, probably few will find interesting and fulfilling employment. 



Altogether, this 'recession' nationwide means employment problems for 
all, especially educated women.'* 

Thus, women who want to work face two related problems. First, 
they must compete vigorously for the few interesting and well-paying 
jobs open to them in or near Davis. Second, those with children are 
dl.SGOuraged by the shortage of part-time jobs and of hciusehold assist- 
ance -M'^' l0©^^^ost, high -qiual icy child care centers. 

B. Why are more women not in school ? 

For some faculty wives, continuing their education is an alterna- 
tive to seeking employment at the preseat time. Half of the sample of 
wives have enrolled in regular or extension classes at Davis or other 
colleges nearby at some time in the past, but only 17 women (14%) are 
currently enrolled, and of these, only six are working toward a degree. 
Are they simply not interested? 

One-quarter of the respondents did cite lack of interest as one of 
their "greatest obstacles" to returning to school. And one- third of 
the sample perceived no obstacles. Among those who did, however, lack 
of childcare facilities, lack of household help, the cost of tuition, 
■Che difficulty of finding suitable employment after graduation, and the 
difficulty of competing with younger students are each mentioned by at 
least 10% of ail respondents. Smaller numbers mentioned other problems, 
such as the lack of encouragement from family or friends, discrimination 
against older applicants and wives of faculty members, poor grades in 
the past, and lack of credit for past courses. 

Thus among those who are interested in continuing their education, 
many perceive a number of barriers to be overcome. It is no wonder that 



so many faculty wives believe that should not be a criterion in 
the admission of graduate studen:fcs to the university, especially be- 
cause over nine-tenths of the raiii?DtuU.-v.;ts are over thirty. 

C. Azre tjni e activities a^adlabla to fi?$iculty wives in Davis worthwhile ? 

The vast majority of women iai tfcie sample agreed that, "in general," 
the activities available for wives of faculty members in Davis are worth- 
while. Only 11 women — 12% of t%o$^: ??ho responded to the question — 
dis^gmeaU iApparent%, tSisn, itfhe^^l^ly educated women find plenty 
of activities in which to become invol^d, despite the lack of opportun- 
ities for employment, and, to a lesser extent, for continuing education. 

What do the wotei do? An aj^^^QUilsiing 59 separate organized groups 
wera M^tit^li^ed by the 92 women who reported on their own current 
activities, ranging from art and literature and language groups through 
school and church organizations to community political groups. In 
addition, many women reported regular sports, entertaining, and other 
recreational activities, i^ime voman commented, "There are literally 

Itetr&tHds of activities of -ev^^f feind and description here in Davis." 
Another observed, "It seems ttorin^: there are plenty of different things 
to do. It's just a matter of !lrSnding your own thing.'" 

One does get the imp ressainsx, however, that many women invest their 
energy in the many "st^lf-impxosjsment" and volunteer groups because they 
are denied paid job opportunities. Certainly, the community benefits 
greatly from this talented pool of ir^B iHbGr. One woman writes: 
"iiside from opportunities for professional employment iu a field of 
your choice, opportunities for a rich and busy life are available. If 
the volunteer services of this community were eliminated (mainly married 
women) it would be as much a loss as if we lost key professional people. 
Volunteer work is not rewarding flhancially or in status ~ but if you 



don't need that, O.K." 

Some women even find that much of the volunteer work is more inter- 
esting than most available jobs would be, but that does not mean they 
would not value prestigious and well-paying regular employment. "Since 
I don't have to work at this point, I am more selective. I would rather 
do challenging volunteer work than accept most jobs available to women 
in Davis. Local politics and community activities can be very satisfy- 
ing ... but recognition and money are nice, too." 

However, other women strongly deny the importance of working for 
money or prestige. One respondent, perhaps speaking for many, criticized 
what she perceived to be the underlying assumptions of the questionnaire; 
"that an education is training for a job, that working for pay is a basic 
motivation of individuals, and that our culture has a built-in discrimina- 
tion against women. ... If wives view their role as maintaining and pre- 
serving and broadening the culture along with the duties of citizenship, 
then the demands on their time and talents and knowledge aire enormous, 
opportunity is unbounded, satisfaction unlimited, and discrimination by 
sex nonexistent." 

Those wives who express contentment with their position are per- 
haps the "silent majority" of women in Davis. Yet one wonders how women 
whose educations have prepared them to make a real contribution in the 
public sphere reconcile themselves to the underutilization of their 
talents. One respondent suggests that underlying many expressions of 
satisfaction is considerable frustration and, disappointment. 

It seems to me that being a faculty wife at Davis is, for the 
most part, a good situation, and I have met many women, the ones 
we don't hear from/ who are content enough with their lot. How- 
ever, in talking with many wives It is evident that there is a 
great deal of frustration and unexpressed, perhaps unrealized, 
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disappointment in their lives, as though something is being 
missed but they are not sure what. A young wife can be proud 
to be the wife of Dr. So and So and the mother of those dear 
So and So children; but the children grow up and do not need her 
very much at a surprisingly early age; her husband is involved 
with his work; and she is apt to feel herself an appendage no 
longer needed. It may also be galling after a while to be intro- 
duced as the wife of Dr. So and So as though she had no identity 
of her own. And like other women she has to face the bitter 
fact of being suddenly ola^-: than the students her husband teaches, 
full of energy and even intelligence but with no place to put it, 
I think that this accounts for much of the neurotic behavior that 
is evident (and heaven knows how much of this is concealed) and 
may contribute to breakup of families that might not ordinarily 
fall apart. 

Some women putter around with Art Center courses or even Extension 
courses, but their attitude is too often one of trying to fill in 
the empty hours rather than following a deep commitment of sorts. 
Too many organizations for women impress me as another way of fil- 
ling the hours, and although the purpose of these organizations is 
often lofty and even satisfying, perhaps it's not enough any more. 
Women want more meaning in their lives. 

D . What changes are needed ? r 

At the end of the questionnaire, respondents were asked "What 
changes 5 if any, do you think are needed to improve the situation of fac- 
ulty wives at Davis?^* Twenty-five women insisted that no changes are 
needed, or that if -women are discontented, it is their personal problem 
and "the change, if needed, would be primarily in the personality of the 
individual." Six others thought they would be a lot better off if the 
"faculty wife" label were dropped entirely, and if women stopped tr^^ing 
to live vicariously through their husbands: "I object to being catered 
to or categorized according to my husband 's position or m^ sex," and 
"I do not enjoy activities solely for faculty wives such as F am Circle." 
Other suggestions were: 

"Allow wives to take classes as auditors if extra space is avail- 
able or for credit at a reduced cost or reduced load" (14 respondtints) 

"More part-time jobs," and "More jobs In general" (7 respondents) 



''Decent and low cost childcare facij.ities in Davis from 8 to 5 
for everyone'* (7 respondents) 

"Repeal the anti-nepotism law!" (6 respondents) 

"More culturally oriented, service-oriented activities within the 
faculty wives group" (4 respondents) 

"A closer and more meaningful relationship with the University" 
(committee membership, use of facilities, etc,) (3 respondents) 

"Greater opportunity for older women to work toward new careers 
regardless of family situation" (1 respondent) 

"Improve wages!" "Fair opportunity for women!" (1 respondent) 
(One woman- asked for the impossible: "a different Guv, and less 
politics from the departmental level on up within the University. Tliea, 
perhaps, the faculty men could relax and be better husbands.") 

It is interesting to note that although many respondents checked 
numerous obstacles to finding a job or attending school earlier in the 
questionnaire, they failed to mention these items when asked what changes 
would improve the situation of faculty wives in Davis* For example, 61 
women checked that there are "not enough jobs" or "not enough-: interesting 
or well paying jobs" in Davis, yet only seven mentioned the need for 
more jobs in the open-ended question. Thirty-nine women checked "lack 
of child care facilities" as one of the- greatest obstacles facing faculty 
wives in finding satisfying employment, yet only seven mentioned this 
need. Thirty-six women checked "lack of household help" as an obstacle, 
yet none suggested this need. Twenty-three agreed that discrimination 
against hiring faculty wives was an obstacle, yet only one mentioned the 
need for improved wages and "fair opportunity for women." 

Apparently the faculty wives do perceive serious obstacles to their 
employment and further education, but do not translate their perceptions 
into demands for change. They value the professional compe:tence of women 
and: support university reform more than their husbands, but when 



proposing changes in their own situation, if they make any at all, they 
recommend more of the same — more classes, more cultural and service 
activities, a closer relationship with the university. 

Perhaps they focus on these activities because they seem more 
amenable to change than is the supply of jobs, for example. Yet it is 
obvious that faculty wives have serious problems stemm?lng from the under- 
supply of employment opportunities , household help, and child care. 
Furthermore, it is obvious that their talents are underutilized, and 
the university and community do not properly recognize their contri- 
butions. Women trained for professional work find thetise.l.ve'; •^i^•iat^ag 
their labors and being thankful that they at least have voluntary 
service work to sustain their intellectual anc Sessional interests! 

What can the university do? As an educator^ and employer — actual 
or potential — of thousands of Davis women, among them many wives of 
its own faculty members, the university might acknowledge its obligations 
to women who are geographically restricted by their husband's employment, 
and who are thus in relatively poor bar gc^ining positions . We recommend 
that the university commit; itself to the following program: 
In education : 

1. Permit part time education and leaves of absence for all s tu- 
dents without penalty; eliminate age restrictions in admissions policies, 
(The new Division of Extended Learning program for degree candidates is 
a step in the right direction, but only if funds are made available for 
hiring additional faculty.) 

i 2. Reduce the cost of tuition; eliminate discrimination on the 
basis of age and marital status from fellowships and other forms of 
financial support. 
: 3. Provide pay as you can childcare facilities for all students. 



4. Sponsor educational programs of special relevance to women, 
including a program of women! s stud xes , by creating a new department or 
coordinating courses in existing departmerits; provide university fac- 
ilities where women in the community can join with women students, 
faculty members and staff to develop their interests and pursue solutions 
■ to their problems. 
In employment ; 

1. Look to the Davis community first in filling university posi- 
tions at all levels pf staff and faculty; advertise all such positions 
publicly in campus and city newspapers, so that all qualified women 
have an opportunity to apply. 

2. Eliminate existing restrictions against the employment of 
husbands and wives (or other close relatives) in the same department, so 
that women who are trained in the same field as their husbands ccm hold 
positions for which they 'are qualified, 

3. Hire women at the levels of employment for which they are 
truly qualified, not just at the lowest levels ; pay women employees at 

a rate commensurate with their responsibilities ; give preference to women 
in hiring and promotion; for administrative positions and faculty appoint- 
ments until the proportion of women employed reflects their proportion ; 
in the labor market for these positions. 

4. Permit employees in all staff and faculty positions to hold 
part-time positions without penalty to ; fringe benefits , eligibility for 
promotion, -^^c. ; increase the number of positions for which two half- 
time workers could be employed rather than one full time worker. 

5. Eliminate the prejudicing assumptions that faculty wives will 
.not stay on the job long because their. husbands are mobile , that they , 
really do not need the job, and that they do not need to be paid as 
ntuch as a man. 



6. Provide pay as 70U can childcare facilities for all employees.- 
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CONCLUSlOi^S 

Women married to faculty members at Davis oppose discrimination 
against academic women, yet few actively oppose discrimination against 
faculty wives ~ despite their acknowledgement when asked that obstacles 
do exist to the full realization of their talents. As we have seen, • 
among the two- thirds of the sample of 124 women who are not now working, 
70% agree that they would like to work under certain conditions, the 
most frequently cited being "If I was offered an interesting job"! What 
is more, among the one-third who io work either £ull or part-time, only 
60% feel that their jobs make full use of their education, training or 
talents • 

Faculty wives form a captive group of skilled and Cinergetic workers 
in Davis, As a group they are highly vulnerable to exploitation by the 
university and by the community at large, both of whom receive the 
benefit of their labor free or below its real value. If the women 
could find interesting jobs, preferably part-time, and If they could 
share the responsibilities of housekeeping and child care, many women 
now actively involved in community affairs of various sorts would no 
doubt switch to paid employment. Some respondents say that they do 
not care for: "fame or money" I and that they are happy to perform the 
essential services they perform without public recognition. However, 
so long as women married' to faculty members have no choice but to 
forego these rewards because they are denied their full place in the ; ■ : 
public sphere and are denied the esteem that comes from making a widely 
recognized and financially rewarded contribution, they are denied the ■ 
opportunity for an independent identity and must continue to live, as 
one respondent put it , largely as "the wife of Dr ; So and So arid the 



mother of those dear So Sind So children. ! 

The primary responsibility of the university in this regard is to 
restructure its educational and employment practices in recognition of 
the right of married women to equal education and employment, and to 
establish day care centers in recognition of the right of women with ! 
children to equal educatic^a an^d employment , Women who are wives and 
mothers are unfairly disadvantaged in pursuing non-familial goals. Men 
who are husbands and fathers experience few such disadvantages. 
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, INTRODUCTION 

Collection of Data 

■ In Jurie. 1970/ the Campus Personnel Office was reque^ 
vide a census of non-academic staff employees at UCD by .position-, title,' 
series, number, and sex. Information concerning salary ranges and job 
descriptions was obtained from the UCD Personnel Manual and the Policy 
and Procedures Manual. In addition, a questionnaire was distributed to 
a sample of staff employees. The exact intent of the questionnaire and 
its interest specifically in v^omen was not revealed in order to pre- ^ 
vent sexual bias in the replies. Respondents who wished to contribute 
additional information were asked to comment on the questionnaires or ■ 
to contact Task Force members in person. Many respondents did comment 
and/or call, and several were interviewed. Some comments from these 
employees are included in this report. 

General Findings ■; 

that women do not fare as well as men in the- 
University. Women employees are heavily concentrated in low paying 
clerical positions. : Even outside of the clerical area, women predom- 
inantly occupy low paying; job categoxiest^ supervisory, higher sal- 
aried positions are almost exclusively filled by men. In general, a . 
woman needs considerably more education and more special skills than a 
man, in order to earn a salary equal to that of the man. 



• I. Male and Female Salaries Within Education Bracl^<^.t5 

Among Non-Academic Staff 

In the spring of 1970, about 900. questioiulaires were distrib^^^ed 
to three select groups of staff employees at UC Davis.* A r^d^ni sample 
(every tenth individual) of aboau 350 employees was selected f fom the 
membership list of the University Staff Assembly. In addition, quest- 
ionnaires were sent to the approximately 350 academic non-s^^at^ 
ployees on the mailing list of the Academic .Staff Organization. Finally, 
a questionnaire was sent to one "representative^V (Administrative Assist- 
ant or Secretary) of each of the 200 academic and non-acadel^ic depart- 
ments on campus; the list of '^representatives*' was obtained ^xo^ the 
Personnel Department , and was used to ensure that at leas t '^^e Pe^^son 
in every department was contacted. A follow-up reminder wa^ m^ll^^ out 
when the initial returns began to dwindle, in an effort to i^^cf^a^^ the 
nuiriber of responses . Altogether, . 338 questionnaires were r^^Mfned' , 102 
from academic staff (to be discussed elsewhere) and 236 fro0^ nc^U-^c'-ademic 
;Staff. ' ■ ' ■ 



See Appendix 3 . 
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Among the non-academic staff sampled, more than half (54%) of the 
males 'and only one- tenth of the females earn more than $900 a month . 

.Salary Brackets of Non-Academic Staff 
Respondents to the Questionnaire 



Percent 
of 
Total 
Males , 
Total 

Females 



70 
60 

50 
40 
30 
20 

10 
0 



n 70 

60 
50 

i 40 
30 
H 20 
10 
0 



' " Monthly Salary in Hundreds 

In contrast, nearly two-thirds (63%) of the females earn less than $700 
per month; whereas only one-fourth of the males are in the low income 
brackets. How can these differences be accounted, for? 
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. More male respondents (80.4%) than female respondents (72.2%) ha ve 
been employed for more than three years . 

Lengths r/f Service of 
Non-Acade»nic Staff Respondents 



80 
70 



Percent 


60 


of 


50 


Total 




Males , 


40 


Total 


30 




Females 






20 



10 

--0 



<3 „.V'':>3; 
Years of Service 



80 
70 
60 

50 
40 

30 
20 

10 
0 



This difference in length of service may be a contributing factor, but 
can hardly account for the salary differentials described above and below. 
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Approximately 20% of the males and females have Bachelor degrees * 



Education Levels of Male and Female 
Non-Academic Staff Respondents 



Education 


? 


■ <s , 








% 


High school 


139 


77 .2 


31 


55.4 


Bachelor's 


37 


20.6 


12 


21.4 


Master's + 


4 


2.2 


13 


23.2 


Totals 


180 


100.0 


56 


100.0 



However, there are proportionately more females with High School educa- 
tions (77% females compared to 55% males) , and more males with Master^s 
degrees. In order to determine whether the differences in education 
could account for the overall male and female salary differences, an 
analysis was done: within each educational group. 



Males earu more than females within each education bracket. 



Salary Distribution of Male and Female Staff 
Within Education Brackets and by Length of Service 



Monthly 


Years of 


High School 


Bachelor's 


Master ' s 


, Ph.D. 's 


Salary 


Service 




d 


? 


d 


. ? 


'cf 




^3 


8 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


500 




7 

10.8%* 


0 

3.2% 


0 

8.1% 


0 

8.3% 


0 
- 


0 
- 




^3 


18 


3 


14 


0 


1 


0 


500-700 


>3 


52 
50.4% 


9 

38 . 7% 


10 
64.9% 


0 


0 

25.0% 


0 
- 




^3 


2 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


700-900 


>3 


41 


7 ;,. 


3 


2 


1 


1 






30.9% 


22.6% 


16.2% 


33.3% 


25.0% 


7.7% 




<:3 


0 


0 


0 , 


2 


1 


, 2 , 


900+ 


>3 


: 11^ 


11 




5 


1 


10 






7.9% . 


35.5% 


10.8% 


58.3% 


50.0% 


92.3% 






139 


31 


: 37 


12 


■/, 


13 


Totals 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


( 99 .9%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 



*Percents indicate the fraction of \ a given sex in each salary bracket for 
that educational class . ^ 



The salary differentials become more pronounced with increasing levels 
of education. 

■ Among those with a High School education; 36% of the men earn more 
than $900 a month, while only 8% of the women are so fortunate . Consid- 
ering only those employees who have worked for more than three years, 
the picture remains essentially the same: 41% males and 10% females are 
in the upper income level. Only 42% of the males with a High School 
diploma, compared to ; 61% of the females, make less than $700./ ; 



Salary Distributions of N on -Academic Men and V/omen 
With High School Diplomas 




4.5 5.5 6.5 7.5 8.5 9.5 10+ 

Monthly Salary in Hundreds 



The proportion of women declines precipitously below the $600- 
700 salary range, and among the questionnaire respondents women are 
essentially non-existent among non-academic staff in the $1000+ monthly 
income brackets. 

Seventy-three percent of the women respondents with Bachelor/ s 
degrees have monthly incomes below $700 , yet only 8% of ' /tfhe"' men respond- 
ents receive such low pay (see preceding table). In fact, 58% of males 
with Bachelor's degrees earn more than $900 per month, and nearly half 
of these have been employed for less than 3 years! In contrast, only 
11% of the women are in the higher paying category, and they have all 
been employed for more than 3 years. 



Salary Distributions of Non-Academic Men and Women 
With Bachelor's Degrees 

50 

Percent • 40 
of 

30 

Total 

Males , 20 
Total 

10 

Females 

0 

4.5 5.5 6.5 7.5 8.5 9.5 10+ 

Monthly Salary in Hundreds 

With graduate degrees^ 50% of the females (2/4) earn less than $900 , 
while 92% of the males (10/11) earn more thaa$ 900 . The numbers are 
small, yet the pattern, seems clear. There is a marked tendency for 
higher salaried positions to be filled by men. 

In examining the data, it is important to remember that the quest- 
ionnaires represent a relatively small sample of staff employees. 
Furthermorey certain biases have been introduced by the sampling pro- 
cedure. For example, the use of the list of "representatives," while 
providing a method for reaching every department on campus, undoubtedly 
resulted in a somewhat different distribution of female respondents than 
would have been obtained from a completely random sample. The figures 
on pages 3 and 4 and the table on page 5 probably do not accurately re- 
flect the distributions of all non-academic males and females. On the 
other hand, the salary distribution of males and females within educa- 
tion brackets '(table on page 6 ) should not be significantly affected 
by the sampling procedure; except for the usual hazards associated with 
sampling small numbers. 




II. The Distribution of Males and Feniales 
in Non-Academic Job Series 

The Campus Persou.;el Officer provided a list of the non-acadeniic 
staff job titles (and numbers) which are currently in use on the Davis 
campus, with the numbers of men and women employed in each title, llae 
list was compiled in June, 1970. Tlie salary range for each job classi- 
fication was obtained from the Policy and Procedure Manual, and the 
jobs were grouped into series according to that manual. 

With this information, mean salaries for men and women in each 
series were calculated. The actual salaries of individual employees 
were not provided; consequently, the maximum salary given for each job 
classification was chosen for the computations.' The reader should note 
that this method results in somewhat inflated average salaries, since 
it is unlikely that most employees are in fact at the top of the pay 
scale for their j ob classification. Inherent iil this approach also is 
the assumption that males and females are treated equally within each 
job classification. If there are tendencies for females to be clustered 
at the lower end of a given salary range, and males clustered at the 
higher end (or vice versa) , we would not see that with this data. Tlie 
differences we do see in comparing average male and female salaries for 
various job series reflect differences in distribution of the sexes in 
the job classifications /within those series. 

^k; In the following table the series are listed in order of decreas- 
ing average salaries (based on the highest salary in the series, male or 
female), down to an average salary of $600 per month (the series below 
this level will be discussed: subsequently) . For ease of reference, the 
series have been grouped , according to : $100 monthly pay increments (based 
on highest salary in the integrated series) below the $1000 per month 
level. These groupings are ourrs and are not part of the university 



Distribution of Males and Females in Non-Academic Job Series, 
With Average Salaries by Sex 



Group 


iltie 


aeries Tf 




It + 


** 

cT Ave. 

Salary 


S Ave . 
Salary 


Percent* 
Difference 


I 


Student Health 
Services 


9152-9187 


18 


3 


2236 


2147 






Architecture and 
Des:^gn 


6902-6969 


10 


0 


1369 








Business ; 
Management 


7476-7580 


44 


9 


1281 


1278 


0.2 




Medical Subsid- 
















iary & Public 


9203-9314 


8 


2 


. 1234 


1213 


1.7 




Health 
















Food Management 


5412-5453 


2 


3 


1210 


864 


"8.7 




Construction 
Inspection 


7001-7004 


14 


0 


1195 








Administrative & 
Budget Analysis 






Q 

o 




T n Q A 






Personnel 


7629-7664 


15 


5 


1095 


927 


15,3 




i?inaacial 


7 en/, 7/11 Q 


o 
O 


9 


XUoO 


1 OAR 


^ 7 
J? « / 




Purchasing 


7772-7775 


10 


1 


1034 


950 


8.1 




ActUririal & 
Statistical 


7211-7233 


27 


26 


1009 


858 


15.0 




Social Services 


9342-9483 


32 


22 


996 


i 976 


2.0 


II 


Public Informa- 
















tion & 


7672-7705 


7 


11 


984 


812 • 


17.5 




Publications 










r 






Laboratory - 
















General & 
Mech. & Const. 


8270-8315 


36 


0. 


982 








Crafts 
















Extension 


6452-6493 


5 


7 


978 


690 1 


29.5 




Museum 


9811-9871 


4 


3 


954 _ 


853 


10.6 


***** 


Television & 
Photography 


6203-6243 


; 16 


2 


884 


950 


, -7.0 




Engineering 


7101-7184 


76 


■ ' i: 


912 


644 


29.4 



* ''Percent difference'V is calculated by dividing"' the difference between the 
two average salaries' by the higher salary, times 100. 

Monthly salaries, 

^''f Series in which the average female salary is greater than the average 
male salary. 



stribution of Males and Females in Nan-Academic Job Seri 
With Average Salaries by Sex (continued) 



Group 


Title 


Series # 


# <f 




c Ave . 
Salary 


? Ave. 
Salary 


Percent* 
Difference 


T TT 

X jL X 


Protective 
Services 


5200-5326 


66 


3 


897 


884 






Maint enance 


8114-8153 




u 


Q Q Q 
000 








Nursing 


9093-9126 


0 


56 




866 






Stationary 
Equipment 


8231-8248 


33 


. 0 


864 


— 


■ . ■ 


***** 


Administrative 
Assistant 


7302-7343 


4 


42 


836 


854 


-2.1 




Arts & Music 


6101-6193 


4 


8 


826 


733 


11.3 




Mech, Equipment 


8436-8797 


133 


1 


812 


584 


28.1 


IV 


Hosp. Misc. 


8904-9305 


■ 6 


24 


784 


' 653 


16.7 


Machine Operator 


4772-4813 


23 


24 


. 764 


611 


20.0 




Laboratory 


9601-9623 


957 


576 


759 


678 


10.7 


1X4.4.4.,^ 


Theatrical Pro- 
duction & 
Auditorium 
Management 


6273-6344 


9 


4 


671 


749 


-10.4 




Cultivation 


4111-4152 


158 


1 n 


1 ^ c 


^ ^ '4 

J J J 


0 /. c 




Storekeeping 


5050-5054 


31 


4 


724 


u / u 


D , (:> 


V : 


Fiscal 


4609-4622 


5 


24 


682 


568 


16 7 


***** 


Services-General 


9501-9532 


221 


4 


658 


676 


-2.7 




Steno & 

Secretarial 


5002-3009 


0 


209 




614 






Dormitory & 
Housing 


7381-7425 


32 


32 


610 


582 


4.6 




Food Preparation 


5521-5684 


8 


22 


602 


515 


• 14.5 : 


— 


Custodial 


5103-5184 


195 


88 


602 


505 


16.1 



* "Percent difference" is calculated by dividing the difference betw'-'r. 
the two average. salaries by the higher salary, times 100. 



There are 37 series in which the average salary is $600 or more. 
Men and women are included in 30 of these series, while in five there 
are males only and in two there are females only. 
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In 26 of the 30 integrated Job series, the, average male salary is 
higher than the average female salary . In other words, in 87% of the 
non- academic job series at Davis (excluding for the moment the 4 lowest 

paying series), the men tend to be employed in higher job classifications 

t ■ ■ ■ 

. and the women tend to be employed in lower job classifications. 

In nearly half (13/30) of the series, the average male sa] iry is 
15% to 30% greater than the average .female salary . 



Job Series in- Which Males Earn i5%-30% 
More Than Females 



Title • 




# ? 


Percent* 
difference 

.^rv,.v;'- — 


Extension 


5 


7 


29.5 


Engineering 


76 


1 


29.4 


Food Management 


2 


3 


28.7 


Mech. Equipment 


133 


1 


28.1 


Cultivation 


158 


10 


24 . 5 


Machine Operator 


23 


24 


20.0 


Public Information 
and Publications 


7 


11 


17.5 


Hospital Misc. 


6 


24 


16.7 


Fiscal 


5 


24 


16.7 


Custodial 


195 


88 


16.1 


Personnel 


15 


5 


15.3 


Actuarial and 


'27 


26 


15.0 


Statistical 


Food Prep aratipn 


8 


22 


■14.5 



"Percent diffarence" is calculated by divid- 
ing the difference between the tx-^o average 
salaries by the higher salary , times 100 . 



;The significance cf the salary comparisons in two of the series is 
questionable, since there are many men and only one woman employed.^ In 
the remaining series, however, there are sufficient numbers of men and ; ; ■ 



women to make meaningful comparisons; there are more women than men in 
seven of the series and more men than women in the remaining four. In 
only one of the four series in which the average female salary is greate 
than the average male salary (Theatrical Production and Auditorium 
Management), is the female salary as much a.^ 10% greater than the male 
salary (series indicated with an asterisk in table on pages 10 and';i). 

The ratio of males to females decreases in proportion vith decreas- 
i ng salary levels . 



Distribution of Sexes According 
to Salary Levels 



r 



Group* 


Monthly 
Salary 




# ? 


Ratio 

cCtO? 


I 


$1000+ 


166 


59 


2.8:1 


II 


900-999 


176 


46 


3.8:1 


III 


800-899 


492 


110 


4.5:1 


IV 


700-799 


1184 


642 


1.8:1 


V 


600-699 


461 


379 


1.2:1 



* See text at bottom of page 9 
for explanation of Groups. 



Not only dp men hold the higher job classifications within each series, 
but they hold moire of the jobs in the better- paying series. There are 
three to four times more men than women in higher paying series, while 
there are nearly equal numbers of men and women in the series having 
average monthly salaries of $600-700. 



As indicated previously, there aro seven series which employ only 
one sex. 



Sex-Typed Job Series 



Title 


Sell # 


// 
Men 


Women 


Average 
Male 
Salary 


Architecture 


6902-6969 


10 


0 


$1369 


Construction 


7001-7004 


14 


0 


1195 


Mechanical and 
Construction 


8270-8315 


36 


0 


982 


Maintenance 


8114-8153 


252 


0 ■' 


888 


Stationary Equip. 


8231-8248 


33 


0 


■ 864 




Total 
Men 




Average 
Weighted 
Salary* 


$ 922 




Title 


Series # 


// ... . 
Women 


# 

• Men 


Average 
Female 






Salary 


Nursing 


9093-9126 


56 


0 


$ 866 


Steno. and 
Secretarial 


5002-5009 


209 


0 


614 




Total 
' VJomen 


265 


Average 
Weighted 
Salary* 


$ 667 



* Computed by multiplying the number of individuals at each 
salary times that salary, finding the total, and dividing by 
the total number of individuals. 



Except for tradition^ there is no obvious reason why the other sex should 
be excluded from these series. Certainly in Stenography and Maintenance, 
wh(?ri'^v: there are large numbers of employees and minimal education re- 
n/C^ r^^ments J the sex-typing cannot be attributed to the availability of 
; only one sex in the. .work force. ^ 
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Furthermore, the average weighted salary of the ail-male series is 
38% higher than the average weighted salary of the all-female series , 
even though the minimum education requirements are frequently lower in 
the male series. For example, the largest female series, Stenography 
and Secretarial (5002-5009), requires at least a high school education 
for every job classification. The average monthly salary is $614. In 
the largest male series (Maintenance, 8114-8153), on the other hand, 
half of the job classifications require only an eighth grade education 
-and half require high school. The average salary is $888. 

Looking at a professional field, every job classification in the 
Nursing series (female) requires at least two years of education ond 
high school (to obtain an R.N.). The average salary is $866. None of 
the job classifications in the Construction (male) series require educa- 
tion beyond high school. The average salary is $11951 In the Mechani- 
cal and Construction (male) series, four job classifications require at 
least two years of college; the rest require no more than high school. 
The average sal'iry is $982; 

The high average pay of males in construction and related areas 
reflects, of course, the success of the male dominated unions in attain- 
ing high salary scales rather thau particular bias on the part of the 
University. The issue 1 .en is: Can and will the University take action ' 
to overcome the st-x discrimination imposed upon it by the unions? 

Four-year nursing programs are more cominon than the two-^year pro- 
grams . Several job claasifications in the Nursing series require both 
an A.B. and an R.N., or five years of school beyond high school. All 
of the job classifications in the Architecture series require: four. years 
of college. Yet the architects make $503 more per month or $6036 more per : 
year than the nurses. 



To reiterate, jobs typically filled by women have higher require- 
ments and lower salaries than those filled by men. 

In an emp loyment category with large number s of men and women, and 
in which no sexual bias would be expected, the average male salary is 
more than 10% greater than the average female salary . This series in- 
cludes laboratory technicians, lab assistants, lab helpers, and scanners 

Average Salary in the Laboratory Job Series, By Sex 



Title 


Series // 


1 

. 


# ? 


rf Ave . 
Salary 


? Ave. 
Salary 


Percent 
Difference 


Laboratory 


9601-9623 


957 

1 


•>76 


$759 


$678 


12.0 



The numbers of males and .females employed in each lab technician and 

lab assistant iob classif i rar-fon * u . , /- 

joD cxassiiicatlon are shown m the following figure, 

iPromotional Chain-Laboratory 

180 r 




I II III IV 
Lab Tech Step : 



ii II III IV 
' Lab Asst . Step 



Notet 



Lab Tech III is a specialized classification; promotion in 
most cases goes I-II-IV. 
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There is little difference between male and female ratios in 
the lower paying labor.atory assistant series at steps I, II, and III, 
but only males reach the step IV level. Similarly, in the lab technician 
series, the ratio of males to females at the IV level is greater than 
six to one, ^Vnile at steps I and II it is le^js than two to one. On the 
basis of the sample described earlier, there is little reason to suspect 
that length of employment could account for these difference*^.. Once 
again, a pattern emerges in which females are clustered in the lower 
paying jobs within a series, while the males successfully attain the top 
steps. 

In what has traditionally been a woman's field, food prepara tion, 
males earn more than females at both management and manual level s/ 

Male and Female Salaries 
in Food Management and Preparation 



Title 


Series // 




# ? 


d" Ave. 

Salary 


? Ave. 

Salary 


Percent 
Difference 


Food 

Management 


5412-5453 


r ; 

2 


3 


$1210 


$ 864 


28.6 


Food 

Preparation 


5512-5684 


8 


22 


602 


515 


14.5 



Furthennore, the salary differentials are large (15-29%). It seems that 
in the university environment, females seldom can compete successfully 
with males, even in fields where the majority of the available work 
force is female. 

The pattern of female dodinance in the lower IcWels, and male dom- 
inance in the higher levels is illustrated by an examination of several 
promotional chains (see figures on the following page) . 



\ 



Promotional Chain-Editor Series 

4 r- . ~- 4 

3 

2 

1 
0 




II 



III IV 



Promotional Chaln-Cashler Series 



20 


\ 




\ 


15 


~l 




\ 


10 


\ 

\ 


5 




0 






With a total of 9 editors In the Public Information and Publications 
series (7672-7705) , six (all female) are at steps I and II, while "three 
; (all male) are at steps III and IV. Examination of the cashier promo- 
tional chain in the Fiscal series (4609-4622) yields similar results. 
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I The principle of equal pay for equal work does not prevail . 

Unequal Pay for Equal Work 



J— . - 
Title 


# <f 




Minimum 


Average 


Requirements 


Salary 


Custodian 


157 


0 


Grammar School 


$457 


Maid 




88 


Eighth Grade 


415 



The average salary for women (maids) doing custodial work is 10% less 
than the average salary for men (custodians) doing similar work. 

Furthermore, the entry level requirements for women (maids) is 
higher than that for men (custodians ) . Women must complete eighth grade, 
while men need only complete grpTunar school (which may be sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grade, depending on the school system). In order to obtain jobs 
similar to those held by men, women must be better qualified and be wil- 
ling to work for* less! 
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III. The Lowest Paying Job Series 

Distribution of Maleis and Females in the Lowest Paying Non-Academic 
Job Series, With Average Salaries by Sex 



Group 


Title 


Series # 


# d- 


# ? 


a Ave. 
Salary 


? Ave. 
Salary 


Percent 
Difference 


VI 


Library 


6732-6784 


45 


579 


$579 


$592 


-2.2 


General & Typing 


4671-4724 


248 


1395 


526 


569 


-7.6 




■Physical Ed. 


6552-6594 


194 


94 


462 


483 


-4.4 




Miscellaneous 


4921-4962 


292 


139 


424 


417 


1.-7 



The above' table is a continuation of tue table on pages 10 and 11, 
f'lowing the four lowest paying job series (salaries less than $600). 
This group has been separated from the others because it deserves special 
attention. You will remember that men predominated in all of the 
higher paying groups. 

Only in the lowest paying group of ^oh series are there more women 
than men . Women, in fact, outnumber men more than two to one. Interest- 
ingly, the average female salary in three out of four of these series is 
higher than the average male salary, although never by more than _ 7 .6% 

The minimum qualifications required for jobs in these series fre- 
quently exceed those for (male dominated) higher paying jobs . For ex- 
ample, in the Library series, the job classifications used on this cam- 
pus are those of Library Assistant I through IV (6762, 6761, 6760^. 6759). 
These jobs require at least a high school" education (plus two to five 
years library experiepvce) , and individuals with college degrees are pre- 
ferred. Construction Inspectors (7001-7004) have similar minimum re- 
quirements (high school plu8 experience) and are paid twice as much.- 



Some job classifications require eight more years of education than 
others at similar salary levels > The following tab.1 »^ compares thi> educa 
tion required in four Jab classifications when applicants have had no 
previous experience • 



Education Requirements 
(in the absence of previous experience) 
and Salaries for Four Job Classifications 



Title 






Minimum Requirements 


Salary 


Custodian* 


157 


0 


Grammar School 


$457 


Maid 


0 


88 


Eighth Grade 


415 


;' Clerk Typist I 


0 


• 49 


H.S. Grad + 


405 






Typing Skills 




Library Assist- 




98 


2 years College 


457 


ant I 


5 



* The Custodian ^ job classification has recently been opened 
to women. 



To obtain a job as Custodian, an individual with no previous experience 
is required to have six years of grammar school education. He earns a 
starting salary of $457 per month. To obtain a job as Library Assist- 
ant I, an individual with no previous experience is required to have 
two years of college. She earns a starting salary ; of $457 per month. 

This illustrates the general observation that female-typed jobs 
tend to pay less than male-typed jobs , A sex-typed job classification 
is one which is predominantly or exclusively filled by one sex, such as 
Architect (male) or Secretary (female). Library Assistant I is a 
female-typed job because 98 of 103 employees in that classification are 
female. Those 98 females, along with the five males, suffer from the 
'exceptionally low salary of that job classicication. Similarly, any 
female Custodians (three have been hired as of 1972) benefit along with 



the males from the relatively high salary of that classification. 

Women more than men suffer adversely from the sex-typing of job 
classificatious and its attendant salary differentials . Many reasons can 
be hypothesized and rationalizations suggested for the high salaries 
accorded to male-typed jobs (such as Architect, Construction Worker, 
Maintenance Man, Custodian, Business Manager): working conditions are 
less pleasant, work is associated with powerful labor unions, physical 
labor is required, men are more aggressive, men are heads of house- 
hjlds and need higher salaries, to name a few. Similarly, reasons and 
rationalizations can be produced to account for the high requirements 
and low wages associated with female-typed jobs (such as Secretary, 
Nurse, Typist, Library Assistant): women are less aggressive, women 
have not joined powerful unions (they are often excluded by them), 
there is an abundance of unemployed well-educated women, women form the 
"surplus labor p^qI" which operates on a different set "of standards 
than the "basic labor pool" of men, women are supported by their hus- 
bands and don*t need to work, women are not career oriented. 

Regardless of the factors contributing to its evolution, the present 
system unfairly discriminates against women . While it is easy to pass 
j the blame, and much more difficult to reverse trends which result from 
■a combination of many forces within society, an institution which 
perpetuates sex- typing of job classifications and sex-related salary 
differentials is practicing sex discrimination. The data clearly 
show that women on the average earn less than similarly qualified men, 
that women are concentrated in lower paying job classifications ^ and^ 
in lower ranks in integrated job classifications. For every woman : 
who. is working only to earn a second car, or; a family swimming pool and 
vto whom the lower salaries may not be of serious consequence, there is 
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at least one other woman who is responsible for the primary support of 
her family and whose standard of living is directly affected by these 
practices (it is subsequently shown that nearly 50% of the non-academic 
staff women support their families). 




IV. Grievance Procedures' 

Sex-typed job classifications and hiring patterns v/hich concentrate 
females in lew-paying job series reflect primarily institutionalized 
discrimination, \fliat about individual discrimination? 

Good grievance procedureb ^. rovide important protecti on to the em- 
ployee against personal , individual discrimination by the employee's 
supervisor. In order to be a useful protective device, it is important 
that the employees have confidence in the procedures and the people who 
administer them. If an employee fears that airing a grievance will 
result in a deterioration of working conditions, punitivj actions, or 
job termination, the employee will often prefer to suffer silently with 
the grievance. He or she may even be reluctant to ask for advice on 
the subject . 

It is difficult to measure the frequency of personal, individual 
discrimination. However , comments obtained on the questionnaires sug- 
gest thfilt employees generally do not have confidence in the existing 
grievance procedures and that they may be willing to accept what they 
believe to be discriminatory practices rather than risk their security 
of employment. For example, in the^ evertts described below, the woman ob- 
viously feels that she has been unfairly discriminated against, yet she . 
is willing to .accept a demotion and loss of status rather than to appeal 
or to terminate employment. 

I was xold my job classification had been rewritten and 
a male (udlitary background) was more qualifi fill it. 

(I had 15 years experience in this particular department and 
had developed the entire computer system which they are still 
using.) I offered to take a competetive test as I felt I was 

• more qualified for this job as far as ability and experience 
was concerned. My request was not granted. Personnel said 
they could do nothing for me. CSEA tried to pursuade rae to • 
. demand a hearing, but I did not feel this would improve 

..working relationships. I requested a leave of absence to find ; 



another comparable job (rather than take a demotion from Sr. 
Administrative Assistant in status and pay) and I was forced 
to accept a rating of Secretary in order to get the Leave of 
Absence granted. I had to take a $3,000 cut to get other 
University eiaployment . 

My experiencev>lth these men was discriminatory from be- 
ginning to end. I was assigned a tremendous work load when 
other (military background) administrative men wasted high 
University wages because "hey had little to do. (I had over 
200 hrs. overtime credit for which. I received no thanks or no 
credit when I left.) Among other things, I was forced to give 
up a private office to a male with the same level rating as I 
had, who had one year University experience. I was badgered 
and belittled; it appeared these men felt threatened by a 
woman working in "their'* area and by devious methods they 
tried to remove this threat. 

Nearly half of the non-academic women employees at Davis are res- 
ponsible for the primary support of their families , as determined by 
the survey. This factor, combined with the lack of alternatives in 
Davis, the expense and iti >:tovenience of commuting to Sacramento, and 
the generally tight job market, undoubtedly all help to create an un- 
willingness among staff emplo^^^es to ris?C security of employment. 

Women are Frequently Responsible 
for Primary Support of their Families 



Primary Suppo r t : 


Men 


Women 


Yes 


54 


87 


No ■■■ 


6 


100 


% Respon- 
sible for 
Primary 
Support 


90.0% 


46.5% 



Staff employees are hesitant to air their grievanc es . Again , this 
conclusion is drawn from general attitudes perceived and cannot be 
statistically documented. The phenomenon can be illustrated by some 
of the comments received in the suirvey, which are summarized on the 
following page. 
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1, Applicant for UCD employment was never informed of the results 
of her interview. 

2p Applicant for UCD employment was never referred to interviews,, 
although others she knew with same qualifications (male) were. 

3. Applicant for UCD employment received erroneouj? job description 
from Personnel Office. 

4. Applicant for UCD employment mentioned a previous back injury 
and interviewer tore up her application. 

5. Employee attempted to discuss an employment problem with 
Personnel and was asked if her supervisor knew she wasn't on the job. j 

- ■. . ' ■ ■ ■ ....... ■ ■ .■ ■ \ . • ■ r 

Quotes from three different women employees : 

6. "...from the way I was treated (by Personnel) I wouldn't en- 
courage any employee to get further education, " 

7. : "I have never felt that Personnel was really unbiased in handling 
complaints from non-academic personnel. In some instances^ I know the 
department knew about an airing from Personnel in their department before 
the individual even got back to her department, We don't feel we have 
anyone we can.just talk to and feel confident it won't get back to the 
department and create further problems." 

, 8. "I personally have had a very good employment experience during 
the past 7 years. However, I must be one of the very few i.n as much as 
I seldom he£ir anything good about Personnel. 

The existing grievance procedures do not appear to provide ade- 
quate protection to the employee, ..nor do they provide a sensitive ; 
mechanism for the employer (University of California) to safeguard \ 
against individual injustices* The lack of confidence indicated by 
employees toward the present procedures, in combination with the 



'limited opportiinities for employment in the Davis area, serve to 
perpetuate rather than to remove problems of discrimination. With 
regard to sex discrdmination, the problem is further complicated by 
the fact that nearly half of the non-^academic staff women are res- 
ponsible for the primary support of their families. This group of 
women would presumably be most career oriented, most concerned about 
opportunities for advancement , and least willing to risk their security 
of employment, particularly if they lack the mobility to move to 
another area. Those who are not responsible for the primary support 
of their families are in a better position to risk security of employ- 
ment, but may often be less concerned about long range opportunities fo 
advancement . 



: , SUMMARY 

The data easily supports the conclusion that an employment bias 
against women does exist in non-academic staff positions at UC Davis. 
The following specific concerns are noted: 

1. Women of the non-academic staff, on the whole, earn less than 
mein having similar backgrounds. 

2. A woman at UC Davis tends to need more education and more ex- 
perience to earn as much as a man. 

3. Women employees of UC Davis lack promotional opportunities. 
Proportionately fewer women than men reach the upper brackets within 
their job classifications. Length of employment and turnover rates 
do not account for the absence of women in managerial positions. 

4. Within each job series containing both men and women, women tead 
to be concentrated in the lower paying job classifications. 

5. There are many more job classifications that are sex-typed 
(exclusively one sex) than can be Justified by physical requirement. 
Furthermore, those positions isex-typed for yomen tend to pay less than 
positions sex-typed for man. 

6. There are nearly equal tiun&ers of male and female non-academic 
staff employees. However, 59% of the women earn less than $600 per 
month while only 33% of the men do. Men earn more than women within 
each education bracket. a 

7. The principle of equal pay for equal work does not always 
prevail when comparing positions sex-typed for men with those sex-typed 
for women and having similar duties. In these comparisons, the positions 

;. held by women pay less. 



The Davis community is geographically isolated and is centered 
largely around its major employer, the University, As a consequence, UC 
Davis has an unusually well educated labor supply consisting primarily 
of the spouses of faculty, staff and students . Since it is the pre- 
vailing social custom that family decisions be centered around the hus- 
band's occupational and educational goals , the unemployed spouse is 
most frequently the wife. As the institution which is largely res- 
ponsible for the unusual labor market situation, and as the only major 
local employer, it may be argued that the University has a moral obliga- 
tion to make reasonable employment opportunities available. As it is 
now, women are channeled largely into clerical and other low paying 
jobs, with little hope of significant opportunity for advancement . 

Due primarily to the limited employment market in the local area, 
women who achieve employment at UC Davis are grateful to have a, job. 
They frequently fail to consider the status of their employment and 
salary with respect to their qualifications and may not recognize dis- 
crimination when it happens. Those who do recognize it often accept 
the situation rather than risk loss of their jobs or the creation of an 
untenable relationship, with their employers . Undoubtedly , it makes 
good short-term economic sense for the University to take advantage of 
the local labor situation. However, the moral and ethical implications 
of exploitation, as well as the long-range social costs resulting from 
the misuse of human resources ,must'both^be considered. 
■\ Women employees of U.C. Davis seldom utilize established grievance 
procedures in- circumstances involving discrimination. A grievance 
procedure which discourages its own use is worse thai no procedure at 
all. It is of paramount importance to the process of eliminating ^ 
discrimination based on sex at U ., C . Davis that a fair and sensitive 
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jrocedure be es tablished . . Such a system should strive to be 
objective arid to eliminate all possibilitias of employer 
id/or harassment . The grievance procedure- should be widely 
td to employees , and employ ees should be free to discuss the 
Ln confidence with repres entatives of theix" own choice* It 
recommended that che grievance mechanism identify an Individ- 
ip of individuals to act as counselors for the Staff employees 
irve the function of ombudsman to: a) Hear complaints in 
)nfidence b) Advise the employee c)" -^Assis t the employee in 
le problem informally whenever possible d) Refer the einployee 
Late groups or departments to assist in processing a grievance 
)e desirable. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Definition 



Academic non-senate employees are hired by the University to engage 
in research, teaching, extension work, and other duties which are re- 
lated to the University's instruction and research functions. Job 
classifications in the following series are included in the academic 
non-senate ranks: 

Acting Assistant Professor 
Ag ri ciiL tur ali s t 
Agronomist 
Curator 

Home Economist 

Instruction Supervisor 

Lecturer . 

Senior Lecturer 

Librarian ^ 

Professional Research 

Specialist 

Supervisor of Physical Education 
Supervisor of Teacher Education 
University Extension Specialist 

Although they have academic status , these employees are not elig- 
ible for membership in the Academic Senate nor for the rights and 
privileges associated with said membership. They are represented by 
the Academic Staff Organization (ASO) . 

Minimum qualifications for several job classifications in these 
series specify the desirability of one or more graduate degrees . 
Criteria for promotion often parallel those used for promotion and ad- 
vancement in the professorial series, such as professional competence, 
professional activities , research, creative work, university service, 
and public service. V / I 



Collection of Data 

Information conceriiing numbers and distribution of the non-senate 



academic employees was obtained from the membership list of the Aca- 
demic Staff Organization. 

Additional data concerning position, education, length of employ- 
ment, and personal status of these employees was derived from a survey 
of all 350 members of the Academic Staff ^organization in the spring 
of 1971. This questionnaire has been described previously (page VI-2; 
Appendix 3) .There was a 37% return from academic non-senate employees; 
responses were obtained from 38% of the females and 27% of the males. 

A separate questionnaire was mailed to Lecturers in the fall 
quarter of 1971 (Appendix 4 ). This instrument was sent to 47 full- 
time Lecturers (67-100%) and 60 part-time Lecturers (5-67%) identified 
by the ASO membership list drawn from the October 19 71 payroll. An 
additional 2G questionnaires were sent to 20 full-time Lecturers not in- 
cluded on the above list. Responses were obtained from 62 of the 127 
individuals, a 48% return. The respondents, 42 male and 20 female, 
represent a wide variety of departments in the University. 

Additional information about the Lecturer series was derived from 
the faculty attitude survey (Section III,Appendix 1 ) conducted in 
spring 1971 and from the search of the academic personnel files (Section III> 
done in summer 1971. 

Finally, examinations of the Research, Specialist, and Librarian 
series were obtained in April 1972 from records available in the Aca- 
demic; Staff Organization and from the March 1972 Addendum to the University 
Library Affirmative Action Program. 

Survey results have generally been assumed to be representative >of 
the entire ^population, although the occasional hazards of such inter- ; 
pretati:bn are recognized, especially where the sample size is small. 



General Findings 

In the University hierarchy , the status of non-senate academic 
personnel is intermediate between that of Academic Senate members aiid 
of non-academic staff, interestingly, the proportion of women in the 
academic non-senate ranks is similarly intermediate between the pro- 
portions of women found among the ladder faculty and the non-academic 
staff. 

The distribution of academic non-senate women follows the general 
patterns described previously. They tend to be concentrated in the 
lower job classifications within series J to earn less on the average 
than similarly qualified men, and to have less supervisory responsibility 
than men. Women tend to be excluded from some job classifications and 
to be concentrated in others. 

More than half of the non-senate academic women ara responsible 
for the primary support of their families , The frequency with which 
women shoulder sucti responsibilities runs counter to the familiar 
arguments that women are not "serious employees" and do not need to ; 
earn as much as men (all of whom are assumed to be career employees and 
heads of families). 



1. Profile of the Non-Senate Academic Staff 

W omen hold about one-quarter o f the academic non-senate positions 
at UCp , This does not, of course, reflect the proportion of women in 
the local population, but may approximate the availability of qualified 
women in the combined B..A,7B .S . , M,A, /M, S . , and Ph.D; work force . While, 
some academic non-senate employees have Ph.D. 's and others hold just 
Bachelor's degrees, the majority have a Master of Arts or Master of 
Science. 

Ce rtain work areas appear to be sex- typed . The tendency to exclude 
women is particularly pronounced in the agricultural experiment station, 
where there are 36 men and 2 women, and in agricultural extension, 
with 71 men and 4 women. 

Women tend to. predominate in the lower ranks in those job series in 
which both sexes are employed. 



Women Predominate in the Lower Ranlcs. 
in the Prof essional Research Series* 



Title 




d 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Assistant Research 
Associate Research 
Medical Assistant Researcher 
Vet Med Assistant Researcher 
Medical Researcher 


9 


100.0 


15 

1 


65.3 

: 8. 7:;: 
8.7 

13.0 
4.3 


Totals 


9 


100.0 


23 


100.0 



* Information from the Academic Staff Organization. 



For example, in the Research series/ all of the women are employed at 
: the A '^-' tan^ Researcher level; yet more than one-third of the men 
b classifications. , 



Men Predominate in the Higher Ranks 
in the Specialist Series'^ 



Title 






Numbe r 


. Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Assistant Specialist 


1 


11.0 


6 


10.7 


Associate Specialist 


6 


66.8 


23 


41.0 


Specialist 


2 


22.2 


27 


• 48.3 


Totals 

■ ■ -■■ ■■■ — , ,-, „■ , — • ■ ,. ...i — 


9 


100.0 


56 


100.0 



* Information from the Academic Staff Organization. 

Similarly, in the Specialist series , in which academic appointees are en- 
gaged in research in well-defined and specific areas and do not have 
teaching responsibilities , there are 56 men and 9 women • Forty-eight 
percent of the male Specialists have been promoted to the top rank, 
whereas only 22% of the female Specialists have reached that level. 
The average male salary is $108.00 greater per month than the average 
female salary (when salaries are computed as described previously , on 
the basis of the highest possible salary for each job classification) • 

Women with Bachelor degrees earn less than similarly qualified men , 
as determined by the staff questionnaire. 
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Percentages for Sex by. Salary Classes 



Monthly 
Salary 


Males 


Females 


600-699 


0.0 


17.9 


700-799 


1.4; 


7.1 


800-899 


2.8 


28.6 


900-999 


11. 3 ■ 


25.0 


1000+ 


84.5 


21.4 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 



Percentages for Sex by Salary by Education by Years Employed 



Monthly Salary-*- , 
Education-f Years of Employ-*- 


<900 1 


i ; >9oo : 


Totals 


: <3 :1' ;>3: 






■ B.A. or B.S. 


0.0 


0.0 


:/:o.:o 


100. 0 


100 .0 


0.0:: 


66; 7 


'0.0 ; 


33.3 


100.0 


, M.A. or M.S. 

■ ,.. ■ " 


;2.9; 


■-;,5.7 


5.7 


85.7 


100.0 


40.9 


18.2 


;;'4.5:''' 


.36.4 


lOO.O 


Ph.D. 


0.0 


0.0 


2^.0 


76.0 


100.0 ' 


6.0 


0.0 


33.3 


66.7 


100.0 


J All Males 
All Females 


: 1. 4' 


2.8 


11 .3 


84.5 


■100.0;: 


32.1 


21.4 




39.3 


99.9 



Although the numbers are smail, the contrast is marked. The eleven 
men with Bachelor degrees were all employed over three years and all earn 
more than $1000 per month; the tViree women in this same category were all 
employed over three years and all- earn less than $1000 per month. 

^ith a Master ^s degree, women earn considerably less than sim ilarly 
qualified men . Seventy-seven percent of the males with Master's degree^ 
earn MORE than $12,000 per year, while 82% of the females with Master's 
degrees earn LESS than $12,000 per year. In fact, 23% of women with 
MA degrees^ includj.ng one who has been employed for more than three 
years, earn less than $8400 annually. None of the respondents with 
Bachelors degrees earn such low salaries , nor do any of the male 
respondents with Master 'sy degrees. Looking only at individuals with at 
least 3 years of service, 87.1% of the males and only 35. 3% of the females 
are in the income bracket of $1000 or more per month. 

A comparison of employees having Ph.D. 's appears to follow a Sim- : 
ilar pattern (3,3% women and: 12% men earn less than $1000 per month) , 
but the, numbers are so small : that the difference is insignificant . • 

Supervisory positions in which five or more emp loye es are super- 
vised are filled predominantly by men. 



Supervisory Profile'^ 



7/ Employees 






Supervised 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


■ 




: :34 .4 ^ 


19 ; 


23.2 


1-2 


15 


46.8 


39 . 


.47.5 


3-4' 


6 


18.8 


13 


15.8 


■ 5-8 








3;7 




■■■■ ^ 




■ ■ / 


9.8 ' 


Totals 


32 


100.0 


82 


100.0 



Information from the Staff survey, spring 1971. 



The proportion of females among supervisors having responsibility for 
one to four persons is approximately equal to the overall proportion of 
women among academic: non-senate employees. Yet none of the female, 
respondents supervise five or more people, while 13,5% of the male 
respondents have such responsibility. A greater proportion of women 
(34%) than men (23%) have no supervisory duties at all. 

Two-thirds (20/31) of academic non-senate females are responsible 
for the primary support of their families , as ascertained by the staff 
survey. These figures strongly counter the familiar argument that women 
do not require as much remuneration for their services as men, and the 
frequently-made assumption that women are less serious career employees 
than men. 



2. Librarian Series 



The largest g roup of women academic non-senate employees, 39% > is 
found in the Librarian series . The proportion of women in this area is 
not surprising, since librarianship is generally considered to be a 
"woman's field." Because she is well-represented- here, and because 
this traditionally has been "her" field, the academic woman should do 
particularly well in the Library. Does she? 

There are no women in top administrative positions in the Library . 

Librarians* 



Title 






Numb er 


Percent 


Number 


.. .... 1 

Percent 


Adminis trative 




0.0 




22.7 


Librarian V ; 


! 1 


■3.9/';' 


:.2' 


9.1 


Librarian IV 


8 


30.8 


10 


4-5.5 


Librarian III i 


5' 


19.2 


1 


V:':. :4.'5'-' 


Librarian II 




, ,38.5 




18.2 


Librarian I 


2. 






0.0: 


Totals 


26: ; 


100.0 


22 


100.0 



* From the March 1972 addendum to the Library, ■ 
Affirmative Action Program. 

In spite of the fact that more than half of the Librarians are female, 
all five top administrative positions are filled by inen. 

More than three-fourths (77%) of the male Librarians , and only 
one-third (35%) of the female Librarians , hold positions of Librarian IV 
or higher . There are no males at the Librarian T level , but 8% of the ; : 
females hold that rank. The familiar pat tern of male predominance at 
the top and female predominance at the bottom repeats itself once again. 



Men ho ld 58% of the intermediate administrative positions in the 
Library , 

Administration in the Library* 





Number 


■TiLl .j 






Branch Administration 


2 


1 


Department Heads 
(Main Library) 


2 


5 


Department Heads 
(Heal th S ciences ) 


1 


1 


Total 


5 


7 



* See footnote for previous table. 



Even at this level of administration, women are not represented as well 
as would be expected if men and women were on the average similarly 
qualified and were promoted without; sexual bias. 

. These few statistics i in combination with the data concerning 
Librarian Assls tan ts presented in the previous section , . clearly demon- 
strate that the situation in the U CD Library parallels that which has 
been found at UC Berkeley land nation-wide. The reader is referred to 
A Report on the Status of Women Employed in the Library of the University 
of California, Berkeley , With Recommendations for Affirmative Action 
prepared by the Library Affirmative Action Program for Women Committee 
and released in December 1971. This report analyzes in detail the 
problems of discrimination which exist in Libraries throughout the 
country, and thoroughly examines the UC Berkeley Library system. 

In the opinion of this Task Force, the recommendations made in 
the Berkeley Library report should be accepted in their entirety and 
applied to the UC Davis Libraries. 
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The re are proportionately more female Lecturers than there are 
women at higher academic levels , Twenty-six percent of the Lecturers 
i3ii the College of Letters and Science are female, while only 5% of 
the L and S ladder faculty are female (Section III). 

Lecturers in the College of Letters and Science 

Spring, 1971 ; 





With 


Without 


Total 




Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


7/ : 








19 


23 


26.1 


' ■ 


17 


48 


65 


73.9 


Total 


21 




■88 


100.0 



Most of the female Lecturers (82%) do not have Ph.D. 's and are ; therefore 
■ ineligible for higher academic positions. Of those with Ph.D. 's, some: 
women may prefer the part-time status and/or the teaching emphasis 
which can be found in the Lecturer series, while others accept the ; 
Lectureship reluctantly because they lack, the geographic mobility needed 
to negotiate for a better position. 



Women Lecturers with Ph.D.'s earn less than similarly qualified 
men Lecturers in the CQllege of L and S, 





Salaries 


of L 


and S 


Lecturers With Ph 


.D. • 


s 




Full Time 
Equivalent 
Annual Salary 






Years of 


Service 




Years of 


Service 




1-2 


3-5 


6+ 


Total 


. %■ 


1-2 


3-5 


6+ 


To tal 


% 


10,600 or less 


3 




1 




100.0 


7 






7 


41.2 


10,601-15,500 












5 






5 


29.4 


15,501 or more 












3 


1 


1 


5 


29.4 


Totals 


3 




1 


4 


100.0 


15 


1 


1 


17 


100.0 



All of the female Lecturers with Ph.D. 's (there are only four in our 
survey) earn the full time equivalent of $10,600 or less. Yet more 
than half of the males withPh.D.'s earn more than that. In fact, 
nearly a third of the males earn the equivalent of more than $15,000 
annually. The majority of both males and females in this comparison 
have been employed for 1-2 years. 
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5* : Without Ph.D. ^s/ ma le and female Lecturers are more evenly distri- 

buted in the various income brackets, although men attain the highest 
income levels more readily than women. 



Salaries of L and S Lecturers Without Ph.D. 's 





; v.: .J-: 




Full Time 


Years of 


Service 




Years of 


Service 




Equivalent 
Annual Salary 


1-2 


3-5 


6+ 


Total 




1-2 


3-5; 


6+ 


Total 




10,600 or less 


10 


1 


•l; 


12 


63.2 


31 






36 


7 5.0 


10,601-12,200 


2 


2 


1 


5„, 


26.3 


2 






6 


12.5 


12,201-15,500 


1 




1 


2 


10.5 


1 


; 1 


1 


3 


6.25 


15,501 or mpre 












1 




2 


3 


6.25 


To tals 


13 


3 


:,;3,. 


19 


100.0 


35 


10 




48 


100.00 



Of those employed for 1-2 years , 88..6% of/ the males and 77% of the 
females earn $10,600 or less . Rarely does one find a greater percentage 
of men than women in the lowest imcome bracket! Yet only: males 
(6.25% of them) are found in the topmost income categories ($15,000 and 
over). It is interesting to note that a male without a Ph.D. and 1-2 
years of service is among those earning more than $15,000; while a 
female with a Ph.D. and more than 6: years service is among those 
earning $10,600 or less. 
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Female Lecturers teach more than male Lecturers. 



Teaching Loads of L and S Lecturers* 



Units Taught • 
Per Year 


. : ? .■' • 


d ■ 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


12-30 


14 : 


70.0 


' "Zi 


50.0 


6-11 


4 


20 .0 


9 


21.5 


0-5 : 


2 


10.0 


12 


28,5 


Totals 


20 \ 


100.0 


42 


100.0 



* Results of survey of Lecturers, Fall , 1971 . 
As determined by the Survey of Lecturers (Appendix 4 ), almost three- 
fourths of the females and only half the males teach 12 to 30 units 
per year. Conversely, 29% of the males and only 10% of the females 
teach 5 units or less. Most b£ the men but only one woman in the 
latter group have full time Lecturer appointments . 



Ill: order to examine the teaching loads more accurately, a summary 
was obtained of the 19 70-71 Contact. Hour Report; Lecturers in the • 
Colleges of Agriculture and Letters and Science were identified by 
sex, and the total headcount, full time teaching equivalents (FTE^s) , ■■ 
and contact hours were summarized. 



Teaching Loads for Lecturers in, the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Environmental Sciences and Letters and Science, 1970-71* 



College 


Headcount 


FTE ; 


Contact 
Hours 


Contact 
Hours 

' .Per 
Headcount 


Contact': 
Hours' : 
Per 
FTE 


Agriculture 














: ■■'58 ,;■■;' 


11.30: 


: 154.86 ; 


2.67 


13.70 




:•. ■ 15-,;: 


7.45 


121.70 


, ' . ■ , 8 .11 ■■ 


; 16.34 


L and S 
















44:.12 ■ 


514.98 


■.■"6. 06':. ■.■•;:■:■ 


V : 11.67: 


/ 


■'■■•■■■■ ',';■ 35^'' ., 


.16.50 


225.52 


] 6 Aii 


; 13.67 



: * Information summarized by ;John Uribarri,^^ P and Analysis 

Office, from Contact Hour Report. 

The information in the table above verifies that women Lecturers gen- 
erally do carry heavier teaching assignments than men Lecturers . In 
the College of Agriculture, the females have on the average 3 times as 
many contact hours as males , The difference is. less pronounced when 
contact hours are averaged on the basis of FTE assignments, with 13.70 
hours per FTE-for males and 16,34 hours per FTE for females. It appears 
that in this College males tend to occupy positions having lower teach- 
ing components (0.2 FTE per male Lecturer) , while females tend to 
occupy positions with larger teaching responsibilities (0.5 FTE per 
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female Lecturer). In the College of Letters and Science, women Lecturers 
have 0.38 more contact hours per person and 2 more contact hours per 
FTE :han do the males . 

Male Lecturers ach ieve security of employment more readily than do 
fema les . Among respondents to the Lecturer survey, 5 females and 14 
malei reported length of service of more than 7 years. Twenty peicent 
(2) of the females and 71% (10) of the males indicated, security of 
employment. 

Males are also more likely to be paid on an ll-month rather than a 
9 -mo nth schedule . Seventy-one percent of the males and 43% of the 
females earn 11-month salaries. Some people, males and females, pre- 
fer the 9-inonth schedule; others prefer 11-month appointments. It was 
not ascertained how frequently the job status (9-month or 11-month) 
reflects the personal preference of the employee. 

The ambi guity of the Lecturer title is reflected in the uncertainties 
of L ecturers themselves, both male and female, about the rights and 
" resp onsibilities that go with their position . A number of Lecturers 
(almost one-third) did not know whether they were eligible for basic 
fringe benefits such as merit pay increases , retxronent,. health insur- 



ance, paid vacation, and sick 



leave. 
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Lecturers Are Confused About Their Eligibility for 

Fringe Benefits* 
(N-62) 



Are you eligible for. . .: 


Yes 


No 


Don't 
Know 


No 

Response 


Merit Pay Increases? 


51 


4 


3 


4 


Retirement? 


51 


4 


7 


0 


Health Insurance? 


58 


2 


.2 


0 


Paid Vacation? 


30 


13 


14 


5 ■ 


Sick Leave? 


34 


10 


10 


8 



Information from Lecturer survey, fall 197l. 

Lecturers, bo th male and female, expressed concern about their lack . 
of status in the University community . In addition to teaching and 
research, Lecturers frequently indicated responsibilities such as 
supervision of student teachers, graduate students, teaching assistants, 
and research assistants; undergraduate student advising; service on 
departmental and campus-wide committees; and administration of such 
programs as Work-Learn, Economic Opportunity Program, Early Childhood 
Education, and Agricultural Extension, Despite the obvious contri- ; 
butions of Lecturers to the University program, many commented on the 
lack of status and prestige associated with their positions , especially 
as viewed by persons holding ladder appointments or in the administration. 
Since prestige and self-esteem are important components of job satis- 
faction, it is not surprising that the lack of recognition given to 



Lecturers is 
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a constant source of frustration, 
Lecturers are al so concerned about the vague definition of thei^^ .„,.. 
po8i tions . Many commented on their heavy teaching responsibilities, 
advising responsibilities , low pay, and lack of security . Of particular 



concern is the apparent lack of standards or guidelines to determine 
what constitutes a reasonable combination of responsibilities. 

Anoth er problem of the Lectureship is that it tends to be a dead- 
end position. For those who are not qualified to enter the professional 
series or who do not wish to, there are adequate mechanisms for ad- 
vancement within the Lecturer series. However, for those Lecturers 
who are qualified and do wish to move up into the ladder series, there 
is no regular system of promotion. Nor do the heavy teaching loads 
suggested by the tables oh pages 16 and 17 as well as other responsi- 
bilities carried by Lecturers permit the research and publication 
effort necessary for promotions into ladder positions. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Discrimination against women is demonstrated among the academic 
non-senate staff. The patterns of discrimination Include: 
1) The concentration of women at the lowest le^elis , 
,) The absence of women lu important supervisory -positions, 
i3) Lower salaries andfUower job classifications for .«t?omen than 
for similarly qualiffied men, 

4) The exclusion of women from certain work areas and their 
concentration in others, 

5) Higher teaching loads and lower salaries for female Lecturers 
than for similarly qualified male Lecturers, 

6) And the more frequent award of security of employment to male 
Lecturers than to female Lecturers having similar lengths of 
service. 

It has also been shown that nearly two- thirds of the academic non-senate 

women respondents are responsible for the primary support of their families. 

From the Lecturer survey, a number of problems were identified 
which are associated with the Lecturer position and which affect both ^ 
males and females. These include the low status of Lecturers and their 
exclusion from the rest of the teaching staff (i,e, , ladder faculty), 
the inadequacy (or unavailability) of guidelines for the determination 
of reasonable work loads, the poor understanding by Lecturers themselves 
regarding their eligibility for various fringe benefits, and the lack of 
a regular promotional mechanism from Lecturer positions into ladder 
positions. The general vagueness and lack of definition in the 
Lecturer series tend to facilitate discriminatory practices, and so 
these problems are of particular concern- to women. 



SUMMARY 



An examination of the profile of non-senate academic staff by sex 
leads to the conclusion ;that women are discriminated against in this 
area of University employmeint. Patterns indicative of discrimination, 
such as female predominance in lower job classifications and absence 
of females in. important supervisory and administrative positions, are 
-evident. The distribution of the sexes in various job series suggests 
that women are both hired at lower positions and promoted more slowly 
than are similarly qualified men. It appears to be especially diffi- 
cult for women to attain the topmost rungs of the ladder in any area, 
even in those areas where women outnumber men. Women are largely ex- 
cluded from certain job categories even though there is no apparent 
justifiable reason for their exclusion. It is necessary that specific 
Affirmative Action programs be developed to address these problems. 



PART VIII 

\ THE FEMALE STUDENT 
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INTRODUCTION 



The charge of the Task Force on the Status of Women was "to explore 
opportunities for employment of women on the Davis campus/' To a large 
extent, then, the status of female undergraduate and ^graduate students 
is not of concern in this reporu. However, opportunities for women in 
general are directly related to the amounts and kinds of education they 
obtain, and to the ways in which they come to think of themselves in 
relation to society. For these reasons, consideration will be given to 
some of the attitudes and factors which influence undergraduate and 
graduate women in the pursuit of their careers. 

The opportunities for part-time employment of 
undergraduate and graduate students are also of concern, as are employ- 
ment opportunities for male and female students after graduation. 
Housing availability and part-time enrollment are of particular import- 
ance to unmarried individuals (usually female) who have children and 
who are totally or primarily responsible for the support of their 
families. These areas will be briefly examined in this section of the 
report. 
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!• The Choice of Academic Majors by Female Students at UCD 

According to the American Association for Higher Education Re- 
search Report Number 5, tests given to high school seniors and colljege 
undergraduate and graduate students indicate that males do best in 
math and the natural sciences auJ females do best in the humanities and 
social sciences. These differences in cognitive styles are presumably 
an influential factor in the selection of academic majors by females. 
As demonstrated in Section IIIA, a high percentage of female college 
students select majors in the humanities and social science areas. 

However, the data on cognitive styles also indicate that the dif- 
ferences in composite test scores are slight and that there is a lot 
of overlap between male and female skills and abilities. The data do 
not seem sufficient to account for the pronounced clustering of female 
college students into a rather narrow range of academic majors. It 
is likely that the determination of a course of study is influenced by 
other factors which are as important or perhaps more important than the 
sex-linked cognitive styles, if indeed the latter exist.. 

Maturation patterns are influenced by early, often rigid, and quite 
.-consistent sex-ro^le typing as youngsters internalize behavioral expecta- 
tions for males and females. Sex-role stereotypes tend to be pro- 
mulgated by the family, peer groups, schools , teachers , counselors, 
churches , and mass media. In fact , nearly all segments of the emviron- 
ment serve to reinforce the stereotyped view of appropriate sex-^ole 



behavior. 



Does the University;- of fer a different perspective toward sex roles 




as part of its educational process, or does it'simply reinforce ithe 



stereotypes prevalent in the external environment? Unfortunately, it is 
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the conclusion of this Task Force that the University experience gers-* 
erally serves to confirm rather than challenge the traditional views 
of female roles. For example, . there are few female faculty members; in 
many departments and no female faculty in most departments (Section III), 
There are essentially no females in prestigious administrative positions 
and few females in high-level policy-making, bodies such as the Academic 
Senate and the Board of Regents (Section IX). Female Deans and De- 
partment-Chairmen are extremely rare (Section IX). On the other hand, 
nearly all secretaries and many ^'assistants * to-jiomebody*' are female. 
The paucity of professional women involved in the academic community 
exerts a negative influence on the female student in a variety of ways. 
Learning often occurs via modeling the behavior of a person who is 
seen as successful and/or powerful. Female students suffer from the 
lack in this academic community of successful female pnofessional 
"models" V7ith whom they can identify. When female students attempt 
to model themselves after successful males, they are frequently confused 
by apparent conflicts imposed by sex-role stereotypes. 

Furthermore, the patterns observed in a male-dominated institution 
lead students to anticipate a different set of rewards/values for female 
professionals than can be" expected for male professionals. It seems 
"natural" that females should be less successful intheir careers 
than men. 

Advising, counseling, and guidance of female students are almost 
entirely provided by male faculty, often with consequent reinforcement 
of sex-role stereotypes. After all, decisions in the academic community 
ranging from *'Who is going to make the coffee?" to "Iflib will be the 
next Vice Chancellor?" are generally made by men, ai^d they tend to 
follow the traditional patterns. 



Therinet result of the sex-role stereotyping and the University hir- 
ing patterns is an acceptance of the status quo by the majority of 
males and females, both students and staff. Members of both sexes tend 
to have lower expectations for women than for men. It seems proper 
to them for women to have supportive roles but not leadership roles. 
Most men and women don't stop to question the situation when a woman 
makes less than the man working next to her, yet she may have more education 
and a wider range of responsibilities than he does. The general ac- 
ceptance of the situation by women is illustrated by a survey conducted 
at UCD by Dr. Marilynn Etzler of the Biochemistry Department in the 
spring of 1972. In a survey of all women employees of the Davis campus, 
she found that almost three-fourths of those who responded stated that 
they had never knowingly suffered the effects of sex discrimination 
while at UCD. 

The stereotyped attitudes seem to prevail among the student popula- 
tion as well, as indicated by a small study of under,graduate females 
at UCD by Phyllis Jacobs and Janina Jacobs. They surveyed a sample 
composed of 28 female seniors (Appendix 5 ). Fourteen of the students 
were enrolled in Feminine Majors , defined as majors having predomi- 
nantly : female students (English, Art, and Child Development) , and four- 
teen-iwere enrolled in Masculine Majors, defined as those majors having 
predominantly male students (Economics , Physiology, Veterinary Medicine, 
Plant Science, Physics, and Biochemistry). Several items are of inter- 
est fei sthis report. 



Item 60. Check which of the foXlowing professional jobs you 
think most faculty and advisors disapprove of for women. 



Profession 

Business executive 

Engineer 

Veterinarian 

Architect 

Doctor 

Lawyer 

College Professor 
Research Scientist 



Percent of .Students Who Anticipate 
Disapproval from Faculty & Advisors 

50 
46 
32 
25 
21 
21 
18 
7 



Item 62 » Check which oi! the following professional jobs you think 
most men of your age and educational background disapprove of for 
women. 



Profession 
Engineer . 

.Business Executive 

Lawyer 

Veterinarian 

Doctor 

Architect 

College Professor 

Research Scientist 



Percent of Students Who Anticipate 
Disapproval from Male Peers 

71 
68 
50 
43 
32 
29 
18 
18 



Summary of Items 57-62. Check which of the following professional 
jobs (You) or you think (Your closest male friend, Your mother, 
Your father, Most faculty and advisors , Most women of your age and 
educational background. Most men of your age and educational back- 
ground) disapprove of for women. 



Group 



Male Peers 
Faculty & Advisors 
Female Peers 
Closest male friend 
Fathers 
Mothers 

Subjects themselves 



Subjects Who Disapprove or Anticipate 
Disapproval for One or More of the 
Professions -Indicated in Item 62 Above 



Percent 


Number 


86 


24 


79 


22 


61.. 


17 


46: 


13 


36 


10 


■ ■32.: 


9 




■ ■ I 



Although few of the subjects theins.elves disapprove of these pro- 
fessions for females, 79% of them antiEijate disapproval from faculty arid 
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advisors for certain choices. Far from challenging the sex-role^ 

stereo types , the University appears to be one of the strongest proponents 

of them in the minds of the students. 

The group from whom female students expect the most disapproval 
for divergence from traditional! female roles is their own male peers. 
More than half expect disapproval even from female peers. Since peer- 
group pressures tend to be quite strong, especially among young people, 
these attitudes would be expected to produce many conflicts in the minds 
of female students who were considering entering any other than the 
traditionally acceptable fields. 

Considerably less disapproval is expected from individuals with 
whom there are close personal ties - the closest male friend, mother, 
and father. Yet even with these close friends and relatives, only 54% 
to 68% of the female students expect to receive approval for the pursuit 
of certain male-typed but otherwise very respectable professions. 

Interestingly enough, these observations conflict with two other 
generally accepted stereotypes. Parents are thought to be as a whole 
relatively conservative. The University on the other hand, often basks 
in the image of being liberal, advantc guard, and a leader in a dynamic 
society. Yet it appears that the roles are reversed with regard to 
sex-stereotyping, at least in the minds of the female students. The 
parents are seen t;) be most receptive to change, and the University 
faculty among the least receptive to change. 

In summary, it appears that the tendency for female students to 
confine themselves primarily to a rather narrow range of traditionally 
accepted Female Majors results from a combination of factors which 
include; - 
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a) Possible inherent differences in cognitive style which have for 
years been reinforced by parents, peers, and public institutions, 

b) Strongly held cultural definitions of the "proper'' professions 
for females, 

c) Participation in a male-dominated academic community which 
has done little to challenge the male-female stereotypes, 

d) The lack of female professionals (faculty, administrators) 
necessary to provide models with whom female students can 
identify, 

e) And the paucity of female advisors and general lack of aware- 
ness of sex-role prejudices among male advisors. 

The easiest route for the female student to follow is the tradi- 
tional one. She can readily move through her entire college experience 
with unchanged and even unchallenged attitudes about herself and her 
role in society. If she decides to enter an area of skill or interest 
which has been traditionally reserved for males, she will find little 
support and probably considerable resistance. Although this report has 
addressed itself specif ically to the problems of female students, it is 
clear that maintenance of stereotyped sex-role images are limiting and 
damaging to male students as well. 

The creation rof a Women's Studies Program could do much to further 
the educational process by creating an awareness of sex-roles and by 
challenging the stereotypes which have prevailed not only in this academic 
institution but also in many of the subjects which are studied here. 
Efforts on the part of the University to eliminate sex discrimination, 
to place males as well as females in supportive roles , and females as 
well as males in leadership roles, and to achieve adequate representation 
of both sexes in all areas , will undoubtedly be of direct benefit to 
the entire student population. 
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2. The Status of Female . Students with Regard to 
Employment Opportunities and Other Benefits 

Housing , Dormitory accommodations are equally available to single 
and married women. However , living-unit (apartment) accommodations for 
families are preferentially given to married students. Single individuals 
(usually female) with children are permitted in the apartment units, 
but with lower priority. The bias is even reflected in the name chosen 
for such accommodations - "Married. Student Housing" rather than "Family 
Housing." Yet a married couple without children could adjust more 
readily to dormitory provisions or could more likely afford to live off 
campus than could a single individual with children. It appears that 
this policy reflects either the' imposition of a moral judgement (di- 
vorce or having children out of wedlock is bad) or discrimination in 
favor of families in which the head of the household is male. It 
is the opinion of this Task Force that priorities for family 

housing be given on the basis of financial need, with preference to 

families with children. 

Part-time Enrollment , Part-time enrollment opportunities offer 
many advantages to the potential student population of the University. 
Students who otheralse couldn't afford to be here can seek employment 
and schooling without undue hardship . Individuals young and old who 
for various reasons prefer to obtain their education at a slower than 
traditional pace can be accommodated. Greater heterogeneity of the 
student population can be expected, with consequent enrichment to the 
entire academiLc community. Many people are beginning to question 
whether University educationar opportunities should belong only to the 

young and the carefree. 
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, Partr^time enrollment is of particular concern to individuals, 
primarily female, with family responsibilities. An increasing number 
of T^omen who once abandoned their education to get married now find 
themselves divorced, responsible for the primary support of their fam- 
ilies , and inadequately prepared t:o earn a living. 

At the present time, there are four possibilities open to a person 
who wants to do part-time undergraduate work on this campus : concurrent 
education, extension, part-time work with special permission from the 
Dean, and extended learning. Extension credits of ten. will not be 
accepted in degree programs , Part-time work with special permission is 
available only in cases of physical handicap or other exceptional circum- 
stances. (In practice, this has included women with children and working 
wives,) Concurrent enrollment is limited because; admission into any 
course Is dependent on the instructor's permission, and on the fact that 
the instructor cannot admit a concurrent student if . a regularly enrolled 
student needs the space. The idea of concurrent enrollment is appealing 
to many students, but they become discouraged when they cannot obtain 
enrollment in classes they desire. Extended learning, wherein regular 
courses are offered at times and places convenient to part-time students , 
offers the best solution to the problem. If the restrictions on enrollment 
are removed once the pilot program of the Division of Extended Learning 
is completed, partr-time enrollment should becoue a feasible alternative 
for students. 

On the graduate level, except for the Extended Learning Program, 
there is no university policy either for or against part-time status. 
Each department determines its own policy , In practice, it appears that 
part-time graduate status not of ten has been found acceptable since there 
were only 120 part-time students out of a total of 2300 enrolled (5%) 



In 1971-72, The Division of Extended Learning will inaugurate a pilot 
program this fall. Eventually, this is expected.no provide all part- 
time graduate students with regular courses at a reduced fee, 

Part-time Employment , As has been mentioned previously (Section VI), 
there is a tendency for sex-typed Jr?bs which are predominantly filled - 
by females to be lower paying than integrated or male-sex-typed jobs 
having similar education and experience requirements. Even on the 
undergraduate level, males appear to enjoy certain employment advantages. 
There are many more part-time and summer jobs available in fields re- 
lated to Masculine Majors than chere are in fields related to the 
Feminine Majors, The small proportion of females who elect Mascvi^ Ine 
Majors share the benefits of these job opportunities with the males 
in those majors; however,; the majority of the females (and the small 
proportion of males) in Feminine Majors have less opportunity for 
relevant part-time employment. 

For example, in the Jacobs study (Appendix 5; page VII--4) the 

following question was asked; 

Item 43. Have you ever had summer or part-time jobs which 
were in any way related to your major? If so, what were they? 

Ten of the 14 subjects in Feminine Majors at some time had jobs related 
to their studies, of which five (35.7%) were for pay. Twelve of the : 
14 subjects with Masculine majors had held jobs related to their fields = 
of interest, and all (85 . 7%) were for pay. The jobs were provided by 
the University in the case of one Feminine Major (7%) and seven Mas- 
culine Majors (50%), 

In spite of this, negative attitades prevail concerning job oppor-^ 
tunitles for women in traditionally masculine fields. 



Item 46. Has anybody made the following types of remarks 
about any of your choices of majors? If so, about which major? 
And by whom? 

a) "A woman will have a hard time finding a job in that field." 
Five women (35.7%) in the Feminine group had heard that remark, while 
10 women (71.4%) in the^ Mas culir^e group had been told that. 

Emp loyment ' Opportunities foi Graduating Female Students . The 
University and free enterprise are to sex discrimination as the North 
and the South are to race discrimination. In the University, it is 
believed that discrimination is not proper and considerable effort is 
expended to pretend that it does not exist; things happen very subtly. 
In private enterprise and in many government offices: there is no such 
pretense. Discrimination is practiced blatantly , and discriminatory 
attitudes are subdued only ; when it seems expedient (for example, if, 
it seems necessary to do so in order to interview on a particular 
campus) . 

Robert Gerould, Placement Advisor at the UCD Placement Center, re- 
.ports that many prospective employers who interview on campus practice 
sex discrimination. When Mr. Gerould appears sympathetic to the 
employer, the discrimination is blatant; when he appears protective of 
the students , the discrimination is more: devious . A few specific 
instances of sex discrimination observed by Mr. Gerould are described 

below: • , , „ . - 

EXAMPLES OF EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN STUDENTS AT UCD 

Major Retailer 

After interviewing 30 students for positions as Management 
Trainees during an on-campus . recruiting visit, the company : 
representative reques ted an all-male schedule for his next 
visit. His reason was that the company needed managers and 
although they interviewed women, women are never considered 
for teal management jobs. All of the women interviewed were 
given identical /'average't ratings and were rejected. 



Marketing Company 



The representative interviewed 14 students during a regular 
recruiting visit, of whom one was female. The recruiter 
confided after the interviews that the woman was the only 
qualified candidate, but that he wouldn * t hire a woman. The 
fcudent in question was rejected. 

Utility Company 

The company has separate "management" programs for men and 
women. ; The women regularly receive $50 to $100 per month 
less initial starting salary. Company recruiters proudly 
announced this year that one woman had been placed in the male 
management program, confirming suspicions that the program 
for women is a sham. . The positions women college graduates 
receive involve supervising clerical workers and are also filled 
by women with no college education. While proudly and loudly 
recruiting and hiring college trained women in nonr-management 
"management" jobs, this company quietly moves them to the-back- 
of-the-bus . 

Civil Service 

A. by the Civil Service Personnel offices 

Most civil service tests for college trained individuals 
consist of both written tests and panel interviews . The combined 
scores of these two examinations determines the candidate's 
place on the Eligible List from which appointments are made, 
Since^^most p'eople are seeking more or less immediate employ- 
ment^^^ and since civil service agencies rarely hire more than 
6 people at one time from such a list , a candidate must score 
high in both phases of the test to have any chance for 
employment. 

One'female student took similar tests in four different 
civil service jurisdictions . In three, she was number 1 on 
the Eligibiie List. In the fourth she, the only woman, re- 
ceived the minimum passing score of 70 in the interview, 
which placed her far down on the list of eligibles in spite of 
having 98 on the written test. Her attempt to appeal was not 
heard because, under; the civil service rules a candidate may 
only appeal a- failing-score b ut not a passing score. 

B. by Civil Service Agencies . 

Occasionally, women do appear near the top of civil service 
lists and their names are referred to agencies for considera- . 
tion. Most jurisdictions operate on a rule of three. That 
is , an Agency may select from the top three /names on the list 
when filling a particular position. Vfhen three women appear 
at the top of the list, this poses a slight problem to the 
agency.'''^ 



When an Agency interested in hiring receives the list of names 
from the Personnel Office, it sends to each candidate an in- 
quiry explaining cthe vacancy and asking if the candidate is 
interested. Failure to ' respond within a stated time period 
results in notification of the Personnel Office and removal 
of the candidate's name from the employment list. 

, In one six-week period three women students received notifi- 
cation that their names had been removed from an employment 
list due to their failure to respond to an inquiry , although 
no inquiry had been received. When contacted , the Personnel 
Agency stated a mistake had been made and that the names 

. would be restored. Within two weeks the same event occurred 
to the same three women a second time. Further investigation 
revealed that ah Agency was hiring from the Eligible List 
and had on both occasions notified the personnel agency that 
the women had not responded to inquiries. 

Private Employmeat: Agency 

One woman s tudentrxeports having visited a. local branch of a 
national employment service and being; asked" by the woman 
interviewer what salary she, the student, expected* When the 
student responded with the range $650-$ 700 per month, the 
interviewer exclaimed in a shocked tone: "Why that's a man's 
■ " salary! " 

Professor Mary Regan in Applied Behavioral Sciences has found that 
the aspirations of female students decrease as they proceed through 
their college careers , #Hile the aspirations of male students tend to 
increase. This phenomenon, is undoubtedly related in part to the in- 
creasing awareness among Juniors and seniors of the employment oppor- 
tunities (or lack of th'en^ for women, as well as to many of the 
factors discussed previicHJ^ly . 

Campus Activities , The female student frequently finds that she is 
less eligible than ithe male students to participate in a variety of" 
activities "available" on the Davis campus. The restrictions which are 
imposed on her becausesiof her sex reinforce her impression that she is > 
perhaps merely a guest: in an essentially male institution. For example, 
the UCD Marching Band i, was open originally to female and male students 
and the Band was integrated for the 1958, 1959 and I960 seasons. In ; 
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3i9.60, the Band members had a laiig discussion about whether or not fe- 
■males had the physical enduranrcei to participate in the planned activities . 
J&n amendment to the. Band 's constitution was proposed that would exclude 
±he female members; a&out 80% of the members voted for the adoption of 
this measure. Thus, since the 1961 season , the b and has been known as 
the UCD All-Male Marching Band. Since no counterpart all-female march- 
ing band wasformed, girls interested in this activity have been entirely 
excluded . 

Similarly, girls find far fewer opportunities for use of the 
physical education facilities outside of regularly scheduled classes 
than do the male students. It is important that all campus activities 
be carefully examined and all unnecessary sex-related biases be removed. 
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Any report on the status o£ women in the administraition at UC 
Davis must necessarifSy be brief , For all practical purposes, there are 
not now and never have been women in important, visible positions in 
the UCD administration » 

The Davis campus has never had a woman Chancellor , 
There has^ never rbeen a woman Vice Chancellor at Davis , 
Among the acadeim..c Deans at Davis, there has never been a woman . 
The position oEIBean of Women has been held by a woman > However, 
this is a non-academiic post» 

Amon;3; the manag^ent personnel at UCD, there are 27 meBX (93. 1%) 
and, one woman ia addlitlon to the Dean of Women described abxr^e (6,9% female) * 

Management Personnel at UCD 
Spring, .1972 

Male Female 



Chancellor 1 

Chancellor Emerftus 1 

Executive Vice Chancellor 1 
Vice Chancellor '3 

Dean iof : Universiity Extensi 1 

AssGcrf^ate DeaCL oiiE ^ 1 ' 

Assilislnant 'M-cs^e^ 6 

Special Ass is£snt to the Chancellor 1 
jExecutive Assistant to the Chancellor M 

'University vLiifB^ 1 

Personnel Offixer 1 

Public Information Officer 1 

Business .Services Officer 1 

Accounting Officer 1 

Development Officer 1 

Budget Officer 1 

Student Health Service Director 1 

Director of the Computer Center ,1 

Material Manager 1 

Campus Architect 1 

Administrator of Physical Plant 1 

Dean of Women L 

■ 27 2 



93,1% 



6.9% 
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The Chancellor, Executive Vice Chancellor, 3 Vice Chancellors, and 6 
Assistant Vice Chancellors are all male, as are the 2 Deans, 6 Officers, 
2: Directors, and 1 Manager. The one woman in the management group, 
Executive Assistant to the Chancellor, deserves special notice. She is 
one of : the few women on the Davis campus to succeed in escaping from the 
clerical dead-end position of Administrative Assistant, She works 
closely with the Chancellor and bears a great deal of responsibility. 
Yet her salary^ Is significantly lower than those of the- Chancellor and 
his malie assistants, often by a factor of 2 (administrsitive salaries 
are a aimtmer of: public record available in the Salary ^snd Wages Supple- 
ment to; the Budget, 1972-3, and need not be reprodi2ced:3in this report) , 
It seems; that on those rare occasions when women do move up into managemeait:, 
the}'' do so^at ai respectful distance behind. 

Occasionally, women do become Department Heads . :i^t the start of 
the 1971-72 school year, one Acting De|iartment Head and. two regular 
Department Heads were: women. By the end of this f iscalL. y^^^v the num- 
ber i of ifemale Department 'Chair persons will be reduced ::to one. 

Statewide administration also excludes women , ILo.aking at the man 
ment of the University :of California as a whole, a similar picture is 
obtained. There have .never been any women Presidents or Vice. Presidents. 
There have been 120 Regents since the establishment of ; the University . 
of California; of these, 7 have been women^ 
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Women Regents of the University of California 

Name Term 

Phoebe ^pra:s:o;n fe^rst 1897-1919 

Mina Eshelma. Shexman 1913 

Margaret Ris:liel S:artori 1919-1937 

Elanor iB^jamiBg Ife^arland 1937-1940 

Dorothy Ckaiidter 1954-1970 

Catherine TC, :Bearst 1956-1974 

Elinor Haas Bfi^er 1961-1976 

IxLtexesitingly , the number oiE women regertts has remained nearly constant 
(1-Z, ioccasl'onally 0 or 3.) Mm 75; years;, since 1897. 

!^3gS;e fi gures are; :i33SRt ^BxiMi:ng to mos t of us ^ Even though the 
Fmi3Kea^ir^ of Calif orisBi^iife a^^^ ,insiti±ution which is maintained 

%:rtiiie:|^^ fox the people of California, and 

even rthaugh approximately f50^v;o^-^ pop:ulation of California is female, 
and . sitiiightly less than 50%^^ e£ ;the undergamduate^ student population is 
females, ^.and 24% of the igsEafibandd^i^s tudent^p female, it does 

not si^mrrsurprlslng to imsisi'ltamt there are so few women in administrative 
■positfxons. Traditionally:, ^ainiehrp^ not been open to women nor 

have -they been actively sought: by women, except in institutions which 
are se;gregated for women. 

Women o f ten expect to receive lower salaries than men ^ A question- 
naire was sent to a random sample of 100 senior and graduate women at 
UCD (Appendix 6 ) In a variety of disciplines to ascertain their 
attitudes toward women in administration. Forty percent returned the 
questionnaire (although not all respondents answered all questions). 
Asked If they expect to receive the same salary as a man in the same 
position, 29 said yes and 8 (22%) said no. 



Because women are not seen in :to:p posts, it is difficult 



for many young women to imagine th3it-1^^^ in such positions . 

In the same questionnaire, studentsi^^^were,: masked whether they thought 

women are capable of b R-i n g HogR ; '^4;^^=^^^ #-vy an H 2 (5.5%) said no. It 

woul;d be folly to ask such a queS'ticmvmi&male students: Do you think men 

are capable of being boss? 

Although men retiring from:;^^ find many managerial . 

and administrative doors open tp^ iifch^L^ ^^ ^^ raising a 

family find few if any doors opeir:^;Hii^^^^i£tess of their educational an d 

occupational qualifications . As ■"^fE^bmrnsaniz wh o wrote the following letter 

suggests , '^Theoretically we sho\ia:ffilfraa"& smething special to offer - 

but who wants us?" 

vl commend you and your commiittEedS#3r"ddie survey you are con- 
ducting on opportunities for:rw:iinEnEi^ 
wish you well, and if any thin'g'^:Lfeffi3^0ps from it th 
to : concrete opportunities, .ple^^&^^aifii::H^^ of 
potential employees! 

I will receive my bachelor *s d^^^sm^iki English at the end 
of the winter quarter, although JL: ;ra?fen:ed junior college in 
1937,/ Marriage, plus education: ^Mfr^isaisband and children, 
prevented my obtaining a degree this time. 

I am 50 years old, now single, iSsre^irell en t health, with con- 
. siderable experience in office wMslc (0^^ 
and need to earn my own living ufEEin ^^ra^ 

Aside from fulfilling a promise to myself to "get my degree" 
sometime, my major goal in returning to college was to es-^ 
cape the tyranny of : the typewriter^;.. I would like to do 
something more significant thanzbii^^ office 
furniture. 

I have sketched the details of riing^' ^opcmtissituation as an ex- 
ample of the special kind of problLernsnffaciBg the mature 
woman who is returning to the work wo rl'^d. Theoretically : 
we should have something special to oifer - b^ wants 

I hnpp yniir rnmmlttp.P will gi vp gp tii g tnrA I rnriRiHpraMnn tQ 
th-f R aapppf nf wnmpn in admin t q fratr-ymri . My 1 Pffpr i g a bit 

flippant, but only to hidef the reSilliSespair I sometimes 
feel when contemplating what kiu-SidE job will be available 
to me next March. 
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Top level adiainls trators are often hired from outside the univer- 
sity, while qualified women on campus are overlooked . The highest 
nonacademic staff position generally open to women is che Administrative 
Assistant category , the top-of-the-line of clerical and secretarial 
ranks . Many highly qualified women are clustered in these positions , 
women with years of experience in supervising clerical staff, coping 
with a multitude of personnel regulations , overseeing the administra- 
tion of grants, preparing budgets, scheduling classes, and so on. 
Considering the turnover of Department Heads, many Administrative 
Assistants hold primary responsibility for running the departments. 
Yet few if any of these women ever manage to progress to higher level 
administrative positions. 

Even in the move from Departmental Administrative Assistant to 
Campus-wide Administrative Assistant , men do better than women . 

Administrative Assistants 
' June 1970 





? 


% 


2 


102 


1.9 


4 


51 ' 


7.2 



Departmental 
Campus-wide 

Why are qualified women on campus overlooked when top administrators 
are hired ? Some cominon assumptions about women career aspirations 
may be relevant here: that, no matter how long the woman in question 
has been employed,women in general are not as career-oriented as are 
men; that women will stop working when they marry, become pregnant, or 
have children; that if a woman is married, she is a poor risk for a 
top position because she may leave if her husband moves; that women 
don't want or need high salaries; or that men and women alike "naturally" 
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resent being supervised by a. woman. On top of these aiiS t-f4el§J1 1 WbHItih 
at UCD find that when high administrative posts are filled, candidates 
from outside the university are frequently sought and preferred over 
those already employed on campus. (Retired military men are popular 
choices for many of these positions. ) 

The University could make great strides in increasing the pro- • 
portion of women in adminis trative positions by upgrading the status 
o f highly qualified women already employed at UCD who are held back 
in positions that do not fully utilize their training and talents , 
rather than searching elsewhere^ among predominantly male candidates , 
to fill these vacancies. 



PART X 
THE MINORITY WOMAN 



Kathleen Fisher 
Ruth B. Dixon . 
^ ' Janie Woods 




In the University^ a world dominated by Caucasian males, minority 
women must bear the burdens of all women and of their particular ethnic 
minorities . They suffer from the lack of role models of both women 
and minority individuals in positions of leadership and responsibility. 
They tend to lower their aspirations, in comparison to white males, 
both because of the combination of forces which work to produce feel- 
ings of inferiority and because of the practical realizations that so. 
many doors are closed to them. All of the tendencies which have been 
described in this report to channel women into lower-paying job cate- 
gories in spite of their qualifications, combined with the well-known 
tendencies to channel minorities into lower paying positions, are 
culminated in the Minority Woman r And the soci'o-economic toll is 
particularly great because the Minority Woman is so often solely res- 
ponsible for the support of her family. 

This seemingly overwhelming combina ti on of negative forces is in 
part counterbalanced by s ome other factors. The Minority Woman has 
confidence that she can work. In fact, she generally grows up knowing 
that she must, as did her mother and her aunts and her grandmothers. 
She has not had the opportunity that white women have had to sit at 
home ?ind "be protected" from the world. Thus, she may often have a 
more pjsitive image of herself in terms of her capabilities, and she 
often does not share the frustrations and lack of fulfillment of the 
leisure-class white woman. 

The Minority Woman identifies much more strongly with the struggles 
for racial equality than she does with the women's movement . Indeed , 
she has very little pa^-^-snce with the ideologies of the latter, even 
though she recognizes that she is just as affected as the white woman 
by such policies as unequal pay for equal work and underpayment in 



female-typed job classifications. 

The minority woman generally has an advantage over the minority 
man in the white establishment system, since she poses much less of a 
threat to The Man (i.e., Caucasian males) . After all, she is "only 
a woman," 

For many years it was not considered proper or legal to ask an 
employee's ethnic identity. Now this information is being sought again, 
and UCD has been using the system of self-identity. Since nuch inquiries 
are offensive to many people, they choose not to respond or do not res- 
pond accurately. As a result, every attempt by this Task Force to col- 
lect data has resulted In a new and different set of figures. 
Several sets have been arbitrarily selected from the others and are 

summarized below; the reader should recognize that these statistics 
are at best approximations. 



Employees of Davis Campus* 





Total 


Minority 


% Minority 


Statewide 
% Minority 


All Employees 


7067 


965 


13.8 


26.1 


Male Employees 


4709 


614 


13.0 




Female Employees 


2358 


351 


14.9 





* Information from Deanna FaXge for UC Davis, 1971. 



About one-fourth (26%) of all the people in the state of California 
. are members of ethnic minority groups . The Davis campus employs minorities 
at about 50% of their availability in the statewide population (13.8%). 
A greater proportion of female employees (14.9%) than of male employees 
(13.0%) are minority individuals. 
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Blacks and Mexican-Americans are employed at about one-third of their 
level of availability in the statewide population (33% and 29.3% levels 
respectively) . In both of these ethnic groups, the women fare better 
than the men. Three percent" of the female employees are Black, while 
only 2.3% of the male employees are Black. Similarly, 5,4% of UCD fe- 
male employees are Mexican-American, y.itt only 4.0% of the males are of 
this ethnic minority. 

In contrast. Orientals are employed by UCD at twice their 

Incidence in the statewide population; 5.8% of all employees are 
Oriental, yet only 2.8% of the California people are Oriental . Unlike 
the situation with the Blacks and Mexican-Americans, there are proportion- 
ately more male Orientals than female Orientals. Perhaps Caucasian males 
feel less threatened by Oriental men than they do by Black and Mexican- 
1 American men, or perhaps Black and Mexican -American women are more 

accustomed to working than are Oriental women; a complete discussion 
of the implications of the data will not be undertaken here. 

According to a three-year suimaarv of ethnic composition of UCD 
obtained from the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity, the number of 
American Indians at UCD has more than doubled between 1969 and 1971 . 
It is difficult to evaluate how much of this apparent in»firease is real, 
and how much is a function of data collection errors. It appears from 
the information above that UCD employs slightly more American Indian 
:males than females. 

Not only are minority women underemployed, but they are predominantly 
found in lower-paying and lower-status job classifications . 



Selected Academic Positions University-wide* 





\ 

Women 


Minority 
Women 


Minority 


Dean, Professor, Associate and Assistant 
Professor, Lecturer, Instructor, 
Associate 


4.2% 


0.4% 


2.6% 


Dean^ Professor 


'^17 

J • X /o 


U „ Jl/o 


O . O/o 


Associate and Assistant Professor 


ft 07 


1 L7 






36.3% 


2i 7% 


8.2% 


Lecturer 


28.2% 


2.5% 


11.7% 


Associate 


31.3% 


4.0% 


15.9% 



* Based on statistics gathered October 31, 1970, Office for Equal 
Employment Opportunity. 



Only 0.4% of all Deans , Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant 
Professo-.s, Lecturers, Itistructors , and Associates in the entire 
University of California are minority women. Minority men fare six times 
better than minority women in these positions of authority. The propor- 
tions of minority women, like the proportions of white women and total 
minorities, drops steadily with increasing status. There is a four-fold 
reduction in the proportion of total minorities between the Associate and 
Professor/Dean ranks, and a ten-fold reduction in the proportion of women 
over that span. It is probably not entirely coincidental that there is 
a forty-fold reduction of minority women. The problems of discrimination 
against minority women should not be underestimated. 



A more thorough examination of the status of minority women on 
the UCD ca mpus in indeed needed . Unfortunately, the necessary data 
do not appear to be available at the present time. On the basis of 
the information which has been examined by this Task Force/ it is 
likely that patterns of under-representation of minority women seen 
in the professorial ranks find their concentration at the bottom steps 
are similarly repeated in niost other areas of university employment. 
There is perhaps one notable exception: two of the most prestigious 
receptionist positions in the University are filled by black women. 

Undoubtedly, the prob lems a-3Sociated with being a woman in the 
University - whethe r stu dent, faculty, or staff - are compounded by 
the problems associated wi th being a minority group member While 
minority women tend to see racial issues as the major obstacle to 
their advancement, the statistics presented here suggest that their 
sex may be an even greater liability. It would be interesting to 
kxiow if a more complete analysis would support this conclusion. 
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Personnel policies in the University of California are established 
on a University-wide basis, althougli the specifics of implementation are 
often determined at the campus level . Personnel practices are ex- 
tremely important determinants of the success or failure of any affirma- 
tive' action program. 

The Task Force on the Status of Women at Davis does not vish to 
overlook this critical area, yet it wishes to avoid duplication of 
efforts that have already been expended on other campuses and in the 
Of fice of^ the President . Consequently, the discussions that follow are 
brief and deliberately incomplete. They are intended to call the 
reader's attention to some of the major items of Personnel Policy that 
now present barriers to women, and to recommend revisions that would 
implement affirmative action for women. More thorough analyses of the 
problems, as well as more detailed recommendations, can be found in a 
variety of reports including those Indicated below: 



1. Replacement of the Nepotism Regulations, Memo to Vice 
President Angus Taylor, from the Nepotism Study 
Committee of the Berkeley Women's Faculty Group 

(c/o Susan Ervin-Tripp, Dept. of Rhetoric, UC Berkeley) 

2. Personnel Practices Related to Women, prepared under the 
supervision of Rebecca Mills, December, 1970, Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity, University Hall, UC Berkeley 

3. Task' Force Report on Day Care Centers, Davis, 1970 

4. A Study of Maternity Leave Policies and Practices In 
Other , Countries ar).d in Industries and Unions in the : 

United States, by Ruth McElhiuney, September, 1971, 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity , University Hall, 
UC Berkeley 

5. Report of the Chancellor's Advisory Committee on the 
Employment Status of Staff Women on the Berkeley Campus 
and in the Office of the President, Part II, Personnel 
Policies (c/o Afton Crooks , Of flee of the President, 

UC Berkeley) \ 



The recommendations made in these reports are applicable to Davis as 
they are to all UC campuses. 

Maternity and Paternity Leave 

Maternity leav e recognizes the right of a woman to bear children 
withou t penalty to her employmeu, status . Executive Order 11246, 
ammended by Executive Order 11375, states that employers may not pen- 
alize women employees because they require time away from work on account 
of child-'b earing. The law requires that childbaaxuig be considered 
justification for leave for a reasonable period of time, and that the 
employee be guaranteed reinstatement to the same or similar position and 
pay held prior to the leave, without loss of accumulated benefits. 

Paternity and m aternity leaves recognize the rights of both parents 
(or either parent) to participate in the nurturing of their (his or her) 
child. As sex roles become redefined, men and women' alike assume both 
breadwinning and childrearing functions. The principle of equal res- 
ponsibility in the home is becoming increasingly more prevalent . With 
infant care, for example, the female parent may choose to take the pri- 
mary responsibility for nurturing the first child, the male parent for 
the second. . Adoptive parents, sometimes single, sometimes male, are 
also increasing in frequency. The parent of a newborn child, whether 
male or female, whether adoptive or natural ^ ^hoidgf have the right to 
take a leave of absence from his or her employment situation to care 
for that infant. * 

Paterni ty and maternity leaves also recogniz e the rights of children 
to begin life with loving care . It is established fact that the first 
year and especially the first fe^^ months of human life are critical to 
the emotional and physiological well-being of individuals for their 



entire lives. The social investment in providing paid leaves of absence 
for parental care of newborn infants is relatively small compared to 
the social investment required to care for or contain emotionally dis- 
turbed young adults. Provision of the former may greatly reduce the 
need for the latter. 

inhere is, of course, pirecedence fox paid leg ives. Th^ University 
g?*Ves 3niif^'\ax3^ luiaVBs with full gay, eveii though the individuals on 
leave are also paid by the Armed Forces. Career employees in the re- 
serves may receive up to 30 days paid leave annually for more than 
twenty years; maternity and paternity leaves could be limited to two 
per person. Many industries, unions, and governments around the world 
have established a value system in which infant care is at least as 
important as military duty. For example, civil service employees in 
Sweden receive six months leave of absence with pay for childrearing. 

The Task FOyce recommends that the University of California make 
at least three month paid maternity and paternity leaves available to 
all employees, regardless of m arital status. Leaves of absence for 
infant care should be permitted to extend for up to one year, with full 
pay for the first three months, after which the employee could take 
:^ccuMl^ted vacation pay and sick leave, and then leave-without-pay 
status. The employ*^.e should be guaranteed reinstatement to the same 
or similar position held prior to the leave without peo.alty to retirement 
benefits, health plans, and earned time toward merit increases. 

Tandem Jobs . 

A tandem position is one which employs two people, each on a half- 
time basis . By providing for tandem employment , the University could 
greatly increase opportunities for part-time employment at all levels. 



Tandem jobs increase the opportnmtr:les for employment of women . 
Many woicen actually hold two full-txe^ jobs - one at the University and 
one at hoiae.. Some of these women "w^o^dJi p^cefer to work less than full- 
time in the former positioiiv* In fact^ mv the survey of academic 
non-sena'te staff (Appendix 3), 12. 5% of the female respondents who are 
now working full-time indicated that they would prefer working part- 
time. 

Mosfe Q:g t^e part-tAme J,£)bs pr^giiig ll L&' available on campus are at 
low clmriioal^ laboratory, or other st||ii)'Mfe:iate levels . They tend to be 
low-paying, to be associated with relatively little responsibility, and 
are of ten temporary , With tandem Jg^jfoa^ the implication is different: 
the pQ3siiio^\ is '^part of" a; full-tlw a^|rointment rather than a "parc- 
time job." The tandem job concept permits part-time employment in many 
areas which have previously been restricted to full-time personnel. 

Tandem jobs would provide many benefits to the University . Absentee 
ism could be effectively redxiC!!^Hld „ .since one employee could cover for 
i-mm^^m:,^ Half-t±®e employed: d#^i:#^work extra hours during periods with 
extra heavy v7ork loads, elimitra^zuEg the need to hire inexperienced 
temporary help. Vacations coulSaixe: staggered so that the position is 
never :ieft entirely vacant. SMrHlis could be combined so that, though 
their qualifications are similar:- one individual could be stronger in 
one aspect of the job and the tamrH^m team partner stronger in another 
aspect. The University is well ;aware of thi^i phenomenon which frequently 
accompanies part-time appointments: give employee two half-time 
appointments in different areas, and that efiiployee often devotes 60-70% 
effort to each 50% position. Siiailarly, the total employee input from 
a tandem team would frequently be greater than that which could be 
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expected from a single individual in the same position. These various 
benefits should outweigh the problems of adjusting sick leave, vacation 
time, insurance benefits, etc. for part-time personnel. 

TandeE jobs could be filled either by two individuals applying as 
a team or by select ion and matc hi ng of applicants by the employer . Tandem 
employment and full-time employment could be equally acceptable al- 
ternatives for many job classifications, although obviously not for all. 
For some jobs, tandem employment might be specifically preferred, while 
in others a full-time appointment might be more satisfactory. 

The Task Force recommends that the University provide opportunities 
for tandem employment in all job classifications in which tandem teams 
could work successfully » 

Nepotism 

The University of California has recognized many of the problems 
associated with nepotism rules . Briefly, these problems include: 

1. More than half of the nepotism cases arising in the University 
concern husbands and wives. 

2. Women suffer more from the rules than men. 

3. Wives often have to work in tangential departments or research 
institutes, and often are thrust into marginal job situations 
in spite of outstanding scholarly activity. 

A. Wives sometimes must accept jobs without stipends. 
,5. Husband-wife teams are prevented from potentially fruitful 
collaboration. 

6. Women frequently cannot apply for research funds because of 
their tangential job classifications, and therefore cannot 
achieve recognition as principle investigators , when in fact 
they often are. 

7. Highly qualified candidates may be lost because of the res- 
trictions. , 

The University has now modified its Staff Personnel Rule concerning 
the employment of near relatives to the effect that candidates for a 
r vacancy should not be disqualified by reason of near relationship 
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t o an appointee already in the department or by reason of near re- 
lationship when simultaneous appointment of near relatives to a depart- 
ment is recommended . Appointment of a near-relative to a department, 
or continuance of the appointments of two members in the same department 
when a near-relative relationship is established between them, requires 
authorization by the Chancellor. University staff members are not per- 
mitted to participate in any review or decision-making processes con- 
cerning the employment of near relatives. 

The Task Force recoF^mends that the abolition of nepotism restric- 
tions be publicized, that qualified spouses of currently employed faculty 
an d staff members be encouraged to apply for available positions, and 
that the Chancellor use his authority to eliminate all unnecessary 
ne potism restrictions . 

Child Care Facilities 

Many women employed by the University have children . For example, 
among respondents to the staff questionnaire (Appendix 3), 45% of all 
non-academic staff and 29% of all academic staff women have at least 
one dependent child. 

Women are frequently responsible for the primary support of their 
families . Our survey showed that 46% of 187 r\on-academic and 65% of 
31 academic female staff respondents are responsible for the support of 
themselves or their families. 

Baby-sitting facilities in Davis are expensive and inadequate . It 
has been estimated that women in Davis generally spend at least 25% of 
their salaries for baby sitting services. Frequently, these consist of 

no more than minimal custodial care. It is often difficult to find a ^ 

satisfactory baby-sitter, and even more so to find one who is willing to 



care for a sick child. The latter problem contributes to employee 
absenteeism. 

And although the sex roles are gradually being redefined, women are 
at present primarily responsible for making the arrangements for care 
of the children, and for providing such care when babysitters are not 
available. 

Faculty women and professional staff women are sometimes unable or 
reluctant to attend important professional meetings or seminars away 
from campus because of the absence of adequate childcare se rvi ce s . S in ce 
such travel is an integral part of prof essional careers , and since women 
more than men are affected by the problems of childcare, the absence of 
a Child Care Center discriminates against women. 

Child care facilities should be as much of an employee benefit as 
retirement plans and health insurance . The Task Force recommends that 
day care be provided for the children of all students, staff, and fac- 
ulty on a reasonable pay-as-you-can basis. Care should be provided for 
sick as well as for well children. Overnight care should be available 
for children of employees who leave .campus to attend professional 
meetings, training centers, etc. 

Ot her Personnel Policies 

The Task Force on the Status of Women at Davis concurs with the 
recommendations made in the report prepared by the Office for Equal 
Employment Opportunity, in cooperation with the Wright Institute, 
initially entitled Personnel Practices Related to Women: Summary and 
Recommendations Based on an E3q)loratory Study of the Berkeley Employment 
Office J and now being printed under the title Women and the ::IPer3onnel 
Office at UCB , The recommendations from that report are reproduced 
■ below. ■.. , , ' 



Recormnendatlons to the Berkeley Campus Employment Offi ce 

A, : Authority 

1. Issue a general policy statement regarding the employment of 
women designed to produce a concern for employment problems of 
women parallel to that engendered by the Cheit Directives on 
minority hiring. 

2. Develop affirmative action guidelines for women, 

3. Assign responsibility to assure conformity with policy and 
directives . / 

4. Agree upon a procedure and a line of responsibility to .a:^e in 
conflict, problems, or grievances connected with discrimination 
by sex. 

5. Establish the position of a "Woman's Advocate'* or Ombudswoman 

B. Recruitment and Hiring 

1. Develop a list of sources for recruitment of women similar to 
special sources used for minorities , e.g. , AAUW, Business and 
Professional Women's Associations, women's colleges, welfare 
rights organlzaticas, etc. 

2. Stop separate advertisements and place all ads in the joint 
"male and ■ female" section , except where sex is a bona fide 
occupational qualification. Advise minority recruitment sources 
that positions are available to both sexes. 

3. Unions, when used as recruitment sources, should also be advl&ed 
of : the University 's policies , urged to re-examine some of their 
classifications, and'to take affirmative steps to admit women . 
of all races to their membership and apprenticeship programs ; 
develop education programs on women with unions. 
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V* The Davis Task Force recommends the appointment of an Assistant Vice 
Chancellor to work closely with the Chancellor of xlcademic Affairs 
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loritinuL^ the cTar-irent use of pr-of essi.onal ajad nonpr-o f ess ±onal 
>±cat±ons , or-. eiacoiar*age applxcaritis^ t f ±H out; botH forms , 
LeveTT qixalif ±ed . • . " 

ilop a. system ; fox: cons ±der-±rig and credx ting as employment 
i2r±ence non--pa±d tiotisetLold and commu.n± ty j obs of. applxcants , 
L as . iDudgetd ng rind pu.r'cliasxng , eommtin±ty oi:gan±zat ±on and 
i±ttee woirlc. W a±ve s trxct s tandazrds fox" p2r±oxr exp&i:±ence 
:tke case of j ob:3 pireviousl^r c\osed to women. 

'^ systematically on fH^s , updated a t s cHeduiled inteirvals , 
ciross — file^ applicants foir all classifications foi: wHichi 
qualify . V 

iblisti af f ixrmative action goals to integorate job iroles of 
and women at all levels of employment. 

Lblish an Af f iirmaitive Act ion file foir women of all iraces 
.ified for* positions predominant ly occupied by men , and re- 
re review of tbis file before outside recruitment is 
Lorised. 

.St that; departmental appointing powers not require over— 

.ified per'sonnel , and either reclassify positions or , accept 

minimally qualified appli caxxts who are re f erred . 

irmine and announce which positions , if any , r^equire sex as 

»na fide occupational qualification . 

►T? , Classification, and Salairy 

,gn or review career^ ladder's , horizontal , vertical , and 
;onal, to assure oppor-tunity of advancement to and through- 
tsification series , ^^o™ unskilled .to skilled, non— profes— i 
lal to professional and non— -professional to managerial j obs . 



2. Facilitate proniotion as soon as possible for persons initially 
placed in positions for which they are overqualif ied ; file 
•applications of such persons in the Affirmative Action file; 
when appropriate, waive the probationary ban on promotions. 

3. Develop and systematically use a periodically updated promo- 
tional file. Employ ees should be automatically reviewed for 
promotion at regular intervals. 

4. Review salaries in relation tr> job qualifications and specific- 
cations and eliminate inequities that are the result of sex 
discrimination, 

5. In jobs where heavy lifting or other strenuous exertion is 
required, determine ability on the basis of a physical exami- 
nation. 

Training 

1. Hold in-service training sessions for supervisors , personnel 
staff^ and employees on sex discrimination and problems assoc- 
iated with; brea^ job .roles 5 at titudes 5 etc 

2. Establish on-the-job and job upgrading training for women in 

- fields of traditionally male expertise (and vice versa for men 

3. Establish counseling sessions for men and women working : in : 
non-traditional sex-typed roles. 

4. , Systematically establish career development programs for all 

women employees. 
Special Programs 

1. - Establish such services as child care facilities , counseling, 
and a reference file of available child caretakers and centers 
to aid parents-^employed or seeking employment with the Univer 
sity — who need care for their children* 



2. Guarantee paid maternity and paternity leave for employees 
without loss of job or .job status. 

3. Provide part-time career opportunities at all levels of employ- 
ment . 

Communication 

1. Inform the public about University policy against sex dis- 
crimination. 

2- Issue and post statements for applicants and recruitment 

sources affirming University p:)licy against sex discrimination, 
detailing specif ic examples of formerly sex-typed jobs now 
open to both men and women. 

3. Make available the ethnic; and sex summaries by unit and title 
code to all Employment Representatives. 

4. Provide copies of this and other reports to interested groups. 
Inves tigat ions 

1. Maintain- separate statistics for men and woi^-en on the hiring 
and promotion ^process to review progress aiid^ the 
blocks to affirmative action. The present departmental order 
form, could be revised to include sex codes , departmental and 
recruiter sex preferences , and whether the position is usually 
sex-typed. Record applications , new hires , requests for 
transfer or promotion, promotions, and terminations. 

2. Seek information to create a detailed profile of male and 
female employees: rates of turnover, rates of promotion, 
length "of service, actual salaries, educational level, age, 
ethnic group, level of job-related experience, and number and 
age of dependents . 

3. Continue research and development regarding child care needs 
■ ■ ■ ■ and facilities . 
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Contents of. Appendix 
1. Faculty Attitude Survey 

1. Survey of Women Married . to Faculty Members 

3. ' Survey of Academic and Non- Academic Staff 

4. Questionnaire for Lecturers 

5. Independent Survey of Undergraduate Women at UC Davis Conducted 
by Janina Jacobs and Phyllis Jacobs 

6. Survey of Senior and/or Graduate VJomen at UCD Concerning Oppor- 
tunities for Women in Administration 

7. Selected Bibliography : The Status of Women in American Higher 
Education 

8. : Wonen's Liberation Movement Bibliography 

9. Student Enrollments -24 Academic Units 

10. Teaching Assistantships - 24 Academic Units 

11V Degrees Conferred, UCD, 1967-68 through 1969~70 - ,24 Academic Units 

12. Available: Pool of Doctorates 

13. College Art Association Statistics for College Art Faculties 

14. Summary of Hiring, Practices^ UCD, 1963-64 through: 1971-72 24 ' 
Academic Units 

15. Hiring Practices - Raw Data, In original copy only 
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FACULTY ATTITUDE SURVEY 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 



. HKHKELEV • DAVIS • IHVINE • LOS ANGELES • JUVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO - SAN KIlANXISCO 



TASK FORCE ON THE STATUS OF WOMFN 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
DAVIS. CALIFORNIA 95616 



May 18, 1971 



Dear Colleague: 

On April 28, 1970, Chancellor James H. Meyer appointed a committee 
to investigate the status of women on the Davis campus . In keeping 
with its charge, the committee has established sub-committees to 
investigate the status of women among administrative personnel, 
faculty, and students. 

Many methods of collecting information are being used . One of 
them is an attitude survey of all faculty members and a sample 
of faculty wives. We would greatly appreciate your cooperation 
in filling out the enclosed que:stionnaire. Your cooperation is 
essential; if we are to secure an accurate picture of faculty 
opinion. The efforts of the various sub-committees are being 
coordinated, so that this should be the only occasion when we 
will be asking your assistance. Your responses, of course, 
will remain anonymous. Our findings will be published in a " 
report next fall. „ _ 

INSTRUCTIONS: After you have filled out the questionnaire, please 
fold it in half .staple it closed, and drop it into campus mail. 
(The return address is already stamped on the back.) At the same 
time, would you please return the enclosed post-card, so that we 
can record that you have responded without in any way jeopardizing 
your anonymity. If you have any questions; about the auspices of 
the survey, please call :Nadine Thomas in the Planning and Analysis 
Of f ice (2-0250) . 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 



Sincerely , 




Dr. Kathleen Fisher, Chairman 
Task Force on the Status of Women 




SAXTA HAnE}A|;A • SaXTA CItl'/. 



I PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE SPACE SHOWING WHETHER YOU STRONGLY AGREE ,: AGREE , 
DISAGREE, OR STRONGLY DISAGREE WITH TFIE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS, - 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



1. Many qualified women can't get good jobs, although men 
with the same skills have less trouble. 







5/L 


2. 


5 • 


4 


- 2. 


In my opinion, children of working mothers are not as 












well adjusted as children of non-working mothers. 
















z 






3. 


Faculty members, regardless of sex, should be per- 












mitted leaves of absence to take care of young children. 












7/i 


z 






4. 


Men in the academic world are generally more career 












oinented than their female colleagues. 














8/1. 


z 


5 


4 


5.. 


In my opinion, in the tight job market such as we have 












now in the universities, women really have no business 












pushing for increased job opportunities. 














VI 




3 


4 


; 6. 


It seems to me that women are just as capable of doing 












competent research as are men. 














\o/± 


2. 




4 


■ 7. 


Women should be represented on all Senate committees 












that have major responsibilities for academic policy. 












..[ . :■ . .. . . . . :. .. . „ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ^' .., ■ '' ■ ■ ' . ' ' 


2 
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Female faculty d(3 not publish as much as males in their 


























\2/\ 


X 


?> 


4 


. . O ..: 


Women should hold off making demands until more of the 












demands of minority group members are met. 
















2. 




4 


10. 


Tlie university should make child-care facilities 










- ■ . ■ : 


available to all faculty members and employees who 












desire them. 
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; 3 : 


4 


- 11. 


I would be reluctant to hire a woman for a faculty 












position because she would probably not stay on the 












job as long as a man. 
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7^ 


3 


4 


12. 


Age should not be a criterion in admitting men or 












women to graduate school or considering them for 












faculty positions . y 
















Z 


3 


4 


13. 


Women are probably not as good at critical thinking 












as men. 


















3 


4 


14. 


Female applicants for faculty positions should be 












sought out and given preference until their numbers 










1. 


on the faculty approximate the number of women trained 












in the field. 
















2. 


. •,•■5 


4 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



15. Husbands and wives shbuld be able to hold faculty; 
positions in the same department so long as each does 
not participate in promotional decisions regarding 
the other. , , 

16. The husband of an academic woman is often forced to 
perform domestic duties that should not be his 
responsibility- 

17. Sexual tensions are likely to cause problems when 
women are on the faculty. 

18. Generally speaking, women do not handle professional 
status with much sophistication or restr.Mat. 

19. Men who regard faculty women favorably usually change 
their minds when they have to work closely with them 
on departmental committees . 

20. People tend to find highly successful women particu- 
larly threateningl 

■■■■■■■■■■■ ' ■■[■^■.■.v - : ^ ' , 

21. Women faculty are; more likely to take a personal 
interest in students than are men. 

22. Persons with lectureships or research appointments 
; should be periodically reviewed for advancement to 

assistant professorships or higher. 

23. It is; important for female students to have female 
faculty to turn to. 

24. Women tend to be better at teaching younger under- 

: graduate students than at teaching advanced graduate 
students . 

25V Graduate education for women is a poor investment 
since they often do not use their training. 

26. Few women are capable of being good wives, mothers, 
and professionals simultaneously. 

27, Generally speaking, my mother was probably smarter 
than my father. 



28. 



promotion, tenure,, and sabbatical 2ea:ve, 



29 • Departments with small percentages of women graduate 
students should actively recruit more women. 



ERIC 



30. The truly qualified women in my field have no trouble 
; achieving recognition and getting ahead. 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



31. Provision should be made for paid maternity leave for 
female faculty. 

■ :, ■■ . ■ .' , Z ' ■ 

. :i2. Wb^^ should be considered for fellowships and other 
support without consideration of their inarital status. 

33. Professional competition between a husband and wife is 
bound to be harmful to a marriage. 

34. Men generally have an easier time getting research 
grants than their female colleagues. 

25. Women should be included on every departmental com- 
mittee of graduate admissions. 

3(5. In my opinion, departments with more women on their 
faculties have less prestige than those with fewer. 

37. All ibOher things being equal, if confronted with a 
choice between a male or female candidate for a 
faculty position I would favor the male. 

38. I generally find it difficult to work closely^ w 
woman in a professional context without becoming 
conscious of her as a sexual person. 

39. A Department of Women's Studies should be organized 
at Davis if there is a demand for it. 

40. A standing committee on the Status of Women at Davis 
should be appointed to report annually on the 
prc»gress of the campus in achieving equality of 
opj ortunlty for women. 

41. Financial assistance for graduate students should 
increase with the number of dependents. 

\ 42. Departments should actively seek women faculty members 
eveniwh^en some male faculty are opposed to the idea. 

43. Few men are capable of being good husbands, fathers, 
and professionals simultaneously. 

*^i*^44. Husbands and wives who both have faculty positions 
alvays end up competing with each other, whether 
they intend to or not. 

45. When faculty positions become open, they should always 
be listed publicly in the official organs of profes- 
sional a:ssociations so that all interested persons 
have an opportunity to apply. 
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PLEASE INDICATE YOUR IMMEDIATE FIRST IMPRESSION OF WIAT A TYPICAL FEMALE FACULTY 
MEMBER IS LIKE BY PLACING AN X ALONG EACH .DIMENSION ; IN THE APPR0PRTaTE~AREa7~~' 

For example, if there were a "hot. . .cold" dimension, and your immediate 
impression of a female faculty member is of one who is fairly cold, then you 
would mark an X in the area closer to the "cold" end of the continuum. 

. ^ . >^ . . cold 
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NOW PLEASE MARK EACH OF THE FOLLOWING DIMENSIONS ACCORDING TO THE SAME INSTRUCTIONS 
BUT THIS TIME FOR YOUR IMPRESSION OF WHAT AN IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER (EITHER MALE OR 
FEMALE) WOULD BE. ~— 



IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER 
(Male or female) 
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III THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS REFER TO YOUR OWN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE AND DEPARTMENT. 

1. What is your general impress ij^^^^^^ how most of your colleagues feel about 

female scholars in your fiel;d? (CHECK ONE) 

Their work is generally considered somewhat below average 
Their work is generally considered about average 
Their work is generally considered superior 

There are so few women schoiv.-. 3 in my field that it is almost impossible . " 
to judge 

Other (specify) ■ ' . " • ' ■ \ : .. . - : ' 



2. Compared to men, what are the main barriers that a new female faculty member 
would face in being fully accepted as a colleague in your department? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

No special barriers 

Gaining respect ais a serious professional 
Being considered a friend as well as a colleague 
Gett ing al ong with the secretaries and other women on the s taf f 
Getting along with the graduate students 
Other (specify) 



3* a) Here are some groups that inevitably judge the quality of professional 
. performance in the university . Whose judgement should count the most when the 
overall performance of faculty members in your department is assessed? 
(CHECK ONE IN THE LEFT HAND COLUMN) i 

b) Are there any others on the list whose: judgement should count? 
(CHECK All THAT APPLY IN THE RIGHT HAND COLUMN) 

The department chairman 
Tenured faculty in the department only 
All faculty in the department 

Graduate students ::■>•;":.■ 
Undergraduate students • 
The administration 
Qualified persons in the comiiiunity 
Professional colleagues in other departments or institutions . 
Other (specify) ■ 




ERIC 



S/l 
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4. a) What criterion should be most important in considering whether or not to hire 
a particular candidate for a faculty position? (CHECK ONE IN THE LEFT |{AND COLUNfN) 

b) What other criteria are relevant?.; (CHECK ALL TOAT APPLY IN THE RIGHT HAND COLUMN) 

^•■/l. 2.3/i_ Excellence in teaching 

2. Excellence in research in the general discipline 

3 . Strength in the department's particular area of specialization 

. ^ Ability to '^balance out" the department or fill in the gaps in 

the major fields 

s . zt/i Political orientation of the candidate 

C ethnicity of the candidate 

2.V^__ of the candidate 

& ^o/i O^her (specify) 



5. How many full faculty meetings does your department hold in a normal quarter? 

6. Approximately how many times in a year do you attend parties at which the 
majority of people are likely to be other members of your department? 



7. How many members of your department do you consider your close personal friends? 

8. In. general, how much conflict would you say there is in your department? 
A great deal Some Very little None at all 

9; How many women are there on the regular faculty of your department? (That is, 
in positions of assistant professor or higher?) 

'■y- ■ ■■..::r-: ,..:.;:--'--^TT^ 

lOy How many women lecturers, research associates, or their equivalent are there 
in your department? 

'SB^, 

13. How many meetings of professional associations will you have attended in the 
last three academic years, including this one? 

■ V : , ,'';■„..;' 

12. In your opinion, what is the current mood among your colleagues in the department 
about seeking and/or hiring women in regular faculty positions? How about 
yourself? (ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEET IF NECESSARY) 
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IV BACKGROUND INFORMATION (FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY) 
!• Your department 2. College 



3. Your academic rank:^^/-^^ ^lecturer ^ assistant professor 

z r esearch associate ^ associate professor 

3 acting assistant ^ full professor 

professor ^ other (specify)_ 

4. Your employment with the university: full time half time 



"467 



5. Your se^i: Male_ _ Female^ 

6. Your age: 20-29^ ^ 30-39_ 40-49 50-59 60+ 

46/1 — T^"" 3 ~ — — 

I. You- :ital status: never married , 

married ^ - divorced 

separated 5,., widowed 

8. How many children do you have? 

9. If you are currently married, what is the highest level of schooling your spouse, 
completed? 

high school or less ^ MA or equivalent 

2 some college 5^ PhD or equivalent' 

2^, AB or equivalent 

10. What was his/her major field? 

. \. 52 -•53/ \ : 

II. Is your spouse employed now? Yes, full time Yes, part time^^ No 

12, If yes , what is his/her occupation? 

13, What is the highest level of schooling your father completed? 

g-g/i high school or less ^ MA or equivalent 

2L some college 5 PhD or equivalent 

o ^ AB or equivalent 



14. What is/was his occupation? 

) ~ : ■ ^ ^ ^8 ^ ^ 

15. What is the highest level of schooling your mother completed? 

Ac/ t high school or less 4 MA or equivalent 

g some college 5^ PhD or equivalent 

a, AB or equivalent 

16. Was your mother employed when you were living at home? 

Yes, always Yes, sometimes No, never 

17. If yes^, what was her occupation? . ■ '. ' ■' 

18. How many years have you been at Davis? ■ • - 

19. ■ Generally speaking, how d 

^/i vety conservative 4 left liberal 

o somewhat conservative radical 



3 middle-of-the-road 



5. 
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Appendix 2 . 
Survey of Women 
Married to Faculty Members 



fERIC 



UNIVERSJTY OF CALIFORNIA. DAVIS 



HERKELEY ' IJAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANCELES • BIVERSIDE • SAN DIECO • SaN FnANCLSCO j 




SANTA IlAim.MU ' SANTA CSW / 



TASK FORCE ON THE STATUS (tf WOMEN 

OFFICE OF The chancellor 

DAVIS, CALIFORNIA, 95616 . 



May 18, 1971 



Dear Madam: 

On April 28, 1970, Chancellor James H. Meyer appointed a committee 
to investigate the status of women on the Davir; campus. In keeping 
with its charge, the committee has establisher^i subcommittees to 
investigate the status of women among administ'i;< tlve personnel, 
faculty, and students. 

Many methods of collecting information are being used. . One of 
them is an attitude survey of all faculty members and a sample 
of faculty wives. We would greatly appreciate your cooperation 
in filling out the enclosed questionnaite. Your cooperation is 
essential if we are to s^ecure an accurate picture of faculty 
opinion. The efforts of the various subcommittees are being 
coordinated, so that this should be the only occasion when we 
will be asking your assistance. Your responses, of course, will 
remain anonymous . Our findings will be published in a report 
next fall. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Please return the questionnaire in the envelope 
provided to the Planning and Analysis Office, University; of 
California, Davis. At the same time, would you please return the 
enclosed post~card,so^ that we can record that you have responded 
without in any way jeopardizing your anonymity. If you have any 
questions about the auspices of the survey , please call Nad ine 
Thomas in the Planning and Analysis Office (2-0250) . 

Thank you for your cooperation- in this matter . 



Sincerely, 




Dr. Kathleen Fisher, Chairman 
Task Force on the Status of Women 
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PLEASE CHECK TUB APPROPRIATE SPACE SHOWING WHETHER YOU STRONGLY AGRHF AGREE 
DISAGREE, OR STRONGLY DISAGREE WITH THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS. 



8. 



10. 



14, 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree A;:;ree Disagree Di s agree 



1. Many qualified women can't get good jobs, although men 
with the same skills have less trouble. 

2. In my opinion, children of working mothers are not as 
well adjusted as children of non-working mothers. 

3. Faculty members, regardless of sex, should be per- 
mitted leaves of absence to take carsv of young childre 

4. Men in the academic world are generally more career 
oriented than their female colleagues. 

In my opinion, in the tight job market such as we have 
now in the universities, women really have no business 
pushing for increased job opportunities. 

6, It seems to me that women are just as capable of doing 
competent research as are men/ 

?• Women should be represented on all Senate committees 
; that have major responsibilities for academic policy. 



field. 



Women should hold off making demands until more of the 
demands of minority gro^Xp mertibers are met, 

Tlie. university should make child-care facilities 
available to all faculty ^5^embers and employees who 
desire them. 



11. I would be reluctant to hire a woman for a faculty 
position because she would probably not stay on the 
job as long as a man. 

12. Age should not **^c a criterion in admitting men or 
women to grade :r school or considering them for 
faculty positions; 

13. Women are pr..b?ibly not as good at critical thinking 
as men. 



Female applicants for faculty positions should be 
s ough t out and given pre f erence unt i 1 t hei r numb ers 
on the faculty approximate the number of women traine* 
in the field. 
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Strongly Strongl 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagre 



RIC 



15. Husbands and wives should be able to hold faculty 
positions in the same department so long as each does 
not participate in promotional decisions regarding, 
the ' . 

16. The husoand of an academic woman is often forced to 
perform domestic duties that should not be his 
responsibility, 

17. Sexual tensions are likely to cause problems when 
women are on the faculty. 

18. Generally speaking, women do not handle professional 
status with much sophistication or restraint. 

19. Men who regard faculty women favorably usually change 
their minds when they have to work closely with them 
on departmental committees . 

20. People tend to find highly successful women perticu- 
larly threatening, 

21. Women faculty are more likely to take a person^iJ 
interest in students than are men. 

22. Persons with lectureships or research appointments 
should be periodically reviewed for advancement to 
assistant professorships or higher. 

23. It is important for femal 3 students to have female 
faculty to turn to. 

24. Women tend to be better at teaching younger under- 
graduate students thai) at teaching advanced graduate 
students. 

25> Graduate education for women is a^poor investment 
since they often do not use their training. 

26. Few women are capable of being good wives, mothers, 
and professionals simultaneously. 

21 . Generally' speaking, my mother was probably smarter 
than my fath-^T, 



loll 



Mil 



'itii. 



28. All f?n^uJti> should be permitted to hold less than full 
time {^tiipSAntmonts without preju eligibility for 
promoiUi'^^ tenure; and sabbatical leave. ; 

29. Departments with small percen 

students should actively recruit more women. 



i3^^^ qualified women in my field have no trouble 

achieving recognition and getting ahead. 



?>v/L . 



XI/ L Z. ^ 4 



Z7/L I ^ ^ 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agyee Agree Disagree Disa gree 



31. 


Provision should be made for paid, maternity leave for 
female faculty. 










32. 


Women should be considered for fellowships and other 
support without consideration of their marital status. 




2. 




^] 


33, 


Professional competition between a husband and wife is 
bound to be harmful to a marriage. 










34, 


Men generally have an easier time getting research 
grants than their female colleagues. 




2. 




^■ 


35, 


Women should be included on every departmental com- 
mittee of graduate admissions. 




2. 






36 . 


In my opinion, departments with more women on their 
faculties have less prestige than those with fewer. 








4- 




All other things being equal , if confronted with a 
choice betiveen a male or female candidate for a 
faculty position I would favor the male. 




Z 




^ — 


38. 


I generally find it difficult to work closely with a 
woman in a professional context without becoming 
conscious of her as a sexual person. 
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TO 

39 . 


A Department of Women ^s Studies should be organized 
at Davis if there is a demand for it. 


42-/1 
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40. 


A standing committee on the Status of Women at Davis 
should be appointed i:o report annually On the 
progress of the campus in achieving equality of 
opportunity for women. 




2. 




4- 


41. 


Financial assistance for graduate students should 
increase with the number of dependents. 




z. 




/I 


42. 


Departments should actively seek women faculty members 
even when some male faculty arc opposed to the idea. 


45/1 


Z 






43. 


Few men are capable of Leing good husbands, fathers, 
and professionals simultaneously. 




2. 




4- 


44. 


Husbands and wives who both have faculty positions 
always end up competing with each other, whether 
they intend to or not. 




Z 
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45. 


When faculty positions become open, they should always 
be listed publicly in the official organs of profes- 
sional associations so that all interested persons 
have an opportunity to apply. 
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11 PLEASE INDICATH YOUR IMMEDIATE FIRST IMPRESSION OF WHAT A TYPICAL FE^1ALE FACULTY 
^'EMBER IS LIKE BY PLACING AN X ALONG EACH DIMENSION IN TIIE~APmPRTATE~AREA: 

For example, if there were a "hot... cold" dimension, and vour immediate 
impression of a female faculty member is of one \ to is fa'irlv cold then you 
would mark an X in the area closer to the "cold" end of the continuum. 
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NOW PLEASE MARK BACH 0? THE FOLLOWING DIMENSIONS ACCORDING TO THE SAME INSTRUCTIONS 
BUT THIS TIME FOR YOUR INIPRESSION OF WHAT- AN IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER (EITHER 'lALE OR ' 
FEMALE) WOULD BE. — ^^i^t. 



IDEAL FACULTY MEMBER 
(Male or female) 
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III THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS REFER TO TAE SITUATION OF FACULTY WIVES AT DAVIS, 

1. Do you live in Davis? Yes No 

2. How many years have you lived in or near Davis? 



3. How many children do you h?.vo? 

4. How many of your children are of pr-school age? 

5. How many more children do you intend to have? 



17" 



6. VVhat is your age? 20.29_ 30-39 40-49 50-50 60+ 

\t/t r— — 

7. IVhat is the highest level of schooling you completed? 

\z;r high school or less MA or equivalent 

^ some college PhD or equivalent 

AB or equivalent 

8. What was your major field? 



9. What is your husband's field? 



[ : : — : 

10. Wliat is the highest year of schooling your father completed? 

n/i_ high school or less ^ MA or equivalent 

2.. some college PhD or equivalent 

\ AB or equivalent 



11. What is/was his occupation? 

12. What is the highest year of schooling your mother completed? 

o./ ^ high school or less ^. ^A or equivalent 

2 some college ^ PhD or equivalent 

. AB or equivalent ^ 



13. Was your mother employed when you were living at home? 

Yes, always _ _ Yes, sometimes ' No, never 

14. If yes , what was her occupation? 



15. What is the most interesting employment you ever had? 

' "-"^ J2.4 -2.^/ 

16. Are you employed now? Yes ^ full time : Yes, part time No 

17. If yes , where do you work? 

v^/i Davis . ■ ^ Dixon 

Winters Sacramento 



Woodland : ^ Other (specify) 

18. What type of work do you do? 
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19. Do you feel that your present employment makes full use of your education, 
training, and talents? Yes No^ 

20. Would you like a better job if you could find it? Yes No 



31/1. z„ 

21. If you would like a better job, or if you are not now working but would like a 
job, what type of job would you like to have? •^a->-^3/ _^ 



22. If you are not working now, are Li. ere any conditions under which you would 
consider workiing? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

Vf/ 1 If I was offered an interesting job 

If I offered a well -paying job 

V/i . ^f ^ was offered a job that fully utilized my qualifications 

^ ^yj^ If I could work part time 

S'^^l^^ If child-care services- were available 

\yi If I could find household help 

^,yj Other (specify) 



23. How does your husband feel about your working? Would he prefer that you: 

Stay home? Work part time?_^ Work full time? 

24. What do you perceive as the greatest obstacles that faculty wives face in 
finding satisfying employment in or near Davis? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

No obstacles 

,\yi_ Not enough jobs 

^^1^ Not enough interesting or well-paying jobs 

i^c^jy^ Lack of child-care facilities 

Lack of household help 

^rj[i^ _ Discriminati2^n against hiring faculty wives 

■ ! Other (specify) 



25. Have you ever had problems with anti-nepotism regulations, either here at 
Davis or elsewhere? Yes . . No 

26. If yes , what were the circumstances? 

27. Have you ever enrolled in any classes (regular or exterition) at the Davis campus 
or other colleges neaxby? Yes No 

; ^'■■■jv- ... Wi; ,: 

28. Are you enrolled in any classes this academic 'year? Yes No 

' . . ■2_, ■ 

29. If yes , are you working toward a degree? Yes No Which one? 

■ , . -^^./y. ^ ' z~ ■ 53/ 

30. If no^, have you considered returning to school? Yes No 
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31. What do you perceive as the greatest obstacles to your being in or returning 
to school? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

•S'V/i No obstacles 

*,^.yx. I'm just not interested 

Difficult of competing with younger students 

Not good enough grades in the past to get admitted 

n^.:iy3^ Lack of encouragement from family, friends 

^.^Yt Lack of child care facilitl-s 

^^jl Lack of household help 

^jj^ Too expensive 

Not worth the investmefit in time or money, considering the difficulty 

of finding good employment later 

c^/i _^ Discrimination against faculty wives 

c-s/i Other (specify) ^ 



32. Would you say that you spend quite a bit of time helping your husband in his 
career? Yes No 

73. If yes , in what ways, mostly? 



34. Would you say that your husband spends quite a bit of time helping you with your 
own education, career, or household work? Yes No 

35 ^ yes, in what ways, mostly? 



36. What kinds of activities outside jthe home are you involved in? (not counting 
employment or school) i;"^ 



37. In general, do you think that the activities available for faculty wives at 
Davis are worthwhi le ? Yes No 

38. What changes, if any, do you think are needed to improve the situation of faculty 
wives at Davis? (ATTACH AN ADDITIONAL SHEET IF NECESSARY) 



1 
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Appendix 3 . 
Survey of Academic 

■I 

and Non-Academic Staff 



ERIC 



FA-WLOYh:FA:T OPlOiiiVKlT LES 
WITH TliE UNIVLRSITY OF CALIFOrvNIA 
DAVIS CAMPUS 



To enable us to obtain current knowledge of employment opportunities and oiu;.]oyee 
react] cms to their employment situation at UC Davis, we of the Task Force x-jould' 
appreciate your completion of this questionnaire. If you v/ould like to discuss 
further the questions raised here you may include your name and phone numb?]- and 
we \v'?l contact you. All answers and conversations v;lll be confidential. Please 
return the completed questionnaire to: '"^vmccl lor * s Task Force, Room , Hrak I-;£ilI. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 

1. Is your position (I) academic (2) non-academic ? 

2, How many years have you been continuously employed by UC Davis? 

(1) Less than 1 year. 

(2) More than 1 & less than 3 years . 

(3) Over 3 years. 

3, Number of people you supervise directly? 

4. Highest level of education: (l) High school (3) Master 

• (2) Bachelor ___ (4) Ph.D. 

5.. Sex: (1) I^le ' (2) Female 



6. Are you married? (1) yes , (2) rip 

7. Are you ihe primary financial support of your family? (1) yes , (2) no 

8. Do you have dependent children? (1) yes (2) no 

9. ; Is your present job funded by grant money? (1) yes (2) no . 

10. Gross monthly salary ■ 

11. Is your present job: (1) part-time (2) full-time 

12. Do you^prefer: (1) part-time ; (2) full-time 

13. If you are not satisfied with your present job, please check one or more of 

the following reasons: 

_ _ (1) Low salary. (4) Personality conflict. ' 

(2) Under-employed. (5) Insufficient merit increases . 

(3) Lack of advancement (6) Other - please specify 

opportunity . 

14. Have you ever sought another position on this campus? (1) yes (2) no 

15. If so, werr. you successful? (1) yes , (2) no 

16. If you were not successful, why? / 

No position in area of interest available. 

(2) Not qualified by education and/or experience. 

(3) Person with higher education or skill level hired. 

(^0 Length of time I could" stay on job too short. 

" ' - (5) Other - please specify 
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17» Have =you cxpGrienccd any discr imi na L Ion in ' seeking eniploymenL al UCD? 

(1) yes (2) no 

18. 11: yes, what do you think was the basis for this discrimina f ion? : 

(1) Race _(^) ^'^S^- 

(2) Nationality _(^) Reld.gion 

^(3) Sex • ■ (6) Other - please specify ' 



19. " Have you received a promotion whil6 ^^mployed with UCD? 

(1) yes (2) no 

20. " If you have not been promoted, 'ly: 

(1) Have never sought p-^- , >tion. 

^(2) No opportunity for promotion. 

(3) Not in present job long enough. 

„(^) ^^ot eligible for promotion. 

(5) I do not knov7. 
(6) Other - please specify 



21. Has your spouse sought employment at UCD? (1) yes ^ , (2) no 

22. Was he/she successful? (1) yes (2) no ^ 

23. .[ If not why? 

A. Was not sent on interviews by Personnel because: 

(1) Nothing open at the time. 

(2) Skills not adaptable to University jobs. 

(3) Jobs offered not of interest. 

(4) Other. - please specify . 



B. Was not hired by Department interviewing because: 

Persoi7 v/ith higher qualification hired. 

(2) Length of time he/she could stay at job too short, 
(3) Other - please specify ■ . ■ ■ ' " . 



,24. Have you received a merit salary increase while employed at UCD? 

(1) yes _, (2) no 

If yes, please indicate the number of times in the last 4 years that you have 
received a merit increase in each percentage amount: / 

(1) - 0% i ■ 

. (2) 2%I ■ 

(3) 5% 

' (4) 7%% ■ :;: : 

25. -.Have you been satisfied with merit salary increases? (1) yes ^, (2) no 

26. . Have you had a merit increase appealed? (1) yes (2) no 

27-. If yes, was the appeal granted? (1) yes , (2) no 

WOMEN ONLY 

28. Have you ever requested a leave of absence for maternity . leave? 

(1) yes (2) no 



29. Was the leave granted? (1) yes , (2) no . 

30. If yes, who granted it? (1) supervisor / (2) Personnel 



31. How long was the leave? 

(1) 0-2 nios, __(3) mos . • 

_(2) 2-4 mos. _(4) Ovei; 6 rios. 

32. If leave was i^ot granted, did you appeal? (1) yes (2) no 
ANSWtlR ONLY IF MALE AND WIFE FORMERLY WORKi^D FOR IICD AND NO LONGJ'R DOES. 

33. While employed was wife ever refused a leave of absence for matcrniLy Iciive? 

(1) yes (2) no _____ 

34. If yes, was it refused by (1) supervisor _ , (2) Personnel ? 

35. Did she appeal? (1) yes , (2) no . 

• . ALL 

You are invited to utilize this space to make any comments, cither favorable or 
unfavorable about your employment experience a t UC Davis, " 
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Appendix 4 . . 
Questionnaire for Lecturers 




Memo to UCD Lecturers 



from Barbara Adams, Susan Grockenberg, Margo Kaufman and 
Jane W elker 

Last winter the Chancellor established a Task Force to study the 
Opportunities for Women at UCD and we are members of a sub-committee 
studying' the opportunities for faculty women . on our campus • 
As we gathered a variety of material we became very interested in 
the lecturer category because of the variations in defination of 
this position. The Task Force/ihas been charge with gathering 
information and making recdmmendations, and we would like to 
include both data and recommendations about tbe lecturer category. 

We are enclosing a brief questionaire to help us gather this 
infortnation. The data you give us is strictly confidential and 
will be used only to draw inferences about the situation of lectur- 
ers as a group. We would very much appreciate your help by com- 
pleting the questlonvwaire. If you have any questions, please 
call Jaae Welker, 752-2959. 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR T.ECTURERS 



Department - ; F ull time Percentage/part time . 

Length of employment at UCD .D o you have security of employment?^ 

Highest degree you have received! A re you male female . 

Are you paid on a 9 month pay schrdule? ____ II month schedule? ^ by 

the course? 

Are you eligible fb r merit pay Increases? retirement __? health 

insurance? Paid vacation? sick leave? 

How 'many units per year dc you teach? Who makes up your teaching 

load?; ' ■ ■ ■ ^' - • • ■/ ■ ■ - ; , • • ■ ■ ■ '■ ' . ■■ - . • • ' " . : ./ , ■ ■ . " 

Do you have a choice in vhat you teach? in when you teach? 

Do you work with RA*s T A's In what capacity - ■ 

DoVou have duties other than teaching? If so^ V7hat ate they _____ 

Do you serve on departme at al committees? ____ If so, what are they 

Do you serve on campus wide committees? If so, what are they? ____ 



Does your department have departmental meetings ? If so, do you 

attend Do you have a vote on departmental policy decisions? ' ■ : 

If not, is yow opinion requested? - \ • ^ 

How is your job defined? W ho defined 

it? Would you like a clearer defiaation? _ _______ 

Can you apply for research funds? do you have time to do research 

. • ^ Are you involved in a research project? If so, are you 

the principal investigator? • . : . If not , would jrou be intereste^d in 
doing research if there was the. time and money 

Do you have any comments > suggestions about the lecturer category in 
general or about your position in specific? Do you have any reconiin;^n- 
dations to make about the lecturer category? Please use reverse sid? 
if necessary. 

Please return to Barbara Adams, Applied Behavioral Sciences, Walker 

' Ail.''' anon ' AS " 1^1(1134111 ^ . 
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Appendix 5. 
Independent. Survey of 
' Undergraduate Women at UC Davis 

Conducted by Janina Jacobs and Phyllis Jacobs 




f' :, If married 0 husteird ^j? or^omje^ticn 
3x Your appronci^aat^ QPA i:a hieh schoGl 
v:.. .P{othe:^^s occupatlctt ____________ -^nr fo.'i:;e- 

5.-. Mother ^;duoatios7aX hucki^^'mj^ii. 



9o there been aviy other relat-l'^Qii^ be vidr:?!^ .'cia: 

haif^e TDQen tapox^tanb Ir; jour lif<3? 

Sslatlon to you Oocfaprv>;ior: 



^Oc l^haiti'ycm w®ro a 'little girl what were . thi:^- ^;hi5:ig^; 
you g;rm7 lip? ' 



11- Who -or what Imf luencsd : this, chcfioa ? : (f;^?jdl5Ja ^:'5?:le 
Please be specific o 



'I?: o If you had fceen a-bojTp Khat do yo'u thinV 5"ou vjoril 
when you grew up? 
When high school p what v/^ir*^? yovr 
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yJ'^o Who or what Influenced these ambitions? (family- frien'^lG,. teai;J.5.::.ivl^oo'^<::^. 
cotmselorc aomeone In the fieldo BovieSc Cc7 or 1} ¥Le^he, be' specif iJ-^ 



15 o What other plans did you have for your adult life? 



160 Did you r>ally want to oome to thJ imlversity? 
l?o How long had you been planning on a college eduostion i bef or^* .enteriiVf; " 



i8o Why did you choose UC Davis? 



l9o When yott were a freshman in collegep what itbb yoiii- Irit.sn^sn aiv--ior ■■8ir"'n 
If not declared)? ' : ' 



2O0 What were your eonslderatlons In laalsin^? this oholoe? 



3 3CW ^T:«««^««»».-»«xsiarjvi.7aK-M?r:j^^ - 

21 o What majors (other than yoTir present one) ha-ce yoii eonsi-.dsx^ed. ^rb.ile- in 
co/.lege? 



22o VlPiat were the reasons- f or not contiHUeing in theae f ields? 



r^TS* vui« «ia» 



23p Who most iixP luenti^l la dleeuading you from Ui^s^ jors? Pleas^t^ be 



specif icio 
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would ?nav© i;2ad.e a diif foronos? 



25 o EKCotxeaeiEBnt from which pe<3»ple t^-ould "f^fe-iv-s hac' ih(^ njBt 
to regain in the abisindoned fi^sM? 



v:j6o Have you: consultfed aitiyon© in the iJCD CoiiBsellHsg Ccrrter ;?.?:c.ul; '^o\^,:? A*^e•.;5C>:•.^•^ 
. y^U3^* career ' plans 0 cr ohang:ing jour ^ajor? If ^o^- i^'hof '^-.nd ^^I'^fu;"; v^'Jvjit 



27 o Was she/he helpful? ^^>?^t i;?ay? 



<!8o Did Bh©/h3 try to pressure jrou In a oert.i?.:ln tillin^otilcr ? 

If yeso ©splalifto _ 
29 o Did she/he enecuraije you in yo'ar ^ktii aiabitlons? 
30 o Did ehe/h© open up net^ ps5sslbll5.t:lei? aM t:^ppixvtXiYryclei-i f^:?:^ ;yoiri' 



iiiM^iBigUiiii Hjiiw ■ ■ iimi wi" iipiiiiiiK'i o r nww ai 



Ha yotx oancul ted anyone on the JEJCD faculty aboiuit your )iij.^]o-y^fy. ya^'r oarciO?/ 
. plans 0 or change in mjo]^ Cas adviEser or otheA'^t^iar-TiV If so^ vrbo? 



j)2o : Was she/he hslpful? In what /i^^aji'? 



:\3o Did sha/h© try to praesure ycu i2i a ^eTtainy cIt^o'c-Izt::'? ;^ 
If yciJSo explaiiio 
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34c Did she/he encourage yow in your own ssbit ions? 



~— — — - 
35V Did 8heA« open tip new poseibilltles and opporturiities for you? 



360 Have you consulted any other UCD campus personnal (adialnistrationp sQor«« 
tftrleso etc o) »"bout yoar ea j or 0 career plans 0 or chaasing your ma^or? 



If aoo who? 



37 p Wttfi ah«/he 

■■ -1: : 


helpful? 


In what T)?ay? , . , ; / . , 












38d D14 sheAe 


try to pres€mr« 


you in a certain direction? 







39o Dl* BheAe enoourage you In your own ambitions? 



'■^0o Did «he/he open up now poaslhllitles and opportunities for you? ^ 



'^lo How nany wooon are on the faculty of your present dsj>arfcja©nt? 
4-20 HftT« you pe^aionally loioim a Koman -jsho was working an your present major 

What jg her Daaltlea? 
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^'•3-.- Eavo you had suaai©2' or part-tisae jobs which vatTO In any r.S'.cr rel-at'iid tcv ■•' 



yoiuT ma j or? If sOe what ■wero ths y? 



^ifo How do you pl»n to use your aajor? 



^+5o De year plana Inoltide the possibility of '^^orkltiis in a supervisory or 

executive c»psoifey? ,^ ; , , ' ^ ■ ^ ' _' _ _^ 

Haa anybody Bade th« following types of remarks about any of your choiosj^ 

of Mijcrs? If about ^Ich laajor? And by whom? 
a "A Vraen irlll have a -hard time finding a Job In tliat fieldo** 



b "llhy would ywj be Interested in a©iE0th4Rg llik© that?" 



o **f|hat good la that going to do you tsrhen you get BKxrried?' 



d •TlMit flald has «ui avful lot of stiff ooapetition aM girls can't 
umaally aalce ito* 



e "Why do all that hard work? Tou'll 



only drop out to h%r® a bab jc- " 



^7o What are you planning to do iHised lately after graduation? 
Gradiiato gohcolo What area? 



Who or what Influenced this decision? 
Marriage awd/or child paislngo 
Job «r prof eselonal career ( epeclf y) 
Other ( specify) ■ ' ' ' : ' 
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^:'8o Do yo'Pr long rangs . pi f:T<s rUncltvle anj ^ ^ 

Graduate school ^^^,^..1,- Career 
Karriage Ch.lldrevi 

Job. _ Volunteer woj;-:^; i sp-i>civy)^_.^ ^^^.^ 

Travel ^ Ot.tie:^ ( specif v}_^^.__,._^^^.^_ 

49o ' What would mn gradueitiK^j in yoi2r 'i^:.iAjor be apl; tc do aftr^r gr 



30 <> Which bf thQ following fields Trova?j you like your hTistam to Tjg 
M^rk your first choice lo SeceM choice 2o and rlil-\*d choice 3.. 

Anthropology La^ 

Architecture -,_„_,_ Medicivte 

Business ^ UXlltf^vy 

Clergy ; . Ressarch eciei.ios 



^ Bnglneorlng . ■ Colloae tetacliivip: 



\ 51o Wfhloh or the following fields would you like yo-ar dtiUgircey to 
i Mark your first Choi 08 Ip second choice 2,-. and third, choice 3,. 



Anthropology; 

Architecture Homeiiiak-Ing 
Business La-t^: 

■Clergy . ^ : MedijTani! 

Collage teaching 

52o Which of the following fields ifjould j<m ID^a^ your ^ on '/rO b:.^ Ivr;' 

: Mark your first ehcrlce lpv s(!?e^ choice 2 ^ third ohoics 3r 

Anthrogt^loj<y ^ Snj^i?^:-::-^!^^'^ 

ArchitQcture .. : : i;ax-r 

Business 

„ Clergy _ ... M 11 it, .t :•:■■?;• 



College t;each.ii5g Rciafan-^c?; soa^jvica.-^ 



trhGS3 ycts; can lookup fco7** 



1 Which Of the following women do yoii: inoGl; adinire? Unmbt-;V liv or"^.^ 
your adffilratlon* « 1 the lacst a6.ini:ri?)dn £ thu nes.'t: inoirt; ^dir xvg.I:, 
If yoia do not admire oiiSo do not use a iii>^ 



D63ae Judith Andorson 
Marian Arid©r:3on 

Judy Collins 
Angela Davis 
Other (specify) 



Jeanetta Rankin:?. 



55o If you were not youBfielfo which of the following wmen would you mos^ 
like to be? Ito X yO'iP fi<,r:^rc cho 

2 your second choice o et^^o 



Joan Baes: 

Shirley Tenple Black 
Betty Crocker 
Queen Elizabeth 
Jane Ponda 
Indira Ohandl 



fej?garot Chase 



3do^^^ OD the: ccal^i f rom M?aaouijirf- 

: fe Circle th© nu^or repre thrv ^^^'f Voc 











Art 










1,',, 




■■J'';; „ ■ ■ ^ 


Sconomlcs 








Engliish 




2 




History 




,';;.2 V' 




Huaoan Derelopsient 






'■■3'' ■ 5 










Jtedlclnc 


I 




■3' . : yv- ^ 


■PhyBlcs : ■ 




;„■; 2 V,,;:,;^ 




Politic© 




■ : ."^ ■ 


3. ... . f^. .5 


y«t©rlmry mediolwe 


1 




3 



57.-; Check which of the follcwin© pj:-ru^j^;&.ioy;£.l .lobis ycj 'li . v.. : xii-37 

women o 

,.„„ Architect ' Doctai* eei^c-e:irch i c:ui:;:i::u-- v 

Buslne as executive Engtmor _ 

College prof e 80*^ Layy^^r T^os)^^ ^ 



580 Check ,^hlch of the . ofesEdoml jobs yor J^ii.nl;: your ^.v..'r:t:lU'id 

or cloeesit male ^ c!^^ .approves of for ^-jomenc 



Architect- „ ^ Doctor 3G£;ca:ec;h i^e:l<nitis'r; 

Business extsrcutlve ^ Enff^.neor /■ ; 'yc^tgr':;.if;iax^ia).i 
College professor / ^^'^^^Q^:* of the/:;•'/^• 



59o Check vhlch of the follovrlTJg profesGiloiial :;ol:>c-5 ysir thltfsi: yoii5^^ parT;r).tA 
:; dlsappr<^ve of f for women o Put M for liottier aiyi F for fatho^^o 

Architect; ■ Doctor ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Btisinees execiitlvo :Eys!giy3.8or Voterlmri^fivi 

College professor : Ir?iwyer ^ . ??oi:;^^:v of these 

60t> Check which of the folltwiRg professional ^oba jr^iu 'thU^ iriost f^?>culty 
AiKi advisers disapprove of for ^^^^^^^^ 

. Businees executive Eng'.nae^r , Ifeberlmrlr.?. 

/ College ■professor ^ lawer ^ ^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^ of th^^'i;e 



61 0 Check which of .the ,f oilowlx^ professional., ^^obs ycy. thir/);: vc^u^^-:i>. . 

^ your age arji ©ducatloml: backgroiuifi 

Architect ■ ■ Doctor Reficaroh ticl :^;r}tl(i)!^ 

Buainegs executive Engineer Ye1;£;riri??;ri.^ra 

College profesgpy layyer Konc of th€;a'.r; 



:62o Check which of the following pyofas clonal \3©bc; yc.v i a?.o,'.;'t i^if^.i.'; of 
youi' age and cducatloml baolcsroiiiid dloapproTO 

.Architect-- : Doctor Hasearch' Dc;l;g?:r;ris^^ 

Business ©x3cutiTe ■■■ Kmlweor:' ?<3tt.-r^,)i®.r5.sin 

■ College professor , hm7<^v ., thji.":-,-; . 
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1 ! for.' the ; most' import 2 *^h(:r. m^xt' i^olvg i^^iporvja-'i:^ 



Such a J Ob" r®qi2ira© skills cl iar^ 
acfcerlstlCQ ^©Ben do not have 



Woaen are afraid 1;hey bo coriside ^*ed 

Mwit parents d iscoixsrase their daughters 
frcas training for such a field 

Mo»t ' faculty SiiA a&v^iBOTu dlgcw.rags 
W0m«n froffl entering this field 

To e^tar this field "before imTTt^ge' 
restricts a womrr^s ohane® to mr:/\5^^^^ 

in- this fi©ld resent wem 
ct>lloaeue8 

A Itr this fiftld is t©€V demndisQs 
r©i8ponsiWLlitiiS(* 



•■.?'3»jJtzii:»r'i 



6i^o- Ijr your daydr«aBi« all 'barriez's ars remOT©do F3,nanoij:-;l prolCLflij.Ev; 
^- ■ . oox-and persoml llnitatlons^^d csk afci;d.y .ace. 



;.T-».<* ';r'-; - 



anything yon wish© What do you eee youreelf dol^s? 



. % i»- r\K.. 
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.\ Appendix 6. - 

Survey of Senior and/or Graduate Women at UCD 
Concerning Opportunities for Women in Adminis traii.on 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 

. liKUKEI.KY • IMVIS • IRVINE - I.OS ANCELES > lUVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO • SAN FIUNCtSCO llol^ , SANTA HAHBAIU ♦ SANTA CRfZ 




OFFICK OF THK DEAN Of STUDENTS DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 95616 



November 23, 1970 



Dear Senfor and/or Graduate Woman at U. CO.: 

Recently a Task Force was es tab 1 i shed by Chancel lor Meyer to make 
an in-depth study of opportunities for women at the^ U 
Californi a, Davis* As a sub-commi ttee on thi s task force, we are 
surveying senior and graduate women in an attempt to ascertain 
thei r 1 nte rest In and encouragement towards a career in admi ni st ra- 
tion. It has become obvious that there Is a dearth of women 
administrators on this campus and we hope to get indications as 
to the reasons for this. 

Wl 11 you please take a moment to complete the enclosed quest ion - 
nai re? You may then mai lit in the enclosed envelope or return it 
In person to the Off Ice for Student Affairs; second floor, South 
Hall. We appreciate your assistance in this effort to make 
recommendations to Chancel lor Meyer for more consideration of 
women at the University of California, Davis. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Ruth E. Anderson, Dean of Women 
Chai rman 

for the sub-committee on 
Opportunities in Administration 
University of California, Davis 

Mrs. Donna Heidanus, U.C.D. Bookstore 
Dr. Barbara Heller, Physical Education 
Dr. George K. York, Food Science 



Enclosures 
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Please return to: Dean of Women 

South Hall, Second Floor 
University of Cal ifornia, Davis 



; November 23, 1970 
S URVEY OF SEN I OR AnD/OR GRADUATE WOMEN , U.C . Dv 



1. UhfX IS your major?_ 



S* Do you plan to seek employment in your major? Yes No 

3. Are you inter<isted in an Administrative position in your career? Yes No 

3 a. If answer is **Yes**, are there additional thi ngs you mus t do to 
qualify? Please 1 ist. 

3b. If answer is "No*\ please explain why not. 

Have you been encouraged or discouraged in pursuit of your major? 

5- Are there any professional women in your f ami 1y? Yes No 

5 a. Any Administrators? Yes No 

6; Do you require any Financial Aid? Yes No 

6: a. If "Yes: does thi s limit your amount of education? Yes No 

6 b. If '*No'* do you intend to study for advanced degrees? Yes No 

7. Have you been told that jobs for women are in short supply in your 
f lejd? Yes No 

8. Do you expect to receive the same salary as a man in the same posi- 

„ .■t'ion?; .■■;'Yes ; No,..\ 

8 a. If '^NoV', why not? 

9. Would you encourage a younger female friend or relative to fol low 
your major. Yes No Please explain why. 

10. Do you think women are capable of being the '*BossV*? Please explain. 
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Appendix 7. 
Selected Bibliography: 
The Status of Women in American Higher Education 



Reproduced from Harris, Ann Sutherland, 
"The Second Sex in Academe", AAUP Bulletin, fall, 1970, 



Selected Bibliography: 
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Resources , III, 2, 1968. 

Astin, Helen. The Woman Doctorate . Basic Books , 1970 . 

Bakke^E. Wight. "Graduate Education for Women at Yale." Ventures , 
. IX, 1969..-, 

Bernard, Jessie. Academic Women . Pennsylvania State University, 1964. 

Berwald, Helen. "Attitudes toward Women College Teachers in Institutions 
of Higher Education Accredited by the North Cencral Association. " 
■Unpublished dissertation. University of Minnesota, 1962. 

Bickman^ Minda. "Women at Columbia: A Supporting Role. " Village 
Voice , June 4, 1970 (with remainder of article in subsequent issue) . 

Calhoun, Susan Kennedy, "Women in the Professional Schools. " Yale 
Alumni Magazine , April ,19 70 . The same issue contains several other 
interesting articles mostly devoted to the impact^ of co-education 
on Yale. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF , BERKELEY Repo r t of ; the Sub comml tt ee on th e 
Status of Academic! Women on the Berkeley Campus , released May 19 , 1970. 
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the Council of the University Senate, released May 1, 1970. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. "ColumbiavWomen's Liberation: Report from the 
Committee on Discrimination against Women: Faculty." Barnard Alumnae , 
\'Spring,-1970. ■ ■ ■ T~ 

Epstein, Cynthia F. Woman's Place: Options and Limits in Professional 
Careers , University of California Press, 1970. 

Epstein, Cynthia F. "Woman's Place: -The Salience of Sex Status in 
the Professional Setting," paper presented at the 62nd Annual Meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, August 29, 1967. 

Epstein, Cynthia F. "Women Lawyers and Their Prof ession: Inconsistency 
of Social Controls and Their Consequence for Prof essional Performance, " 
paper presented at the 6Ath Annual Meeting of the American .Sociolo- 
gical Association, September A, 1969. 



Freeman, Jo. "Women oil the Social Science Faculties since 1892 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 
24 ACADEMIC UNITS 



GRADUATES AND UNDERCilADLiATE MAJORS* 
Winter 1972 







Undergraduates 






Graduates 




Department 


Men 


Women 


Tr ^ 1 7 

X\, L fa 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Total 


% Women 


Botany 


6 




xo 


66.7 


23 




J u 


36.1 


Chemistry 


66 


D 


7 0 

/ z 


8.3 


69 


O 


7 7 


10.4 


Zoology 


^ 169 


/ D 


OA '^ 

/I J 


31.0 


36 


1 1 
XX 


LI 


23.4 


Mathematics 


78 


45 


123 


36.6 


41 


9 


50 


18.0 


Physics 


47 


4 


51 


7.8 


45 


2 


47 


4.3 


Anthropology 


36 


57 


93 


61.3 


24 


18 


42 


,42.9 


Sociology 


38 


85 


123 


69.1 


23 


14 


37 


37.8 


Political 


















Science 


180 


48 


228 


21.1 


22 


7 


29 


24.1 


Psychology 


162 


214 


376 . 


56.9 


14 


11 


25 


44.0 


Economics 


124 


17 


141 


12.1 


40 


6 


46 


13.0 


History 


141 


148 


289 


51.2 


39 


20 


59 


33.9 


Art & Art 


















History 


55 


142 


197 


72.1 


19 


13 


32 


40.6 


* Philosophy 


19 


6 


25 


24.0 


16 


3 


19 


15 . 8 


English 


85 


215 


300 


71.7 


46 


27 


73 


37.0 


Foreign 


















Language** 


32 


131 


163 


80.4 


31 


58 


89 


65.1 




















(Ag.) 


^7 


24 


71 


33.8 


54 


14 


68 


20.6 


rooa ocxence 


















Si Tech • 


30 


25 


55 


45.5 


46 


15 


61 


24.6 


A.B.S.*** 


65 


574 


639 


89.8 . 


28 


29 


57 


50.9 


Animal 


















Science 


83 


61 


144 


42.4 


20 


1 


21 


4.8 


Agricultural 


















' Econ, 


26 


2 


28 


7.1 ■ 


43 


1 


44 


2.3 


Medicine 


















Education 










71 


166 


237 


70.0 


Law 










408 


61 


469 


13.0 


Engineering 


759 


10 


796 


1.3: 


299 




303 


1.3 


Campus Totals 


2248 


1902 


4150 


45.8 


1457 


^% 511 


1968 


: 26.0 ' 



^Graduate and Undergraduate Student counts, Office of the Registrar 
(REE4203 & REE4205)/ — - 
**German, French, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and Classics. 
***Undergraduate — A.B.S., Design, Child Development, Ag. Education. / 
Graduate—Ag. Education and Child Development 
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TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 
24 ACADEMIC UNITS 
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Arpendix 10 
TEACHING aiSSISTANTSHIPS* 
24 Academic Units 



Department Men Women % Women 



Botany 


10 


3 


23.1 


Chemistry 


42 


5 


10.6 


Zooloffv 

*^ W \J \J y 


19 


. 5 


20.8 




18 


5 


21. 7 


Physics 


19 


1 


5.0 


Subtotal 


108 


19 


15.0 


Anthropology 


6 


5 


45.5 


Sociology 


■ 5 


5 


50.0 


Political Science 


8 


4 


33.3 


Psvcho 1 oo-v 


6 


6 


50.0 


Economi r c: 


10 


2 


16. 7 


Subtotal 


35 


22 


38.6 


History 


16 


5 


23.8 


Art 


9 


3 


25.0 


Ph 1 n G n nVi v 


3 


■J 




Encliqh 


24 


X — ' 


38.5 




in 




M 7 


Subtotal 


62 


49 


44.1 


Biochem-physics 


4 


3 


42.9 


Fond Sn* ^ Tprh 








A.B.S. 


0 


6 


100.0 


Animal Science 


5 


0 


.0 


Agricultural Economics 


3 


0 


.0 


Subtotal 


12 


9 


42.9 


Medicine 








Education 








Law 








Engineering 


26 


0 


.0 


Subtotal 


26 


0' 


.0 


TOTAL : 


243 


99 


28.9 



*Source~Task Force, on the Status of Women: Average Academic 
Salary Run, November, 1971. 
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Appendix 11. 

DEGREES CONFERRED, UGD, 1967-68 THROUGH 1969-70 
24 ACADEMIC UNITS 
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Appendix 11 
DEGREES CONFERRED - 24 ACADEMIC , UNITS 
GRADUATE DEGREES, UCD, 1967-68 THROUGH 1969-70 









PhD 






MA/MEd/MS 




Department " 


Men 


Women 


Total 


% Women 


Men 


Wnmpn 


Tn^al 

J. \J L.C1-^ 


/o Women 


Bo t any 


18 


3 


Zi 


14.3 


18 


5 


23 


21.8 


Chemistry 


31 


0 


31 


.0 


6 


0 


6 


0.0 


Zoology 


18 


1 


19 


5.3 


17 


11 


28 


38.2 


Mathematics 


4 


0 ■ 


4 


.0 


18 


4 


22 


18.2 


Physics 


10 


0 


10 


.0 


24 


1 


25 


4.0 


Anthropology 


0 


2 


2 


100.0 


18 


10 


28 


55.5 


Sociology 


0 


1 


1 


100.0 


16 


6 


22 


27.3 


Political 


















Rr i enrp 


1 


0 


- 1 


0.0 


33 


11 


44 


25.0 


Psvcholopv 










2 


■ 3 


5 


60.0 


Economics 


2. 


c 


2 


0.0 


20 


0- 


20 


.0 


Hi f-nrv 


4 


1 


5 


20 .0 


41 


6 


. 47 


12.8 


Art 










24 


9 


33 


27.3 




0 


0 






5 


2 


7 


28.6 


English 


12 


5 


17 


29.4 


24 


15 


39 


51.8 


rux.cix^ii 


















Languages 


1 


1 


2 


50.0 


13 


49 


62 


79.0 


Biochemis try 




o 




1 J • u 


t: 
D 


1 


6 


1 fs fl 
xu • u 


Food Science 


















& Tech. 










55 


.12 


67 


17.9 


A.B.S. 










• 33 


23 


56 


41.1 


Animal Science 










24 


1 


25 


4.0 


Agricultural 


















Economics 


18 


0 


18 


.0 


49 


0 


49 


.0 


Medicine 


















Education 










2 


1 


3 


33.3 


Law 


















Engineering 


55 


2 


57 


3.5 


127 


0 


127 


.0 



Source — Earned Degrees Conferred, OE 72-2, 1968-1970. 
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Appendix 11 

DEGREES CONFERRED 
24 Academic Units 

PhD Degrees, UCD, 1967-68 Through 1969-70 



Academic Unit Men Women % Women 

Botany 18 3 14.3 

Chemistry 31 - 0 .0 

Zoology 18 15.3 

Mathematics 4 0 .0 

Physics .10 0 .0 

Anchropology 0 2 100.0 

Sociology 0 1 100.0 

Political Science 1 0 .0 

Psychology 0 0 

Economics 2 0 .0 

History 4 1 , 20.0 
Art 

Philosophy 0 0 .0 

English 12 5 29.4 

Foreign Language 1 1 50.0 

Biochemistry 40 6 13.0 

Food Science & Tech. — " — 

A.B.S. 

Animal Science — — — 

Agricultural Economics 18 0 .0 

Medicine — ~ — 

Education — — — 

Law . — — — 

Engineering . 55 2 3.5 



r 
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Appendix 11 



DEGREES CONFERRED 
24 Academic Units 

MA/MEd/MS Degrees, UCD, 1967-68 THROUGH 1969-70 
Academic Unit Men . Women % Women 



Botany 


18 


5 


21.8 


oiiciuxo I. L y 






n 


Zoology 


17 


11 


ZZ.2 


Mathematics 


18 


4 


18.2 


Physics 


24 


1 


4.0 


Anthropology 


18 


10 


55.5 


Sociology 


1 A 

XD 


(1 
D 




Political Science 


33 


11 


25.0 


Psychology 


2 


3 


60.0 


Economics 


20 


0 


.0 


History 


41 


6 


12.8 


Art 


24 


9 


27.3 


Philosophy 


5 


2 


28.6 


English 


24 


15 


51.8 


Foreign Language 


13 


49 


79.0 


Biochemistry 


5- 


1 


16.7 


Food Science & Tech. 


55 


12 


17.9 


A.B.S. (MEd) 


■ 33 


23 


41.1 


Animal Science 


24 


1 


4.0 


Agricultural Economics 


49 


0 


.0 


Medicine 








Education 


2 


1 


33.3 


Law 








Engineering 


127 


0 


•0 



Appendix 11 

DEGREES CONFERRED 
24 Academic Units 



AB/BS/lst Professional Degrees 


, UCD, 1967-68 


Through 


1969-70 


Academic Unit 


Men 


Women 


Total 


% Womei 


Bo tany , 


10 


Q 
0 


18 


44 . 5 


Chemistry 


76 


17 


93 


18.3 


Zoology 


149 


70 


219 


32.0 


Mathematics 


87 


50 


137 


36.5 


Physics 


33 


3 


36 


8.3 


An thropology 


35 


/ 2. 


107 


0 / . J 


Sociology 


27 


125 


152 


82.3 


Political Science 


212 


91 


303 


30.0 


Psychology 


136 


242 


378 


64.1 


Economics 


121 


26 


137 


17.7 


History 


164 


258 


l\12* 


61.2 


Art 


28 


171 


199 


85.8 


Philosophy 


21 


4 


25 


16.0 


English 


90 


320 


410 


78.0 


Foreign Language 


41 


199 


2i 


82.9 


Biochemistry 


16 


10 


26 


38.4 


Food Science & Tech. 


20 


17 


37 


46.0 


A.B.S.** 










Anim,al Science 


58 


28 


96 


32.6 


Agricultural Economics 


43 


0 


43 


.0 


Medicine** 










Education (credential 


363 


1006 


1369 


73.4 


Law 1968-70 


130 


6 


136 


4.4 


Engineering (ug. ) 


409 


5 


414 


1.2 


* Includes 24 degrees 


in American 


History & Literature. 




** A.B.S. and Medical d 


egress too receut to list 
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AVAILABLE POOL OF DOCTORATES 
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Appendix 12 
Available Pool of Doctorates 



Eight-year Production Nationally and 5 Top-rated Schools 

1969-70 Production, Nationally and 5 Top-rated • Schools 

PH.D. PRODUCTION 

Discipline Men Women % Women 



BOTANY 
1963-70 



1* 



National _ . 1,264 179 12.4 

Five Top Schools 206 34 14.2 

1969-70 

National 196 27 12.1 

Five Top Schools 32 .4 11. i 

CHEMISTRY • - 

1963-70 

National 10,817 849 7.3 

Five Top Schools 1,024 61 5.6 

1969-70 

National 2,000 167 7.7 

Five Top Schools 170 "7 4.0 

ZOOLOGY 
1963-70 

National 1,702 286 14.4 

Five Top Schools** 

1969-70 

National 370 42 10.2 

Five Top Schools** 

MATHEMATICS 
1963-70 

National 5,003 361 6.7 

Five Top Schools 697 35 4.8 

1969-70 

National 972 78 7.4 

Five Top Schools 115 9 7,3 

PHYSICS 
1963-70 

National 7,694 177 2.2 

Five Top Schools 1,254 33 2.6 

1969-70 : ^ ' 

National: 1,402 37 ' 2.6 

Five Top Schools 179 5 2.7 

* Notes are given on p. 68. 

**Not reported in a retrievable form. . : 



Discipline Men Women % Women 



HISTORY 
1963-70 



National 4,284 605 12.4 

Five Top Schools 1,175 180 13.3 

1969-70 / 

National 901 137 13.2 

Five Top Sct^°ols 239 43 15.2 

ART HISTORY'^ 

1963-70 
National* 

Five Top Scl^°ols 162 96 37.2 

1969-70 
National* 

Five Top: Schools 24 20 45.5 

PHILOSOPHY 
1963-70 

National 1,365 162 10.6 

Five Top Sct^°ols 152 ■ 22 12.6 

1969-70 

National 303 41 11. 9 

Five Top Sc^^'ols 32 5 13.5 

ENGLISH 
1963- 70 

National " 4,518 1,615 26.3 

Five Top Sct^°01s 576 176 23.4 

1969-70 

National 832 373 31.0 

Five Top Sct^°01s 90 32 26.2 

FOREIGN LANGuA^ElS 
1963-70 

National 1,839 925 33.5 

Five Top Schools (See p. 69) 528 254 32.5 

1969-70 

National 348 207 37.3 

Five Top Scf'^ois 78 59 43.1 



Discipline 



Men ' • ■ Women 



% Women 



ANTHROPOLOGY 



, 1963-70 
National 
Five Top Schools 

1969-70 

National 

Five Top Schools 

SOCIOLOGY 

1963-70 
National 
• Five Top Schools 

1969-^70 

National ■ 

Five Top Schools 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

1963-70 
National 

Five Top Schools 

1969-70 
National 

Five Top Schools 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1963-70 

National 

Five Top Schools 

1969-70 
National 

Five Top Schools 

ECONOMICS 

1963-70 
National 

Five Top Schools 

1969-70 

National 

Five^ Top Schools 



722 
345 

157 
41 



1,912 
347 

430 
67 



2,471 
437 



469 
58 



4,926 
662 



958 
115 



3,604 
711 



742 
126 



218 
73 

" 58 
18 



418 
113 

104 
26 



271 
56 

56 

10 



1,276 
200 



280 
41 



223 
52 

52 
5 



23.2 
17.5 

27.0 
30.5 



17.9 
24.6 

19.5 
28.0 



9.9 

11.4 

10.7 
14.7 



20.6 
23.2 

22.6 
26.3 



5.8 
6.8 

6.5 
3.8 



■ 



Discipline Men Women % Women 

BIOCHEM-PHYSICS 
1963-70 

National 2,519 504 16.7 

Five Top Schools 390 51 11.6 

1969-70 

National 459 76 14.2 

Five Top Schools 41 7 14.6 

FOOD SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
1963-70 

National 394 24 5.7 

Top Five Schools* 

1969-70 

National 88 11 11.1 

Top Five Schools* 

APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE** 

ANIMAL SCIENCE 

1963- 70 

National 805 23 2,8 

Five Top Schools* 

1969-70 

National ' 153 6 3.8 

Five Top Schools* 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

1964- 70* ** 

National 903 7 .8 

Five Top Schools* 

1969-70 

National 181 0 .0 . 

Five Top Schools* 



* Not rated. 
** Not consistently reported, 
*** 1963-64 not obtainable. 



Discipline Men Women % Women 

MEDICINE {m DEGREE) 
1963-70 

National 50,653 3,966 7.3 

Five Top Schools* 

1969-70 

National 7,661 713 8.5 

Five Top Schools* 

EDUCATION 
1963-70 

National 17,074 4,320 20,2 

Five Top Schools* , 

1965-70* * 

National 4,698 1,196 20.3 

Five Top Schools* 

LAW. (LLD & JUD) 
1963-70 

National 96,184 4,088 4.1 

Five Top Schools* 

1969-70 

National 14,340 855 5.6 

Five Top Schools* 

.ENGINEERING ' 
1963-70 

National • 18,648 85 .5 

Five Top Schools* 

1969-70 

National 3,657 24 .7 

Five Top Schools^ 



* Data not obtainable. 
** 1963-64 & 1964-65 not obtainable. 



NOTES 



'U.S. Department of Health, Efiucation, and Welfare. Earned Degrees 
Conferred : Institutional Data . 1963-70 data based on the years 
1963-64 through 1969-70. 

Rating of quality of graduate faculty was taken from A Rating of 
Graduate Programs , Kenneth D.Roose and Charles J. Andersen, Wash- 
ington, D.C,, American Council of Education, 1970. • 1969-70 figures 
are on the same top five scLs:ols for each department as listed for 
the 1963-70 years . Data taken from E arned Degrees Conferred , OE 
72-2. The five top schools for the departments rated are as fol- 
lows (* indicates tie in rating): 

Botany: UCB, UCD , Harvard (data not included) , Michigan, Texas, 
Wisconsin 

Chemistry: Harvard, Cal Tech , Stanford* , Berkeley* , and M.I.T. 
Zoology: UCB, Harvard, Stanford, Yale, Chicago (not re /or ted in 

retrievable form). 
Mathematics : UCB*, Harvard*,, Princeton, Chicago, M.I.T. 
Physics: Cal Tech, Berkeley*;, Harvard* , Princeton, Stanford*, 
: .■.M.I'.T.* , ■ ■ ^ ' 

Anthropology:, Chicago , Berkeley, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Harvard. 
Sociology: UCB*, Harvard*, Chicago, Columbia*, Michigan*. 
Political Science: Yale, Harvard, Berkeley , Chicago, Michigan. 
Psychology: Stanford, Michigan, UCB,: Harvard, Illinois. 
Economics : Harvard*, M.I.T.*, Chicago, Yale, Berkeley. . 
History: Harvard*, Yale*, UCB, Princeton, Columbia*, Stanford*, 
.'Wisconsin* 

Philosophy: jPrinceton, Harvard, Michigan, Pittsburg, Cornell. 

English: Yale ,; UCB* , Harvard* ,. Chicago* , Princeton* (UCB and 
Harvard tied for second, Chicago and Princeton for fourth. 

Foreign Languages : Classics-^Harvard , UCB, Princeton, Stanford , 
Michigan, :NV Carolina. FreScch — Yale, Columbia , Harvard , Princeton 
(Harvard & Princeton taken ©rom Romance Languages and Philology) , 
UCB, Chicago . German— UCB, \ iS^le, Indiana, Texas , Stanford . 
Russian—Harvard, UCB, ColumliJa, Yale, Chicago. Spanish~Har- 
, vard, UCB, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, > 
. Yale. • ■ , . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ,■, ' - 

Biochemistry: Harvard, UCB, Stanford, Rockefeller, Wisconsin. 

Art History: ; iryu. Harvard Columbia, Princeton*, Yale*. 

In the Art Department, degree achievement is not a formal requisite 
for practice faculty (MA is usual) although the doctorate is re- 
quired of the Art History faculty. Information on national art 
: degree production and emplioyment of women in art departments was 
obtained from preliminary data distributed to Members of the Col- 
lege Art Association in January .1972 by Professor Ann S. Harris, 
Hunter College. This information sheet is given in Appendix (13). 



PH.D. PRODUCTION 
Foreign Langu^es 

DdiscipliiE: Men Women % Women 

classics: 

1963-71 : 

National' . 359-^ 130; 26.6 

.:' Five Xbj) Schools 163i 23 ; 12.4 

1969-70 

National 64 24 27.3 

Five Top Schools 30 2 6.3 

FRENCH* 
. 1963-70 

National 451 351 43.8 

Five Top Schools 155 131 45.8 

1969-70 

National 98 83 45.9 

Five Top Schools 18 24 57.1 

GERMAN 
1963-70 

■National 509 176 25.7 

■ Five Top Schools 104 43 29.3 

1969-70 

National 83 35 29.7 

; Five top Schools 17 12 41.4 

RUSSIAN 
1963-70 

NationaHL 65 .33 .33.7 

Five Toi>i Schools 18 10 35.7 

: i969-70) 

^National 15 9 37.5 . 

Five Top Schools 0 3 100.0 

.::SPANISH ,L ' , ■ , , ■ ■ 

1963-70, ■ , , ''^^ ■■'r'yr)''. 

National: ,v 455 235 34. 1: 

:}Five Top ^EEiiools 88 47 : ' 34.8 

1969-70 

National 88 56 38.9 

:Five Top Schools 11 18 . 62.1 



* Harvard is listed under Romance Languages and rhiJoiogy; Princeton 
is not listed. 
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COLLEGE ART,: ASSOCIATION ; SiTATISTICS 
FOR COLLEGE ART FACULTIES 
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Appendix 13 

. ■ . . . ■ / ■ 

National data on College Art Faculties 

Ann Sutherland Hasniris for the College Art Association 

PRELIMINARY STATISTICS FOR WOMEN IN C. A. A. PROFESSIONS 

I. Ph.D. production (Sources: U.S. Dept. of Education & College 
Art Journal , 1967 & 1971. (Do goverernment statistics combine 
MFA & Ph.D.?) 

1960-65: 27% women 1966-67 : 43 .5% women 1967~7l (complete 
& in progress) 32-9% 

(Ph.D. 's, % women in AO tbe^^ 1967-8: general biology 29;. 

biochemistry .22; art edisGation 34; early childhood education 
100; adult education„ 21;; sociology 18.5:; history 13; psychology 
22.5; Spanish 32; English 6c Lit. 27*4) 

11. DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN E«ULTy IN 4 YEAR COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES^ 
. FINE/ARTS, . 

In 1963 women were 22% of all faculty (part & full time) in 
such institutions, such positions. 

(Source: U . S . Dept . of Educ.;) 

(Cf . J-rgures : In 19(S3 WEEmen were 18% of all faculty in 4 
year cicSLleges & universi^es. Distribution by rank^^ Full 
Prof. ®%; Assoc. Prof. 15^; Asst. Prof. 21%; Instructor 29%; 
Other 37%) 

Distribution of women £s32:ulty in I960 in 20 leadingiihigh endow- 
ment &; high enrollment iiriatitutions Mne & Applied Ants 
(Source : Parrish in Jouxn. AAUW, Jan. 1962) 

Full Prof . 3.4X;: Assoc. ffirof. 18.5%; Asst. Prof . J-4.3%; 
Instructor 11:.^9%. 

Women were 13. B% oF f2323&. & applied, art^ faculty a1i ;all ranks;.33E 
the 10 'leading high eiaa&wment ins titut^^^ tabul^:'itHd« DistriT- 

: bution ol women. facui:tgp^ in all fields in these 201 institutioiiS: 
in:i960: Full Prof . l.;7%; Assoc., Prof . 9.3%; Ass:^* Prof. 11.;^:^:; 

; Instructor 16. :5%. 

(Question: . are the high enrollment schools more likely to be 
studio and the high endowment to be art history? If so, these 
figures suggest that women artists have a harder tinte than women 
art historians.) 

Distribution of women faculty in forty one d-pts. of art (incl. 
art history, studio, art education, etc.) in 1960s (Source: 
.catalogues of institutions concerned published between 1963 
& 1971, the majority after 1967) 



Full Prof . 4.7%; Assoc. Prof. 11.6%; Asst. Prof. 17.5%; 23.6% 
of Instructors . 

Ghairmen of Fine Arts Departments , 1970 (Source: AAUW survey 
by Ruth Oltman) (750 institutions were surveyed. ) 

% Women: 5% of all 454 institutions responding; 4% of co-ed. 
> schools; 6% of women's schools; 1% of ; schools with over 10,000 
students; 6% of' schools with under 1,000 students; 4% of public 
schools; 5% of private. 

III. C. A. A. WOMEN AS ACTIVE SCHOLARS 

Women contributed 23.4% of the articles in the Art Bulletin 
between 1965-71', and 19% of the books reviewed in the same 
period. Also during this; period the % of books by women re-- 
viewed exceeded the % of books by women received, suggesting 
that their scholarly productions were on the whole slightl]?; 
more interestSig. 

IV. WOMEN ARTISTJS: (source: Women and Art , Winter, 1971; 89E. 
Broadway, Nn:::10002 

Whitney Anniiai: 1965, 90.9% male; 1966, 92.4%, 1967, 91.2%;; 

: 19:68, 93.2%; 1969, 94.7%; 1970, 78.6% (afeti^ 
picketing, etc. ) 
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[SUMMARY OF HIRING^^ffi^Cm 
1963-64 THROn^; 19^^^^^^ 
:24. ACAIIME^MIETS 




Appendix 14 

SUMMARY OF HIRING PRACTICES V)b^l6h-ISKi.ni 
24 Academic Units. 



Male 



Female 



% Total Female 



Bcittany. 
ISadder 
Hon-ladder 



12 

4 



11.1 



Chemistry 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



16 
1 



mo 



5.6 



Zoology 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



13 
5 



1 
0 



5.3 



Mathematics 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



31 
1 



.0 



Physics 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



18 

6 



0 
0 



Anthropology 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



15 



2 
1 



13.0 



Sociology 
Ladder 
Non- ladder 



17 

4 



1 
0 



4.5 



Political Science 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



18 
8 



1 
3 



13.3 



Psychology 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



22 
10 



2 
1 



8.3 



8.6 



EcoHDMics 
: Ladder 
Nonrladder 



14 
6 



,:.,.:o-^ 



.0 



History . 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



27 
6 



0 
0 



.0 

..Oi 
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Art 

Ladder 
Non-ladder 



Male 



Female 



1 
1 



% Female 



14.3 
33.3 



% Total Female 



20.0 



Philosophy 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 

English 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



6 

.0 



31 
4 



1 
0 



14.3 



6.1 

33.3 



14.3 



10.3 



Foreign Languages 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



52 
15 



7 
22 



11.9 
59.5 



30.2 



Biochem/physics 
Ladder 
Non-ladeer 



14 
2 



1 
1 



6.7 
33.3 



11.1 



Food Science 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



12 
5 



1 
0 



7.7 
.0 



5.6 



Applied Behav. Science 

Ladder 9 
Non- ladder 10 



35.7 
37.5 



36.7 



Anima] Science 
Ladder 
Non- ladder 



10 
1 



0 
0 



.0 
.0 



Agricultural Economics 

Ladder 10 
Non-ladder 2 



16.7 
33.3 



20.0 



Medicine** 

Ladder 

Non-ladder 
: Adjunct/ In Res , 



112 
6 

: 7 



2 
2 
2 



1.8 
25.0 
22.2 



4.8, 



Education 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 



10 
13 



1 

3 



9.1 
18.8 



14.8 



Law** 

Ladder 
I Non- ladder 



24 
6 



0 
1 



.0 

14.3 



3.2 



ERIC 



Engineering 
Ladder 
Non-ladder 
Prof. In Res. 



80 
36 
1 



0 
0 
0 



* Source — UCD catalogs 1963-1971 
**; Medicine (1968-71); Law (1966-71) 



.0 
.0 
.0 



.0 
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EARNED DOCTORATES CONFERRED 
United States, 1920-1970 
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EARNED DOCTORATES CONFERRED 
United States, 19.20-1970 
by sex of recipient 



Percentage 



Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Female 


1919-20 


615 


522 


93 


15.1 ' 


1929-30 


2,299 


1,946 


353 


15,4 


1939-40 


3,290 


:,S61 


429 


13.0 


1941-42 


3,497 


3,036 


461 


13.2 


1943-44 


2,305 


1,880 


425 


18.4 


1945-46 


1,966 


1,580 


386 


20.0 


1947-48 


3,989 


3,496 


493 


12.4 


1948-49 


5,050 


4,528 


522 


10.3 


1949-50 


6,633 


5,990 


643 


9.7 


1950-51 


7,338 


6,664 


674 


9.2 


1951-52 


7,683 


6,969 


714 


9.3 


1952-53 


8,309 


7,517 


792 


9.5 


1953-54 


8,996 


8,181 


815 


; 9.1 


t.954-55 


8,840 


8,014 


826 


9.3 


1955-56 


8,903 


8,018 


885 




1956-57 


8,756 


7,817 . 


939 


10.7 


1957-58 


8,942 


7,978 


964 


10.8 


1958-59 


9,360 


8,371 


989 


10.6 


1959^60 


9,829 


8^801 


1,028 


10.5 


1960-61 


10,575 


9,463 


1,112 


10.5 


1961-62 


11,622 : 


10,377 • 


1.245 


10.7 


1962-63 


12,822 


11,448 


1,374 


10.7 


1963-64 


14,490 


12,955 


1,535 


10.4 


1964-65 


16,467 


14,692 


1,775 


10.8 


1965-66 


18-, 239 


16,121 


2,118 


11.6 


1966-67 


20,621 


18,164 


2,457 


11.9 


1967-68 


23,091 


20,185 


•2,906 


12.6 


1968-69 


26,189 


22,753 


3,436 


13.1 


1969-70 


• 29,872 


25,892 


3,980 


13.3 



- Sources ■ ■'■^■'■^ '^^ 't.';'."' 
1919-20 through 1939-40: Table 33, U.S. O.E. Biennial Survey 

of Education, 1956-68, Statistics of Higher Education, 1957-58 , 
Faculty, Students and Degrees . OE 53017-58. 

1939-40 through 1945-46:: Table XVIII, U.S.O.E. Biennial Survey 
; of Education, 1946-48, Statistics of Higher Education, 1947-48 . 



1947-48 through 1962-6 3 : Table 1 , U . S • 0 . E . Earned Degrees 
Conferred . OE 54013-63. 

1963-64 through 1964-65: -Tab la 4 , U.S.O.E. Earned Degrees 
Conferred . OE 54013-65. 

1965-66 through 1969-70: Table 1, U.S.O.E, Earned Degrees 
Conferred. OE 54013-70B. ■ -r.r^^ 
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Appendix 16 

Earned Doctorates Conferred 
United States , 1950-1970 
by. sex of recipient 
23 College of Letters and Science disciplines* 



Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Percentage 
Female 


1969-70 


13,501 


11,575 


1,926 


14.3 


1964-65 


8,218 


7,273 


945 


1.1.5 


1957-5a 


4,746 


4,232 


514 


10.8 


1949-50 


4,476 


3,980 


496 


11.1 



^ Represented by the programs and departments of American Studies, 
Anthropology, Bacteriology, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatic Art, 
Economics, Education, English, Geography, Geology, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education^ Political 
Science, Psychology, Rhetoric, Sociology, Zoology, and the 
foreign languages (French and Italian, German and Russian, 
Spanish and Classics combined). Art information is not given 
by USOE in pertinent retrievable form. 

Sources: 1969-70, 1964-65, Earned Degrees Conferred , OE-54O13-70B, 
OE 54013-65. 

1957-58, USOE Biennial Survey of Education, 1956-8 , 
Statistics of Higher Education, 1957-58, Faculty 
Students and Degrees . OE 53017-58. 

1949-50, USOE Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50 , 
Statistics of Higher Education . 
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Appendix 17. 
HIRING PRACTICES - RAW DATA (original copy only) 




TASK FORCE MEMBERS 

Ursula Abbott 
Ruth Alscher 
Ruth Anderson 
Kristin Bailiff 
JoAnn Brach 
Kathleen Fisher 
Robert Gerould 
Robert Clock 
Dorothy Lowry 
Sandra McCubbin 
Romi Meier 
Lloyd Mvisolf 
Dennis Shimek 
Jane Welker 
George York 



Epilogue 



Once upon a time, there was a very primitive society. 
In this culture, one-half of all the babies born vere rele- 
gated at the moment of birth to spend the rest of their lives 
performing menial tasks. They would never be permitted to 
assume positions of leadership or great . responsibility . Even 
in their wildest dreams, individuals in the menial-task half 
of society could not aspii^ to become a leader (president, 
chancellor, chief) . 

Which half of the society an individual would be assigned 
to was determined at conception by the random combination of 
a single chromosome pair, producing certain obvious physical 
characteristics. Characteristics resulting in part from the 
chance combinations of the other 45 chromosomes, such as- in- 
telligence, personality, leadership capability, or talent, were 
considerably less relevant in the determination of the future of 
that individual. 

Gradually, however, a new culture emerged from this 
primitive tribe of people. Slowly the realization dawned 
that the characteristics produced by that single pair of 
chromosomes weren' t so important after all, certainly no-t in 
regard to intelligence and leadership capabilities. In the 
new society, there was no arbitrary assignment of duties at 
birth* Every individual was permitted to mature and to freely 
seek a position in society which was in harmony with that 
individual's interests and capabilities. 

Of course, the transition between the primitive and the 
new society occurred very slowly. At first, the menial-task 
individuals were permitted to leave their narrow confines. 
As time progressed, more and more of them were allowed to 
enter prevj jusly prohibited fields of endeavor. They were 
even rewarded in currency (monies) for their efforts, although 
it was understood by all that they would not be rewarded as 
much as the othar : half . It was also understood that the 
menial-task people would never be bosses; while they could 
work with t he other half , they were forbideen to supervise 
them. 

After a very long time in transition, people began to 
forget about the arbitrary assignments that had been made by 
their ancestors. Because they forgot, they couldn't under- 
stand why people didn' t always get equal pay for equal work, 
or equal jobs for equal skills. Why was half of the popula- 
tion, treated differently from the other half? They would 
scratch their heads and wonder. There was a lot of confusion. 

The last FORBIDDEN FIELDS for the menial- task people were 
the top leadership positions. Everyone knew that the menial- 
task people were NOT SUPPOSED TO BE BOSSES, even though they 
forgot why. 

Eventually, though, the Old Ways and the Old Taboos , 
crumbled away entirely, and nobody even remembered what a 
menial-task person was. From the confusion emerged a beautiful 

society, - ^^ ■ :v 



